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The  following  are  just  publitked  or  nearly  ready. 


PHYSICAL  THEORY  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE. 

Bf  the  AotfaoT  of  Natuiul  History  of  Enthusubm.     In  Siw.  8*.  td. 

THE  LITERARY  REMAINS  OF  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

Edited  by  H.  N.  Colbrhkib,  Eh).    fn  tux  volt.  8iv. 

AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  BY  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

Third  tditim,  cnm%  Hn.  \n».  6d. 

POEMS  by  the  REV.  WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES,  M.  A. 

A  yuvi  nliiJon.yinlKd])  8<n. 

MALTHUS    ON   POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Seamd  nttttoR,  with  grtat  addiluntfnm  At  omOot'i  nm  MS. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE, 

Of  NoRtTiCH,  Author  or  "  Vulgar  Errors,"  "  Religio  Molici,"  ice.     Edited  by 
Simon  Wilkin,  Esq.   In/our  tali.  Bcv.it.Si.  AfewmpUiprmltdtm  I^irgtPapa; 


In/imr  ivli.  /atltcap  Btn.  a  nem  edUim  ef 

THE   WORKS    OF   GRAY, 

Edited  by  tbe  Ret.  John  Mitfoiid.    With  the  addition  of  his  CorreBpondence 

with  Mr.  Chute  and  olhen,  hia  Jonmal  Itept  nt  Rome,  Criticism  on  the 

Statues,  Sculptures,  &c.  hithaUt  tnimUubd. 

Jh  two  mA>.faiitcaf  8t«.  price  W,  IO5. 

THE  POETICAL  ROMANCES  OF  TRISTAN 

Im  Prbnch,  IK  Anqlo-Norhan,  and  in  Oreek.     Composed  in  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Cehluries.    Edited  by  Francisqub  Michbl. 

KANTS  CRITIK,  AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  PURE  REASON^,.,,!,, 
TrMiUted  from  the  German.  '     '--^*-"-y'^ 
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THE   BaiDGEWATER  TREATISES. 


:.  By theRBv.TuoMAiCHAijiEi»,D.D. 
On  the  Power,  Wiidoni,  and  Good- 
n«»i  of  God,  ai  manifFHted  in  the 
Adaptation  of  Eitemal  Nature  to 
the  Hpral  and  Intellectual  Consti- 
tution of  Man.  a  Vols.  Bvo.  fimrlh 
«dihM,  I6t. 

1.  Bjr  JoBH  KiDD,  H.  D.  P.  R.  S.  The 
Adaptation  of  External  Natuie  to 
the  Physic*!  Condition  of  Man.  8ro. 
Jturlh  edHwn,  S*.  Od. 

I.  By   the   Rev.   Wiluam  Wkewell, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  AittODomy,  and  Ge- 
neral Phyiica  Considered  with   re-    ' 
ferenct  to  Natural  Theology,  Bto. 
Jifth  editioH,  Df .  Sd. 

r.  By  SiK  Chablu  Bell,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
The  HaDd,iUMechani«ni  and  Vital 
Endowments,  ag  evincing  design, 
6vD.  third  ttlidan,  with  nameron* 
wood  cntH,  JC(.  ad. 


V.  By  PtTEH  Mark  Roret,  M.  D. 
Animal  and  A'egetable  PhysioloKy, 
considered  with  reference  to  Na- 
tural Tfanilogy,  a  vols.  gvo.  tetmtd 
fdtftmi,  tnth  mvrbjfi/K  laaidrtd  iread- 
nta,  II.  lOi. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  Wimjam  Buckland, 
D.  D.  P.  It.  S.  On  Geology  Hud 
Mineralogy,  wnrfy  ready. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirbv,  M.A. 
F.  R.  S.  On  the  History,  HHbila, 
and  Instincts  of  Animals.  8  >olg. 
6va.ta>HdrilitiaH,icilhflnte»,U.lOt. 

II.  By  Wiluam  Phout,  M.U.F.R.S. 
Cfaeniiatry,  Meteorology,  and  the 
Function  of  Digestion,  considered 
with  refereDco  to  Natural  Theo- 
loKyi  8vD.  mond  rditim,  ttUk  m/ed- 
ntfi,  and  a  map,  I  St. 


Vol.  I.  Being  one  half  the  entire  work,  cloth  boards,  V.  12>.  Od.  or,  done  up  in  two 

parts,  cloth  boards,  II.  6s.  6il.  each. 

*,*  A  Fui  ii  published  ou  llie  Gist  of  every  Monib,  price  fl>.  6J. 

THE  WORKS  OF    LORD   BACON, 

Edited  by  Basil  Montagu,  Esq.     In  IT  voIb.  8va.  Si.  IBs.  6d. 

The  moat  complete  edition  extant ;  il  coolab*  tranalationi  as  well  as  the  on(ri'>3l  of  the 
Latin  Works,  and  is  illuUrated  by  PortmiTs,  Views,  and  Vac-similes,  with  a  New  Life  of 
Lord  Bacon  by  the  Editor. 

',*  A  few  Copies  lie  printed  on  lahoe  papeb,  imperial  8va.  1/.  Ilj.  6J.  each. 

"  A  letnied  and  valuable  work  apan  the  Life  of  Lord  Bacon  is  prepared  Foi  publication 
by  Mr.  B.  Monta^,  and  will  soon  be  befon  the  Koiid.*  Some  very  important  bets  are 
proved  satisfackonly  by  the  ingenioas  author,  and  thow  how  much  iBe  criminality  of  this 
great  man  ja  eiargeratcd  in  ihe  common  acconnli  of  his  fill.  But  it  ii  clearly  ihown,  that 
he  wai  pcevailed  upon  by  the  inCriguea  of  James  I.  and  his  profligHte  minialfr  to  abandon 
his  own  deience,  anil  sacii£ce  himielf  to  their  base  ai^  crooktd  policy — a  defence  which 
disgraces  them  more  than  vindicates  him.  One  thing.liowever,  is  undeniable,  that  they 
who  so  loudly  blame  Bacon,  overlook  tlie  meanueu  of  almoti  all  the  great  statesmen  of 
ihose  couitly  time*." — Lord  Bniugham'i  Diicount  or  Nalural  Theeliigif, 
*  Il  was  published  December.  1834. 

THE  BIBLIOGRAPHER'S  MANUAL; 
Being  an  Account  of  i^dairdi  (if  Fifty  TAdmowI  Rare,  Curious,  und  Useful  Books, 
published  in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  aincc  Ihe  tnvenliun  of 
Printing,  with  Bibliogiaphical  and  Critical  Notices,  Cullutions,  anil  the  prices  at 
which  they  have  been  sold  in  the  present  century.  By  WitUAM  Thomis  Lowndes. 
4  vols.  Bto.  4(,  Ss,     Large  Paper,  e^ly  fifty  cepieii  yrimlrd,  81.  lOs. 

CHAUCERS  CANTERBURY  TALES, 

With  an  Essay  oo  his  Language  and  VersiScatiun,  an  IntnidactDry  Discourse, 
and  Gloisary,  by  Thomas Tvhwhitt.  S  vols,  crown  8vu.  with  a  Portrait,  and  «ii 
Engraving  of  the  celebrated  Pilgrimage,  by  Stotharu,  il.  18*.  ed. 

SURREY  and  WYATTS  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  Original  Memoirs  by  Sui  Habhu  Nkoui.     2  vols,  cruwn  Hvo.  I8s. 


PVBU8HED  BV  WILLIAM  PICKERING. 


ALDINE  EDITIOX  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

Beantirullf  printed  b;  WhitliDghtun,  containing   maof  piece*  of  each  ftuthnr 
kilkrrio  MHjuMMe^,  with  portraits,  original  Memoira,  aod  notes  b;  the  ReT.  John 
MitfunJ  and  Ibe  Rei.  Aleiimder  Djcc,  price  Si.  each  Volume. 
The  Aotbort  already  pnblisbed  ai 


BuilK*,  8  fola.  I  Beattie,  1  toI. 

Thomson,  2  Tola.  I  Pore,  1  vols. 

COLLiN<i,  1  Tot.  I  Goldsmith,  1  vol. 
KiRKE  White,  1  »ol.  Milton,  B  toIs. 

COWPER,  3  TOlS.  ShjUESPKARE,  I  Vol. 

SuBREyftIldn''VATT,3>'oU.  I  Drvdbk,  5  T0l». 


Parneix,  1  TOI. 
Swift,  S  toIi. 
YouKo,  9  Tall. 

AKBKtlDS,  I  TOl. 

Bimjw,  t  Tob. 
Prioo,  i  f ols. 
Each  Author  may  be  purclmied  Separatelf . 


THE  CAPTIVITY,  AN  ORATORIO, 
Bf  Oliver  Gou>SMn'H.     Never  btfore  prbiled,fiattaqi  Bt».  priet  It. 

WAtTON  AND  COTTONS  COMPLETE  AKOLER, 

Rdited,  with  Original  Memoirs,  br  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  niuatrated  br  £»• 
);rairiDgs  from  DesignB  by  Stotuahd  and  Insupp.  Vol.  I,  imperial  8vo,  SI.  h&ir. 
inor.  or  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  U.  The  lUustrationi  separate,  4to.  proofs  before 
the  letters,  St. 

Farts  T,  8,  aad  9,  Oi.  6d.  each ;  proofs  on  India  paper,  10a. 
",•  Three  more  FaiU,  which  an  in  gieit  rorwaidoess,  will  comptde  the  Work. 

Jn  IKV  mb.JMK^  8W.  rcith  Portrait  md  Vkw  nf  Bemerbm  Ckurdi,  prie*  10*. 
THE   WORKS   OF   THE   REV.   GEORGE    HERBERT. 

^  Now  first  collected.  The  Poekh  contain  The  Temple  i  the  Synagojcne,  bj  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Harrej ;  the  Latin  Poems  of  Herbert ;  and  two  Original  Poems,  nerer 
before  printed.     With  Notes  by  S.  T.  Colehidcb. 

The  Rehainb  contain  The  Priest,  to  the  Temple,  Pronrbs,  and  other  Prose 
Worica,  including  many  pi»»s  never  before  printed,  with  his  Ufe  bj  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, nod  also  that  by  his  first  biographer,  Barnabas  Olby. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  8.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

Uniformly  printed  with  the  Aldina  Edition  of  the  British  Poets. 

S  vols,  foolscap  810.  1G<. 

This  edition  cantains  not  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  more  than  the  fomer  edition, 

the  greater  part  of  which  has  never  been  printed  before. 

THE  FRIEND,  BY  S.  T.  COLERIDGE, 

A  Series  of  Essayi,    S  voti.  crown  Bvo.  tcmtd  edition,  IL  1«. 


THE  MODERN  DUNCIAD, 

VmniL  ID  London,  end  other  Poems.    Foolscap  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

DAVISON'S   POETICAL   RHAPSODY. 

Edited  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.    3  toIs.  crown  8to.  II.  li. 

HERRICK'S   POETICAL  WORKS, 

With  a  Portrait,  9  toIs.  crown  Svo.  U.  U. 

VINCENT  BOURNES  POETICAL  WORKS,      , ,-.,,|,, 
Latin  and  Luslish.     Crown  8»o.  Us.  '  ^'^'i^  "^ 


PUBUSUED  BY  WILUAH  PICKESINO. 


JofStt^  lElft0on'((  ^tdiltcation?. 


Lire  or  King  AnrmiR,  croirii  Sto.  lOt. 
MiHouu  op  THB  Cklti,  crown  Hto.  12*. 
Ancient  Soncm  ako  Balluh,  3  vols, 
croirn  8to.  II.  4*. 

EjULT    POFULIB    POETBV,    CTOWD    BtO. 
T.Od. 


Robin  Hood,  S  toIi.  ctowd  6vo.  II.  )< 

AhHAU   of  the    CAI.BDONUNII,    S    TOlS. 

crowD  Svo.  11.  4i. 
Faiav  Talcs,  ctowd  8to.  9*. 
Lbttbiu,  EdiMd  byhia  Nephew,  J oaeph 

Franks,  with  bU  Life,  by  Sii  Harri* 

Nicolu,  3  vol*.  CTOWD  8to.  II.  If. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS, 
Bjr  the  Rbv.  Ax<x«ndbk  Dycb.     I6iao.  6>. 
A  sekction  of  the  best  Sonnels  ia  the  Er^lbb  Unguage,  from  lbs  Eul  of  Corraj  to 
Wordsworth. 
"  Mr.  Djci 


EARLY  PROSE  ROMANCES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH 

FICTIONS,  Edited  b;  W.  J.  Thoms,  Esq.     I  voU.  crown  Svo.  II.  tO«. 
"  The  '  Waveblev  Novels' of  thuT  da;." — Retrnpteilv*  Revitai, 

EARLY  ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS, 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Ai.bxander  Dvcb,  unifoTmly  printed   in  ciown  Sro.   Tis. 
GREENE,  2  toIs.  2U.  PEELE,  2  vols.  2U. 

WEBSTER,  4  vols.  42». 
*  a*  A  very  limited  edition  of  these  worics  his  been  printed. 
e  take  the  oppoHunity  of  eipressiiig  our  very  high  opinion  of  the  diligence,  skill. 


DODSLEY'S  OLD  PLAYS, 

Five  Old  Play*,  fonning  a  Supplement  to  the  Collection  of  Dodslbv  and  othere. 
Edited  by  J.  PAyHB  Colubr,  Esq.  F.6  A.    Crown  Sto.  Oi.    Labob  Papbr,  14s. 

This  volume  contains :— I.  The  MisfortuDeB  of  Arthur.~ii.  iii.  Downfall  and  Death 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  HnmiDgdon. — iv.  Woman  is  a  Westherpock. — v.  Amendsfor  Ladies, 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS, 

Id  one  pocket  Tolume,  beautifully  pTioted  by  Corrall,  II.  Is.  With  36  EngniTingt 
fram  Designs  by  Stolhard,  be.  3L  2s.  A  few  Copies  printed  entirely  on  India 
Paper,  41.  U. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SHAKESPEARE, 

By  Stothabd,  Thirty- nine  plntra,  pn^i,  11; 

PISCATORIAL  REMINISCENCES  AND   GLEANINGS, 

By  an  old  Angler  and  Bibliopolisl,  with  numcTous  Anecdotes,  preceded  by 
Intmductory  Hint*  respecting  the  Character  and  Habits  of  each  species. 
To  which  is  annexed  the  most  complete  Catelo^e  of  Booka  on  Angling  ever 
published.     Foolscap  Svo.     With  FTontupiece  and  tcBOd-eutt,  Ts.  Gd. 


HUMB  and  SMou.STT'a  History  of  Eng-  mentary    Debates,    SenDone,    and 

LA)jD,with  36  Portraits  of  the  Kings,  Prayers.     Porinal,  11  vols. 

List  of  Coatemporary   Sovereigns,  JomsaN'sLiFBby Bo8wBU,reTised,wltb 
Sec.     13  vols.  coDsideTableAdditions,  Portrait,  and 

Johnkm's  Wouks,  including  his  Pailio-  Fac-similes.    4  vuU. 

',*  A  few  copies  printed  on  Large  Pafeb,  loyal  Svo.  l&.each  volumtn^il.j 


PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  PICKERING.  6 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ELY  CATHEDRAL, 

Bj  Ihe  Bbv.  Georgb  Millers,  -with  eighleen  fine  plates.     TlurA  editim.     Rayal 

Svo.  IJ.    LiBOB  Paper,  imperial  Bvo.  Inuia  Paoon,  21. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL, 

From  iW  Foapdation  by  Edward  VI.  Wilh  an  Account  of  the  Plan  of  Edoca- 
tion'and  internal  EcoDomjr  of  Ihe  lostitutioD,  and  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Bines; 
preceded  by  a  Namtire  of  tbe  Rise,  Progress,  and  Soppresslon  of  the  ConveDl 
of  the  Grey  Frian  in  London,  b;  the  Rer.  Wiluam  Thollofe,  H.A.  4to.  wUk 
tea  plaUt,  St.  U. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS 

Of  Taylor,  Hooker,  Barrow,  Sontb,  Latimer,  Brown,  Milton,  and  Bacon,  by 
Basil  Moktaou,  £*q.    Fswtfc  fidiiiM,  foolscap  8to.  Is. 

ANDREWS'S  BOTANICAL  WORKS. 

1.  HEATHEBY  ;  or,  a  Monograph  of  the  Obnvi  Erica.    Id  0  vols,  royal  Svo. 

containing  SOO  coloured  Figures.     IZi.  IDs. 

2.  ROSES  i  or,  a  Hohoorafu  of  the  Gbnus  Roia.     In  a  toU.  royal  4to.  con- 

taining nearly  150  coloured  Figures,   lit. 
i.  GERANIUMS;  or,  a  Hohooraph  of  niK  Genls  Gbkamium.    In  9  toIb. 
royal  4to.  containing  nearly  ISO  coloured  Figares.    91.  St. 

4.  BOTANIST'S  REPOSITORY  for  New  and  Rare  PlanU.     In  10  rol*.  4to. 

containing  664  coloured  Figures.    S6J. 

5.  COLOURED  ENGRAVINGS  of  HEATHS.     In  4  rols.  folio,  containing 

!68  Figures,  most  IteautifuUy  and  aceurtttely  coloured,  with  Descriptions ' 

in  Latin  and  Engliali.  Wt. 
%*  The  foiegoing  Works  havi  been  in  course  of  publication  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  are  now  completed.  The  DiswLngs  weie  all  tnaile  from  living  plinls  by  Wr, 
Andrews,  and  calourcd  under  his  immediate  inspeclion;  iheit  fidelily  aod  accuricy 
have  been  admitled  by  ihose  who  ai^  conversanl  with  the  Works,  both  In  this  country 
and  on  the  contioenl.  Of  some  of  the  Works  but  veiy  few  Temsin ;  those  gentlemeii 
who  have  not  com|Jeted  their  copies  are  leiiuesled  immediately  to  do  so,  ik  hereafter  it 
will  be  impossible  to  make  them  up. 

WORKS  BY  SIR  HARRIS  NICOLAS. 


A  Treatise  on  tbe  Law  of  Adulterihe 
Baitardv.  With  a  foil  Report  of 
tbe  Banbury  Case,  and  of  all  other 
coses  bearing  on  the  sniyect.   II.  Is. 

Rbfort  of  the  L'Isle  Pkbbaoe  Case, 
8ro.  IL  1*. 

"  The  present  is  die  inoat  learned  and 
copious  book  DD  Ihe  Law  of  Baroaic*  in 
fee  which  has  yet  been  published," 

Report  of  the  Devon  Pierage  Case, 
Svo.  1 2s. 


Roll  of  Arm*  of  the  Beign  of  Henht 
III.  and  Edward  III.  Svo.  10*.  6il. 
4to.  IJ.  is. 

OsaERVATtONB    OD    HintMtlCAI.    LrTEBA- 

TUBE,  and  RefatBtion  of  Palgrare, 
in  1  vol.  Svo.  131.  Od. 
Bishop  Beceington's  Journal,  during 
his  Embassy  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  Henry  VI.  tad  n  daughter 
of  Count  Armagiiao,  A.D.  1443.  8to. 
I0».6d. 


HOUSEHOLD  BOOKS,  viz.  The  EARL  of  NORTHUMBER- 
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Globe  itaelf;  a  moat  itDpcndoaa  woA  In  ottrj  particular  of  it,  which 
doth  no  leia  aggranilUe  ill  Maker  tbaa  ever;  cnriont  cowpleta  work  doth 
itaWorkmaa.  Let  aa  «aat  onr  eyea  here  and  there,  lat  di  rmmackallthe 
Globe,  let  n*  with  the  grealeat  aocDincy  inspect  erery  part  thereof,  aearch 
out  the  inmoit  aecreti  of  any  of  the  ereatniei,  let  ni  eianine  tlie»  with 
all  onr  ganget,  meainra  them  with  our  niceat  nilel,  pry  into  then  with 
Ottr  microBcopea  and  siaat  exqnliite  Initramenti,  atill  we  find  them  to 
baar  teaUmony  lo  their  infinite  Workman." 

IK  n.  F.  U. 


"  Could  the  body  of  the  whole  Earth  -  >  be  submitted  to  the  Exami- 
nation of  our  Senaea,  were  it  not  too  big  and  disproportioned  for  onr 
Esquiriea,  too  unwieldy  for  the  Manageinent  of  the  Eye  and  Hand,  tbera 
If  BO  qoeatlon  but  it  would  appear  to  us  as  curious  and  well-coDtriTed. 
a  frame  a*  tluil  of  an  huBNUi  body.  We  should  tee  the  same  Concate- 
nation and  Subaervinicy,  tlie  same  Neceasity  and  UsetulneM,  the  same 
Beaatyand  Harmoay  iu  alt  and  every  of  its  Parti,  ai  what  we  ditcoTer 
In  the  Body  of  en ry  siagle  AniMal."  ipacTATOit,  no.  fi4S. 
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PREFACE. 

Three  important  subjects  of  enquiry  in 
Natural  Theology  come  under  consideration 
in  the  present  Treatise. 

The  first  regards  the  inoi^anic  Elements 
of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  and  the  actual 
dispositions  of  the  Materials  of  the  Earth : 
many  of  these,  although  produced  or  modi- 
fied by  the  agency  of  violent  and  disturbing 
forces,  afford  abundant  proofs  of  wise  and 
provident  Intention,  in  their  adaptations  to 
the  uses  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  King- 
doms, and  especially  to  the  condition  of  Man. 

The  second  relates  to  Theories  which  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  Origin  of 
the  World ;  and  the  derivation  of  existing 
systems  of  organic  Life,  by  an  eternal  suc- 
cession, from  preceding  individuals  of  the 
same  species ;  or  by  gradual  transmutation 
of  one  species  into  another.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  that  to  all  these  Theories 
the  phenomena  of  Geology  are  decidedly 
opposed. 

The  third  extends  into  the  Organic  Re- 
mains of  a  former  World  the  same  kind  of 
investigation,  which  Paley  has  pursued  with 
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so  much  Buccess  in  hie  examination  of  the 
evidences  of  Design  in  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  corporeal  frame  of  Man,  and 
of  the  inferior  Animals  which  are  placed  with 
him  on  the  present  surface  of  the  Earth. 

The  myriads  of  petrified  Remains  which 
are  disclosed  by  the  researches  of  Geology 
all  tend  to  proves  that  our  Planet  has  been 
occupied  in  times  preceding  the  Creation  of 
the  Human  Race,  by  extinct  species  of 
Animals  and  Vegetables,  made  up,  like 
living  Oi^anic  Bodies,  of  "  Clusters  of  Con- 
trivances," which  demonstrate  the  exercise 
of  stupendous  Intelligence  and  Power.  They 
further  show  that  these  extinct  forms  of  Or- 
ganic Life  were  so  closely  allied,  by  Unity 
in  the  principles  of  their  construction,  to 
Classes,  Orders,  and  Families,  which  make 
up  the  existing  Animal  and  Vegetable  King- 
doms, that  they  not  only  afford  an  argument 
of  surpassing  force,  against  the  doctrines  of 
the  Atheist  and  the  Polytheist ;  but  supply 
a  chain  of  connected  evidence,  amounting  to 
demonstration,  of  the  continuous  Being,  and 
of  many  of  the  highest  Attributes  of  the  One 
Living  and  True  God. 
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NOTICE. 

Thk  series  of  Treatises,  of  which  the  present  is  oue,  is 
published  under  the  following  circumstances : 

The  RiQHT  HoNOUBABLS  tuid  Rbvekend  Fbancis 
Henry,  Earl  of  Bridobwater,  died  in  the  month  of 
February,  1829 ;  and  by  his  last  Will  and  TestameDt,  bear- 
ing date  the  25th  of  February,  1825,  he  directed  certain 
Trustees  therein  named  to  inrest  in  the  public  funds  the 
sum  of  Eight  thousand  pounds  sterling;  this  sum,  with 
the  accruing  dividends  thereon,  to  be  held  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  nominated 
by  him.  The  Testator  further  directed,  that  the  person  or 
persons  selected  by  the  said  President  should  be  appointed 
to  write,  print,  and  publish  one  thousand  copies  of  a  work 
On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  Creation ;  illustrating  suck  work  bt/  all  reason- 
able arguments,  as  for  ijutance  the  variety  and  formation  of 
God's  creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king' 
domt :  the  effect  of  digestion,  and  thereby  of  conversion  ,- 
the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  other  arguments:  as  also  by  discoveries  ancient  and 
modem,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  literature. 
He  desired,  moreover,  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  works  so  published  should  be  paid  to  the  authors  of 
the  works. 
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cumence  of  a  nobleman  immediately  connected  with  the 
deceased,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  appointed  the  followiDg  eight 
gentlemen  to  write  sepante  Treatises  on  the  different 
branches  of  the  subject  as  here  stated : 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D. 
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Bary  delay  should  take  place  io  the  publication  of  the 
abore  mentioQed  treatises,  they  will  appear  at  short  inter- 
vals, as  they  are  ready  for  publication. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Extent  of  the  Province  of  Geology. 

If  a  stranger,  landing  at  the  extremity  of  Eng- 
land, were  to  traverse  the  whole  of  Cornwall 
and  the  North  of  Deronsfaire ;  and  crossing  to 
St.  David's,  should  make  the  tour  of  all  North 
Wales ;  and  passing  thence  through  Cumber- 
land, by  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  the  south-western 
shore  of  Scotland,  should  proceed  either  through 
the  hilly  region  of  the  Border  Counties,  or, 
along  the  Grampians,  to  the  German  Ocean ; 
he  would  conclude  from  such  a  jonmey  of 
many  hundred  miles,  that  Britain  was  a  thinly 
peopled  sterile  region,  whose  principal  inha- 
bitants were  miners  and  mountaineers. 

Another  foreigner,  arriving  on  the  coast  of 
Devon,  and  crossing  the  Midland  Counties, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  to  that  of  the  Tyne, 
would   find   a   continued    succession   of  fertile 
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bills  and  valleys,  thickly  overspread  with  towns 
and  cities,  and  in  many  parts  crowded  with  a 
manufacturing  population,  whose  industry  is 
maintained  by  the  coal  with  which  the  strata  of 
these  districts  are  abundantly  interspersed.* 

A  third  foreigner  might  travel  from  the 
coast  of  Dorset  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  over 
elevated  plains  of  oolitic  limestone,  or  of  chalk ; 
without  a  single  mountain,  or  mine,  or  coal-pit, 
or  any  important  manufactory,  and  occupied  by 
a  population  almost  exclusively  agricultural. 

Let  us  suppose  these  three  strangers  to  meet  at 
the  termination  of  their  journeys,  and  to  com- 
pare their  respective  observations ;  how  different 
would  be  the  results  to  which  each  would  have 
arrived,  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  Great 
Britain.  The  first  would  represent  it  as  a  thinly 
peopled  region  of  barren  mountaius ;  the  se- 
cond, as  a  land  of  rich  pastures,  crowded  with 

*  It  may  be  seen,  in  any  correct  geolo^al  map  of  Eiig;land, 
that  the  following  important  and  populous  towns  are  placed 
upon  strata  belonging  to  the  single  geological  formation  of  the 
new  red  sandstone : — Exeter,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Bir- 
min^am,  Lichfield,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Stafford,  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  Liverpool,  Warrington,  Man- 
chester, Preston,  York,  and  Carlisle.  The  population  of  these 
nineteen  towns,  by  the  cenins  of  1830,  exceeded  a  million. 

The  most  convenient  unall  map  to  nhidi  I  can  refer  my 
readera,  in  illiutratioQ  of  this  and  other  parts  of  the  present 
essay,  is  the  ungle  sheet,  reduced  by  Gardner  from  Mr, 
Greenough's  large  map  of  England,  pttblished  by  the  Geok^cal 
Society  of  London. 
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a  flourishing  population  of  manu&cturers ;  the 
third,  as  a  great  com  field,  occupied  by  persona 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
husbandry. 

These  dissimilar  conditions  of  three  great 
divisions  of  our  country,  result  from  dififerences 
in  the  geological  structure  of  the  districts 
through  which  our  three  travellers  have  been 
conducted.  The  first  will  have  aeea  only  those 
north-western  portions  of  Britain,  that  are  com- 
posed of  rocks  belonging  to  the  primary  and 
transition  series :  the  second  will  have  traversed 
those  fertile  portions  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation  which  are  made  up  of  the  detritus 
of  more  ancient  rocks,  and  have  beneath,  and 
near  them,  inestimable  treasures  of  mineral  coal : 
the  third  will  have  confined  his  route  to  wolds 
of  limestone,  and  downs  of  chalk,  which  are 
best  adapted  for  she^-walks,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  com.* 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  numerical  amount 

*  The  road  from  Bath  through  Cii«DceHter  and  Oxfonl  to 
Backinghun,  and  thence  by  Ket^riag  and  StanfoTd  to  Lincoln, 
affoida  a  good  example  of  the  unvaried  lameness  in  the  feeturei 
and  culture  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  occupations  of  the  people, 
that  attends  tha  line  of  direction,  in  which  the  oolite  fonnation 
crosMB  England  from  Weymouth  to  Scarborough. 

The  load  fropi  Dorchester,  by  Blandford  and  Salisbury,  to 
Andorer  and  Baaingstolie,  or  from  Dunstable  to  Royston,  Cam-' 
bridge,  and  Newmariiet,  aSoTdi  «inilaT  examples  of  the  dull  uni- 
formity that  we  observe  in  a  journey  along  the  line  of  bearing 
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of  our  population,  their  varied  occupations, 
and  the  fundamental  sources  of  their  industry 
and  wealth,  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
the  geolog;icaI  character  of  the  strata  on  which 
they  live.  Their  physical  condition  also,  as 
indicated  by  the  duration  of  life  and  health, 
depending  on  the  more  or  less  salubrious 
nature  of  their  employments ;  and  their  moral 
condition,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  these 
employments,  are  directly  affected  by  the  geolo- 
gical causes  in  which  their  various  occupa- 
tions originate. 

From  this  example  of  our  own  country,  we 
learn  that  the  same  constituent  materials  of  the 


of  the  chalk,  from  near  Bridport  on  the  coast  of  Dorset,  to 
FlamboTough  Mead  od  the  coast  of  Yorkshire. 

In  the  same  line  of  direction,  or  line  of  bearing  of  the  strata 
across  England,  a  journey  might  be  made  from  Lyme  Regis  to 
Whitby,  almost  entirely  upon  the  lias  formatioD;  and  from 
Weymouth  to  the  Humber,  without  once  leaviug  the  Oxford  clay. 
Indeed  almost  any  route,  taking  a  north-east  and  sou[h-west 
direction  across  England,  will  for  the  most  part  pass  continu- 
ously along  the  same  formation ;  whilst  a  line  from  south-east  to 
Qorth-west,  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  will  nowhere  continue 
on  the  same  stratum  beyond  a  few  miles.  Such  a  line  will  give 
the  best  information  of  the  order  of  supeiposition,  and  various 
conditions  of  the  very  numerous  strata,  that  traverae  our  island  in 
a  BUCcesaiOD  of  narrow  belts,  the  main  direction  of  which  is  nearly 
north-east  and  south-west.  This  line  has  afforded  to  Mr.  Co- 
nybeare  the  instructive  section,  from  Newhaven  near  Brighton, 
to  Whitehaven,  published  in  his  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales;  along  which  nearly  seventy  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  strata  take  place. 
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earth  are  not  uDiformly  continuous  in  all  direc- 
tions over  large  superficial  areas.  In  one  district, 
we  trace  the  course  of  crystalline  and  granitic 
rocks ;  in  another,  we  find  mountains  of  slate ; 
in  a  third,  alternating  strata  of  sandstone,  shale, 
and  limestone ;  in  a  fourth,  beds  of  conglomerate 
rock ;  in  a  fifth,  strata  of  marl  and  clay ;  in  a 
sixth,  grarel,  loose  sand,  and  silt.  The  subor- 
dinate mineral  contents  of  these  various  forma- 
tions are  also  different ;  in  the  more  ancient, 
are  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead 
and  zinc ;  in  another  series,  we  find  beds  of 
coal ;  in  others,  salt  and  gypsum ;  many  are  . 
composed  of  freestone,  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
architecture ;  or  of  limestone,  useful  both  for 
building  and  cement;  others  of  clay,  conver- 
tible by  fire  into  materials  for  building,  and 
pottery :  in  almost  all  we  find  that  most  im- 
portant of  mineral  productions,  iron. 

Again,  if  we  look  to  the  great  phenomena  of 
physical  geography,  the  grand  distributions  of 
the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  globe ;  the  disposition 
of  continents  and  islands  above  and  amidst  the 
waters ;  the  depth  and  extent  of  seas,  and  lakes, 
and  rivers ;  the  elevation  of  hills  and  mountains; 
the  extension  of  plains ;  and  the  excavation,  de- 
pression, and  fractures  of  valleys;  we  find  them 
all  originating  in  causes  which  it  is  the  province 
of  Geology  to  investigate. 

A  more  minute  examination  traces  the  pr&- 
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gresB  of  the  mineral  materials  of  the  earth, 
through  various  stages  of  change  and  revolution, 
affecting  the  strata  which  compose  its  sur&ce; 
and  discloses  a  r^pilar  order  in  the  superposi- 
tion of  these  strata ;  recurring  at  distant  inter- 
vals, and  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  regu- 
larity in  the  order  of  succession  of  many  extinct 
races  of  animals  and  vegetables,  that  have  fol- 
lowed CMie  after  another  during  the  progress  of 
these  minend  formations;  arrangements  like 
these  could  not  have  originated  in  chance,  since 
they  affi>rd  evidence  of  law  and  method  in  the 
disposition  of  mineral  matter ;  and  still  stronger 
evidence  of  design  in  the  structure  of  the  oiganic 
remains  with  which  the  strata  are  interspersed. 

How  then  has  it  happened  that  a  science  thus 
important,  comprehending  no  less  than  the 
entire  physical  history  of  our  planet,  and  whose 
documents  are  coextensive  with  the  globe, 
should  have  been  so  little  r^aided,  and  almost 
without  a  name,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  ? 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  periods, 
both  by  practical  observers  and  by  ingenious 
speculators,  to  establish  theories  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  earth ;  these  have  in  great  part 
failed,  in  consequence  of  the  then  imperfect 
state  of  those  subsidiary  sciences,  which,  within 
the  last  half  century,  have  enabled  the  geolc^st 
to  return  from  the  region  of  fancy  to  that  of 
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facte,  and  to  establish  faU  conclusions  on  the 
finn  basis  of  philosophical  induction.  We  now 
approach  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
globe,  aided  not  only  by  the  higher  branches 
of  Physics,  but  by  still  more  essential  receat 
discoveries,  in  Mineralogy,  and  Chemistry,  in 
Botany,  Zoology,  and  ComparatiTe  Anatomy. 
By  the  help  of  these  sciences,  we  are  en- 
abled to  extract  from  the  archives  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  intelligible  records  of  for- 
mer conditions  of  our  planet,  and  to  decipher 
documents,  which  were  a  sealed  book,  to  all 
our  predecessors  in  the  attempt  to  illustrate 
subt^ranean  history.  Thus  enlarged  in  its 
views,  and  provided  with  fit  means  of  pnrsuiug 
them,  Geology  extends  its  researches  into  re- 
gions more  vast  and  remote,  than  come  within 
the  scope  of  any  other  physical  science  except 
Astronomy.  It  not  only  comprehends  the  en- 
tire range  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  in- 
cludes also  the  history  of  innumerable  extinct 
races  of  animals  and  vegetables;  in  each  of 
which  it  exhibits  evidences  of  des^  and  con- 
irivance,  and  of  adaptations  to  the  varying  ccn- 
ditioQ  of  the  lands  and  waters  on  which  they 
were  placed ;  and  besides  all  these,  it  discloses 
an  ulterior  prospective  accommodation  of  the 
mineral  elements,  to  existing  tribes  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  more  especially  to  the  uses  of  man. 
Evidwices  like  these  make  up  a  history  of  a  high 
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and  ancient  order,  unfolding  recorda  of  the  ope- 
rationa  of  the  Almighty  Author  of  the  Universe. 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself,  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  everlasting  hills. 


Chapter  II. 

Consist&iey  of  Geological  Discoveries  with 
Sacred  History. 

It  may  seem  just  matter  of  surprise,  that 
many  learned  and  religious  men  should  regard 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion  the  study  of  any 
natural  phenomena,  which  abound  with  proofs 
of  some  of  the  highest  attributes  of  the  Deity ; 
and  should  receive  with  distrust,  or  total  in- 
credulity, the  announcement  of  ccmclusious, 
which  the  geologist  deduces  from  careful  and 
patient  investigation  of  the  &cts  which  it  is 
his  province  to  explore.  These  doubts  and 
difficulties  result  from  the  disclosures  made  by 
geology,  respecting  the  lapse  of  very  long  periods 
of  time,  before  the  creation  of  man.  Minds 
which  have  been  long  accustomed  to  date  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
human  race,  from  an  era  of  about  six  thou- 
sand years  ago,  receive  reluctandy  any  infor- 
mation, which  if  true,  demands  some  new 
modification  of  their  present  ideas  of  cosmo- 
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gony;  and,  as  in  this  respect,  Geology  has 
shared  the  fate  of  other  infant  sciences,  ia 
being  for  a  while  considered  hostile  to  revealed 
religion ;  so  like  them,  when  fiilly  understood, 
it  will  be  found  a  potent  and  consistent  aux- 
iliary to  it,  exalting  our  conviction  of  the  Power, 
and  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  the  Creator.* 

No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  natural  world  derive  their 
origin  irom  God ;  and  no  one  who  believes  the 
Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  has  cause  to  fear 
any  discrepancy  between  this,  his  word,  and  the 
results  of  any  discoveries  req>ecting  the  nature 
of  his  works ;  but  the  early  and  deliberative 
stages  of  scientific  discovery  are  always  those 
of  perplexity  and  alarm,  and  during  these  stages 
the  human  mind  is  naturally  circumspect,  and 
slow  to  admit  new  conclusions  in  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  The  prejudiced  persecutors 
of  Galileo  apprehended  danger  to  religion,  from 

*  Heec  et  hujusmodJ  ctelorum  pheenomena,  ad  Epocham 
sexmillenaem,  salvia  natune  leglbua,  mgik  levocsri  pouunt. 
Quin  fatendum  erit  potius  noa  eandem  fuiue  origioein,  neque 
cocBvam,  Telluris  nostrte  et  totius  Uaiverai :  sire  Intellectual  is, 
fsive  Corporei.  Neque  mirum  videri  debet  hsec  non  distinxisse 
Mosem,  aut  Universi  originem  noa  tractisse  seorsim  ab  illil 
mundi  nostri  sublunaris  :  Hffic  enim  non  distiiigutt  populus,  aut 
separatim  eestimat. — Recte  igitur  Legislator  sapieatissimus  philo- 
sophis  leliquit  id  negotii,  ut  ubi  maturuerit  iogenium  humanum, 
per  Eetatem,  usum,  et  observationes,  opera  Dei  alio  online  dige- 
rerent,  perfectioaibus  divinis  atque  rerum  natune  adaptato. — 
Burnet's  Archoolcgta  Pkihsophica.  C.  viii.  p.  306.  4to.  1692. 
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the  discoveries  of  a  science,  in  which  a  Kepler,* 
and  a  Newton  found  demonstration  of  the  most 
sublime  and  glorious  attributes  of  the  Creator. 
A  Herschel  faEis  pronounced  that  "  Geology,  in 
the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  objects  of 
which  it  treats,  undoubtedly  ranks  in  the  scale  of 
sciences  next  to  astronomy ;"  and  the  history  of 
the  structure  of  our  planet,  when  it  shall  be  fidly 
understood,  must  lead  to  the  same  great  moral 
results  that  have  followed  the  study  of  the  me- 
chanism of  the  heavens ;  Geology  has  already 

*  Kepler  concludes  one  of  his  astronomical  works  with  the 
following  prajrer,  which  is  thus  translated  in  the  Christian 
Observer,  Aug.  1834,  p.  495. 

"  It  remains  only  that  I  should  now  lift  up  to  heaven  my  eyes 
and  hands  from  the  table  of  my  pursuits,  and  humbly  and  de* 
voutJy  supplicate  the  Father  of  lights.  O  thou,  who  by  the 
light  of  nature  dost  enkindle  in  us  a  desire  after  the  light  of 
grace,  that  by  this  thou  mayst  translate  us  into  the  light  of  glory ; 
I  give  thee  thanks,  0  Lord  and  Creator,  that  thou  hast  glad- 
dened me  by  thy  creation,  when  I  was  enraptured  by  the  work 
of  thy  hands.  Behold,  I  have  here  completed  a  work  of  my 
calling,  with  as  much  of  intellectual  strength  as  thou  hast  granted 
me.  I  have  declared  the  praise  of  thy  works  to  the  men  who 
will  read  the  evidences  of  it,  so  far  as  tny  finite  spirit  could  com- 
prehend them  in  their  infinity.  My  mind  endeavoured  to  its 
utmost  to  reach  the  truth  by  philosophy;  but  if  any  thing 
unworthy  of  thee  has  been  taught  by  me — a  worm  bom  and 
nourished  in  sin — do  thou  teach  me  that  I  may  correct  iL  Have 
I  been  seduced  into  preeumptiOD  by  the  admirable  beauty  of  thy 
works,  or  have  I  sought  my  own  glory  among  men,  in  the  con- 
struction  of  a  work  designed  for  thine  honour  ?  O  then  gra- 
ciously and  mercifully  forgive  me ;  and  finally  grant  me  this 
favour,  that  this  work  may  never  be  injurious,  but  may  conduce 
to  thy  glory  and  the  good  of  souis." 
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pTored  by  physical  evidence,  tiiat  the  surface  of 
the  globe  has  not  existed  in  its  actual  state  from 
eternity,  but  has  advanced  through  a  series  of 
creative  operations,  succeeding  one  another  at 
long  and  definite  intervals  of  time ;  that  all  the 
actual  combinations  of  matter  have  had  a  prior 
existence  in  some  other  state ;  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  of  the  material  elements,  through 
whatever  changes  they  may  have  passed,  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  governed  by  laws,  as  regular 
and  uniform,  as  those  which  hold  the  planets  in 
their  course.  All  these  results  entirely  accord 
with  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  with 
our  rational  conviction  of  the  greatness  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  and 
the  reluctance  with  which  evidences,  of  such 
high  importance  to  natural  theology,  have  been 
admitted  by  many  persons,  who  are  sincerely 
zealous  for  the  interests  of  religion,  can  only  be 
explained  by  their  want  of  accurate  information 
in  physical  science ;  and  by  their  ungrounded 
fears  lest  natural  phenomena  should  prove  in- 
consistent with  the  account  of  creation  in  the 
book  of  Genesis. 

It  is  argued  unfairly  against  Geology,  that  be- 
cause its  followers  are  as  yet  agreed  on  no  com- 
plete and  incontrovertible  theory  of  the  earth ; 
and  because  early  opinions  advanced  on  imper- 
fect evidence  have  yielded,  in  succession,  to  more 
extensive  discoveries;  therefore  nothing  certain 
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is  known  upon  the  whole  subject ;  and  that  all 
geol(^cal  deductions  must  be  crude,  unauthen- 
tic, and  conjectural. 

It  must  be  candidly  admitted  that  the  season 
has  not  yet  arrived,  when  a  perfect  theory  of 
the  whole  earth  can  be  fixedly  and  finally  estab- 
lished, since  we  have  not  yet  before  us  all  the 
facts  on  which  such  a  theory  may  eventually  be 
founded ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  of'numerous  and  indisputable  phe- 
nomena, each  establishing  important  and  unde- 
niable concluaioDs ;  and  the  aggr^ate  of  these 
conclusions,  as  they  gradually  accumulate,  will 
form  the  basis  of  fiiturp  theories,  each  more 
and  more  nearly  approximating  to  perfection ; 
the  first,  and  second,  and  third  story  of  our 
edifice  may  be  soundly  and  solidly  constructed; 
although  time  must  still  elapse  before  the 
roof  and  pinnacles  of  the  perfect  building  can 
be  completed.  Admitting  therefore,  that  we 
have  yet  much  to  learn,  we  contend  that  much 
sound  knowledge  has  been  already  acquired ; 
and  we  protest  against  the  rejection  of  estab- 
lished parts,  because  the  whole  is  not  yet  made 
perfect. 

It  was  assuredly  prudent,  during  the  infancy 
of  Geology,  in  the  immature  state  of  those  phy- 
sical sciences  which  form  its  only  sure  foun- 
dation, not  to  enter  upon  any  comparison  of 
the  Mosaic  accoiuit  of  creation  with  the  struc- 
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tiire  of  the  earth,  then  almost  totally  un- 
known ;  the  time  was  not  then  come  when  the 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  was  suffici- 
ently advanced  to  admit  of  any  profitable  in- 
vestigation of  this  question ;  but  the  discoveries 
of  the  last  half  century  have  been  bo  extensive 
in  this  department  of  natural  knowledge,  that, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  the  subject  is  now  forced 
upon  our  consideration,  and  can  no  longer  es- 
cape discussion.  The  truth  is,  that  all  observers, 
however  various  may  be  their  speculations,  re- 
specting the  secondary  causes  by  which  geolo- 
gical phenomena  have  been  brought  about,  are 
now  agreed  in  admitting  the  lapse  of  very  long 
periods  of  time  to  have  been  an  essential  condi- 
tion to  the  production  of  these  phenomena. 

It  may  therefore  be  proper,  in  thfe  part  of  our 
enquiry,  to  consider  how  far  the  brief  account  of 
creation,  contained  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  can 
be  shown  to  accord  with  those  natural  phe- 
nomena, which  will  come  under  consideration 
in  the  course  of  the  present  essay.  Indeed 
some  examination  of  this  question  seems  in- 
dispensable at  the  very  threshold  of  an  inves- 
tigation, the  subject  matter  of  which  will  be 
derived  from  a  series  of  events,  for  the  most  part, 
long  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  human 
species.  I  trust  it  may  be  shown,  not  only  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  the  Mo- 
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saic  QarratiTe,  but  that  the  results  of  geol(^cal 
enquiry  throw  important  light  od  parts  of  this 
history,  which  are  otherwise  involved  in  much 
obscurity. 

If  the  si^gestions  I  shall  venture  to  propose 
require  some  modification  of  the  most  commonly 
received  and  popular  interpretation  of  the  Mo* 
saic  narrative,  this  admission  neither  involves 
any  impeachment  of  the  authenticity  of  the  text, 
nor  of  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  formerly 
interpreted  it  otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation as  to  facts  which  have  but  recently  been 
brought  to  light ;  and  if,  in  this  respect,  geology 
should  seem  to  require  some  little  concession 
from  the  literal  interpreter  of  scripture,  it  may 
fairly  be  held  to  afford  ample  compensation 
for  this  demand,  by  the  lai^e  additions  it  has 
made  to  the  evidences  of  natural  reli^n,  in 
a  department  where  revelation  was  not  designed 
to  give  information. 

The  disappointmait  of  those  who  look  for  a 
detailed  account  of  geolc^ical  phenomena  in 
the  Bible,  rests  on  a  gratuitous  expectation  of 
finding  therein  historical  information,  respecting 
all  the  operations  of  the  Creator  in  times  and 
places  with  which  the  human  race  has  no  con- 
cern ;  as  reasonably  might  we  object  that  the 
Mosaic  history  is  imperfect,  because  it  makes  no 
specific  mention  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  or 
the  rings  of  Saturn,  as  feel  disappointment  at 
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not  finding  in  it  the  history  of  geological  phe- 
nomena, the  details  of  which  may  he  fit  matter 
for  an  encyclopedia  of  science,  but  are  foreign 
to  the  objects  of  a  volume  intended  only  to  be 
a  gnide  of  religious  belief  and  moral  conduct. 

We  may  fairly  ask  of  those  persons  who  con- 
sider physical  science  a  fit  subject  for  rerdation, 
what  point  they  can  im^ine  short  of  a  com- 
munication of  Omniscience,  at  which  such  a  reve- 
lation might  have  stopped,  without  imperfections 
of  omission,  less  in  degree,  but  similar  in  kind,  to 
that  which  they  impute  to  the  existing  narrative 
of  Moses?  A  revelation  of  so  much  only  of 
astronomy,  as  was  known  to  Copernicus,  would 
have  seemed  imperfect  after  the  discoveries  of 
Newton ;  and  a  revelation  of  the  science  of  New- 
ton would  have  appeared  defective  to  La  Place : 
a  revelation  of  all  the  chemical  knowledge  of 
the  eigfateentb  century  would  have  been  as 
deficient  in  comparison  with  the  information  of 
the  present  day,  as  what  is  now  known  in  this 
science  will  probably  appear  before  the  termi- 
nation of  another  age ;  in  tl^  whole  circle  of 
sciences,  there  is  not  one  to  which  this  argument 
may  not  be  extended,  until  we  should  require 
from  revelation  a  full  developement  of  all  the 
mysterious  agencies  that  uphold  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  material  world.  Such  a  reve- 
lation might  indeed  be  suited  to  beings  of  a 
more  exalted  order  than  mankind,  and  the  at- 
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tainment  of  such  knowledge  of  the  works  as 
well  as  of  the  ways  of  God,  may  perhaps  form 
some  part  of  our  happiness  ia  a  future  state ;  but 
unless  human  nature  had  heen  constituted  other- 
wise than  it  is,  the  above  supposed  communication 
of  omniscifflice  would  have  been  imparted  to  crea- 
tures, utterly  incapable  of  receiving  it,  under  any 
past  or  present  moral  or  physical  condition  of 
the  human  race ;  and  would  have  been  also  at 
variance  with  the  design  of  all  God's  other  dis- 
closures of  himsdf,  the  end  of  which  has  uni- 
formly been,  not  to  impart  intellectual  but  moral 
knowledge. 

Several  hypotheses  have  been  proposed,  witli  a 
view  of  reconciling  the  phenomena  of  Geology, 
with  the  brief  account  of  creation  wfaicli  we  find 
in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Some  have  attempted 
to  ascribe  the  formation  of  all  the  stratified 
rocks  to  the  effects  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge ;  an 
opinion  which  is  irreconclleable  with  the  enor- 
mous thickness  and  almost  infinite  subdivisions 
of  these  strata,  and  with  the  numerous  and  regular 
successions  which  they  contain  of  the  remains 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  differing  more  and 
more  widely  from  existing  species,  aa  the 
strata  in  which  we  find  them  are  placed  at 
greater  depths.  The  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  remains  belong  to  extinct  ge- 
nera, and  almost  all  of  them  to  extinct  species, 
that  lived  and  multiplied  and  died  on  or  near 
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the  ^ts  where  they  are  now  found,  showB  that 
the  strata  in  which  they  occur  were  deposited 
slowly  and  gradually,  during  long  periods  of  time, 
and  at  widely  distant  interrals.  These  extinct 
animals  and  vegetables  could  therefore  have 
formed  no  part  of  the  creation  with  which  we 
are  immediately  connected. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  othors.  that  these 
strata  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
during  the  interval  between  the  creation  of  man 
and  the  Mosaic  deluge ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of 
that  deluge,  portions  of  the  globe  which  had 
been  previously  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  formed  the  antediluvian  continents,  were 
suddenly  submerged ;  while  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  ocean  rose  to  supply  their  place.  To  this 
hypothesis  also,  the  facts  I  shall  subsequently 
advance  offer  insuperable  objections. 

A  third  opinion  has  been  suggested,  both  by 
learned  theologians  and  by  geolc^sts,  and  on 
groonds  independent  of  one  another;  viz.  that 
the  Days  of  the  Mosaic  creation  need  not  be 
understood  to  imply  the  same  length  of  time 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  single  revolution  of 
the  globe ;  but  successive  periods,  each  of  great 
extent :  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  order 
of  succession  of  the  organic  remains  of  a  former 
world,  accords  with  the  order  of  creation  re- 
corded in  Genesis.  This  assertion,  though  to  a 
certain  degree  apparently  correct,  is  not  entirely 
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supported  by  geological  foots ;  since  it  appeals 
that  the  most  ancient  marine  animals  occur  in 
the  same  dlTision  of  the  lowest  transition  strata 
with  the  earliest  remains  of  v^etables ;  so  that 
the  evidence  of  organic  remains,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  shows  the  origin  of  plants  and  animals  to 
hare  been  contemporaneous :  if  any  creation  of 
T^etables  preceded  that  of  animals,  no  evidence 
of  such  an  event  has  yet  been  discovered  by  the 
researches  of  geology.  Still  there  is,  I  believe, 
no  sound  critical,  or  theological  objection,  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  "day,"  as  meaning  a 
long  period ;  but  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
such  extension,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  text  of 
Genesis  with  physical  appearances,  if  it  can  be 
^own  that  the  time  indicated  by  the  phenomena 
of  Geology*  may  be  found  in  the  undefined 
interval,  following  the  announcement  of  the  first 
verse. 

In  my  inaugural  lecture,  published  at  Oxford, 
1820,  pp.  3t,  32,  I  have  stated  my  opinion  in 

*  A  very  interestiog  treatlK  on  the  Consisteacy  of  Geolo^ 
with  Sacred  History  has  recently  been  published  at  Newhaven, 
1833,  by  Professor  Silliman,  as  a  supplemeot  to  an  American 
edition  of  Bake  well 'a  Geology,  1833.  The  author  contends  that 
the  period  alluded  to  in  the  first  verse  of  Geneaia,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning," is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  first  day,  and  that 
it  may  be  r^iarded  as  standing  by  itself,  and  admitting  of  any 
extension  backward  in  time  which  the  facts  may  seem  to  require. 

He  is  further  disposed  to  consider  the  six  days  of  creation  as 
periods  of  time  of  indefinite  length,  and  that  the  word  "day"  Is 
not  of  necessity  limited  to  twenty-four  hours. 
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&Toar  of  the  hypothesis,  "  which  supposes  the 
word  '  beginning,^  as  applied  by  Moses  in  the 
first  Terse  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  express  an 
undefined  period  of  time,  which  was  antecedent 
to  the  last  great  change  that  afiected  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  to  the  creation  of  its  present 
animal  and  vegetable  inhabitants ;  during  which 
period  a  long  series  of  operations  and  revolutions 
may  have  been  going  on ;  which,  as  they  are 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  are  passed  over  in  silence  by  the 
sacred  historian,  whose  only  concern  with  them 
was  barely  to  state,  that  the  matter  of  the  uni- 
verse is  not  eternal  and  self-existent,  but  was 
originally  created  by  the  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty." 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  finding  that  the 
view  of  thU  subject,  which  I  have  here  expressed, 
and  have  long  entertained,  is  in  perfect  'ac- 
cordance with  the  h^hly  valuable  opinion  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  recorded  in  the  following  passages 
of  his  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Revelation, 
chap.  vii. : — "  Does  Moses  ever  say,  that  when 
Grod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  he  did 
more,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  than  transform 
them  out  of  previously  existing  materials  ?  Or 
does  he  ever  say  that  there  was  not  an  interval 
of  many  ages  between  the  first  act  of  creation 
described  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Book  of  Ge-. 
nesis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed  at  the 
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beginning,  and  those  more  detailed  operations, 
the  account  of  which  commences  at  the  second 
Terse,  and  which  are  described  to  us  as  having 
been  performed  in  so  many  days?  Or,  finally, 
does  he  ever  make  us  to  understand  that  the 
genealogiea  of  man  went  any  farther  than  to  fix 
the  antiquity  of  the  species,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, that  they  left  the  antiquity  of  the  globe 
a  free  subject  for  the  speculation  of  philo- 
sophers ? " 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  discussion  among 
learned  theologians,  whether  the  first  verse 
of  Geneus  should  be  considered  proBpectively, 
as  containing  a  summary  announcement  of  that 
new  creation,  the  details  of  which  follow  in  the 
record  of  the  operations  of  the  six  succesuve 
days;  or  as  an  abstract  statement  that  the 
heaTen  and  earth  were  made  by  God,  without 
limiting  the  period  when  that  creative  agency 
was  exerted.  The  latta  of  these  opinions  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  discoveries  of 
G«>logy. 

The  Mosaic  narrative  commences  with  a  de- 
claration, that  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth."  These  few  fin^ 
WOTds  of  Genesis  may  be  fairly  appealed  to  by 
the  geologist,  as  containing  a  Inief  statement 
<^  the  creation  of  the  material  elements,  at  a 
time  distinctly  preceding  the  operations  of  the 
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first  day  :  it  is  nowhere  affinned  that  God  cre- 
ated the  heaven  and  the  earth  in  the  first  ditty, 
but  in  the  beginning ;  this  beginning  may  have 
been  an  epoch  at  an  unmeasured  distance,  f<d- 
lowed  by  periods  of  undefined  duration,  during 
which  all  the  physical  c^rations  disclosed  by 
Geology  were  going  on. 

The  first  verse  of  Genesis,  therefore,  seems 
explicitly  to  assert  the  creation  of  the  Universe ; 
"  the  heaven,"  including  the  sidereal  systems  ;* 
"  and  the  earth,"  more  especially  specifying 
our  own  planet,  as  the  subsequent  scene  of  the 
operations  of  the  six  days  about  to  be  described : 
no  information  is  given  as  to  events  which  may 
have  occurred  upon  this  earth,  unconnected  with 
the  hishny  of  man,  betwe^i  the  creation  of  its 
component  matter  recorded  in  the  first  verse, 
and  the  era  at  which  its  history  is  resumed 
in  the  second  verse;  nor  is  any  limit  fixed 
to  the  time  during  which  these  intermediate 
events  may  have  been  going  on:  millions  of 
millions  of  years  may  have  occupied  the  inde- 
finite interval,  between  the  beginning  in  which 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the 

*  The  Hebrew  plural  word,  tkamaim,  Gea.  i.  1,  traDBlated 
beavHi,  maans  etymotogically,  the  higher  regions,  all  that  Menu 
above  the  earth  :  as  we  «ay,  Ood  above,  God  on  h^,  Ood  in 
beayen ;  meaniDg  thereby  to  express  the  presence  of  the  Deity 
in  apace  diatinct  from  this  earth.— E.  B.  Puey. 
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eTening  or  commeDcement  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative.* 

The  second  verse  may  describe  the  condition 
of  the  earth  on  the  evening  of  this  first  day ;  (for  in 
the  Jewidi  mode  of  computation  used  by  Moses, 

*  I  hare  much  MtMraction  in  subjoining  the  following  note 
by  my  friend,  the  RegiuB  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford,  as 
it  enables  me  to  advance  the  very  important  sanction  of  Hebrew 
criticism,  in  support  of  the  interpretations,  by  which  we  may  reccwi- 
eile  the  apparent  difficulties  arising  from  geological  phenomena, 
with  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.— 
"  Two  opposite  errors  have,  I  think,  been  committed  by  critics, 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  bara,  created  ;  the  one, 
by  those  who  asserted  that  it  mutt  in  ilself  signify  "  created  out 
of  nothing;"  the  other,  by  those  who  endeavoured,  by  aid  of 
etymology,  to  show  that  it  mutt  in  itself  signify  "  formation  out 
of  existing  matter,"  In  fact,  neither  is  the  case  j  nor  am  I  aware 
of  any  language  in  which  there  is  a  word  signifying  necetsarily 
"  created  out  of  nothing ;"  as  of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
word  when  used  of  the  agency  of  God  wonid,  in  itself,  imply  the 
previous  eiistence  of  matter.  Thus  the  English  word,  create,  by 
which  ftoni  is  translated,  expresses  that  the  thing  created  received 
its  existence  from  God,  without  in  itself  conveying  whether  God 
called  that  thing  into  existence  out  ofm>thirig,OT  no;  for  onr 
very  addition  of  the  words  "  out  of  nothing,"  shows  that  the  word 
creation  has  not,  in  itself,  that  force:  nor  indeed,  when  wc  speak 
of  ourselves  as  creatures  of  God's  hand,  do  we  at  all  mean  that 
we  were  phytically  formed  out  of  nodiing.  In  like  manner, 
whether  bara  should  be  paraphrased  by  "  created  out  of  nothing" 
(as  far  as  we  can  comprehend  these  words),  or,  "  gave  a  new 
and  distinct  state  of  existence  to  a  substance  already  existing," 
must  depend  upon  the  contest,  the  circumstances,  or  whsit  God 
has  elsewhere  revealed,  not  upon  the  mere  iotct  of  the  word. 
This  is  plain,  from  its  use  in  Gen.  i.  27,  of  the  creation  of  man, 
who,  as  we  are  instructed,  chap.  ii.  7,  was  formed  out  of  previ- 
ously existiug  matter,  the  '  dust  of  the  ground.'    The  word  bara. 
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each  day  is  reckoned  from  the  heginning  of  one 
evening  to  the  beginning  of  another  evening). 
This  first  evening  may  be  considered  as  the  ter- 
mination of  the  indefinite  time  which  followed 
the  primeval  creation  announced  in  the  first 

a  indeed  bo  far  stronger  than  asah,  "  made,"  ia  that  bora  can 
only  be  used  with  reference  to  God,  wbereai  atah  may  be  applied 
to  man.  The  difference  is  exactly  that  vhicb  exists  in  English 
between  the  words  by  which  they  are  readered,  "  ra«ated  "  and 
"  made."  But  this  seems  to  me  to  belong  rather  to  our  mode  of 
conception  than  to  the  subject  itself;  for  making,  when  spoken 
of  with  reference  to  God,  is  equivalent  to  creating. 

The  words  accordingly,  bara,  created — asah,  motie — yatsar, 
formed,  are  used  repeatedly  by  Isaiah,  and  are  also  employed  by 
Amos,  as  equivalent  to  each  other.  Bara  and  atah  express  alike 
a  formation  of  something  new(de  novo),  something  whose  exist- 
ence  in  this  new  state  originated  id,  and  depends  entirely  upon 
the  will  of  its  creator  or  maker.  Thus  God  speaks  of  Himself  as 
the  Creator  "  horte"  of  the  Jewish  people,  e.  g.  Isaiah  sliii. 
1, 15;  and  a  new  event  ia  spoken  of  under  the  same  tenn  as  "a 
creation,"  Numb.  xvi.  30,  English  version,  "  if  the  Lord  make  a 
new  thing :"  in  the  ma^n,  Heb,  "  create  a  creature."  Agaia, 
the  Psalmist  uses  the  same  word,  Ps.  civ.  30.  when  describing 
the  renovation  of  the  face  of  the  earth  through  the  successive 
generations  of  living  creatures,  "  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit, 
they  are  created;  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth," 
The  question  is  popularly  treated  by  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Mant- 
cheiame,  torn.  ii.  lib.  5,  c.  4 ;  or,  in  a  better  spirit,  by  Fetaviua 
Dogm.  Theol.  torn.  tii.  de  opificio  sex  dierum,  lib.  1,  c.  1,  ^  8. 

After  having  continually  re-read  and  studied  this  account,  I 
can  come  to  no  other  result  than  that  the  words  "  created"  and 
"made"  are  synonymous,  (although  the  former  is  to  ua  the 
stronger  of  the  two),  and  that,  because  they  are  so  constantly  in- 
terchanged; as,Gen.  i.  ver.  21,"God  createcJ  great  whales:"  ver. 
25,  "  God  laode  the  beast  of  the  earth ;"  ver.  26, "  Let  us  make 
man ;"  ver.  27,  "  So  God  created  man."    At  the  same  time  it  i% 
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Terse,  and  as  the  commencement  of  the  firet  of 
the  six  succeeding  days,  in  which  the  earth  was  to 
be  fitted  up,  and  peopled  in  a  manner  fit  for  the 
reception  of  mankind.  We  have  in  this  second 
verse,  a  distinct  mention  of  earth  and  waters,  as 

verj  probable  that  bBra,"creaf«ii,"  u  being  tbe  itionger  word,  was 
niectcdto  deicribe  the  first  production  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
The  point,  howeyei,  upon  which  the  inteipretatitHi  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Gcnesii  appears  to  me  really  to  turn,  is,  whether  the 
two  first  verses  are  merely  a  summary  itatemeot  of  what  is  related 
in  detail  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  and  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
it,  or  whether  they  cootaio  an  account  of  an  act  of  creation.  And 
this  last  seems  to  me  to  be  their  true  interpretation,  first,  because 
there  it  no  other  account  of  the  creation  of  the  earth ;  secondly,  the 
second  verae  describes  the  condition  of  the  earth  when  so  created, 
and  thus  prepares  for  the  occountof  the  work  of  the  six  days;  but 
if  they  speak  of  any  creatioD,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  creation 
"  in  the  begiinning"  was  previous  to  the  six  days,  because,  as  you 
will  observe,  the  creation  of  each  day  is  preceded  by  the  declara- 
tion that  God  add,  or  willed,  that  such  tbinp  should  be  ("  and 
God  said"),  and  therefore  the  very  form  of  tha  narrative  seems  to 
imply  that  the  creation  of  the  first  day  b^aa  when  these  words  an 
first  used,  i.e.  with  the  creation  of  light  in  ver.  3.  The  time  then  of 
the  creation  in  ver.  1  appears  to  me  not  to  be  deGaed :  we  are  told 
only  what  alone  we  are  concerned  with,  that  all  things  were  made 
by  God.  Nor  is  this  any  new  opinion.  Many  of  the  fathers 
(Uiey  are  quoted  by  Petavius,  ^  c.  c.  1 1 ,  ^  i. — viii.)  supposed  the 
two  first  verses  of  Genesis  to  contain  an  account  of  a  distinct  and 
prior  act  of  creation ;  some,  as  Augustine,  Theodotet,  and  others, 
that  of  the  creation  of  matter ;  others,  that  of  the  elements ; 
others  again  (and  they  tha  most  numerous)  imagine  that,  not 
these  visible  heavens,  but  what  they  think  to  be  called  elsewhere 
"the  highest  heavens,"  the  "  heaven  of  heavens,"  are  here  spoken 
of,  our  visible  heavens  being  related  to  have  been  created  on  tht 
second  day.  Petavius  himself  regards  the  light  as  the  only  act 
©f  creation  of  the  first  day  (c.  vii.  "  de  opere  primte  diei,  i.  e. 
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already  existing,  and  invohed  in  darkness; 
their  condition  also  is  described  as  a  state  of 
confusion  and  emptiness,  {tohu  bohu),  words 
which  are  Usually  interpreted  by  the  Tagne  and 
indefinite  Greek  term,  "  chaos,"  and  which  may 

Iwtf'),  ctmndertng  the  two  fiist  verses  as  a  sammary  of  the  ac- 
count of  creation  which  was  about  to  follow,  and  a  general  de* 
claration  that  ail  things  were  made  by  God. 

Episcopius  a^in,  and  othera,  thought  that  the  creation  and 
fall  of  the  bad  angels  took  place  in  the  interval  here  apoken  of: 
and  misplaced  aa  such  speculations  are,  still  they  seem  to  show 
that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  considerable  interval  may  have 
taken  place  between  the  creation  related  in  the  first  verse  of  Ge- 
nesis and  that  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  third  and  fol- 
lowing verses.  Accordingly,  in  some  old  editions  of  the  English 
Bible,  where  there  is  no  division  into  versea,  you  actually  find  a 
break  at  the  end  of  what  is  now  the  second  verse;  and  in  Lu- 
ther's Bible  (Wittenburg,  1557)  yon  have  in  additioo  the  figure  1 
placed  against  the  third  verse,  as  being  the  banning  of  the 
account  of  the  creation  on  the  firet  day. 

This  then  is  just  the  sort  of  confirmation  which  one  wished  for, 
because,  though  one  would  shrink  from  the  impiety  of  bending 
the  language  of  God's  book  to  any  other  than  its  obvious  mean- 
ing, we  can  not  help  fearing  lest  we  might  be  unconscioaslj 
influenced  by  tJie  Seating  opinions  of  our  own  day,  and  therefore 
turn  the  more  anxiously  to  those  who  explained  Holy  Scripture, 
before  these  theories  existed.  You  must  allow  me  to  add  that  I 
would  not  define  further.  We  know  nothing  of  creation,  nothing 
of  ultimate  cauieg,  nothing  of  space,  except  what  is  bounded  by 
actual  existing  bodies,  nothing  of  time,  but  what  is  limited  by  the 
revolution  of  those  bodies.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  appear  to 
dogmatize  upon  that,  of  which  it  requires  very  little  reflection,  or 
reverence,  to  confess  that  we  are  necessarily  ignorant.  "  Hardly 
do  we  gness  aright  of  things  that  are  upon  earth,  and  with  labour 
do  we  find  the  things  that  are  before  as ;  but  the  things  that  are  in 
heaven  who  hath  searched  out  ?"— Wisdom, ix.  16.— E.B.Pusey. 
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be  geologically  considered  as  designating  the 
wreck  and  ruins  of  a  former  world.  At  this 
intermediate  point  of  time,  the  preceding  unde- 
fined geol<^ical  periods  had  terminated,  a  new 
Series  of  events  commenced,  and  the  work  of  the 
first  morning  of  this  new  creation  was  the  calling 
forth  of  light  from  a  temporary  darkness,  which 
had  overspread  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  earth.* 

We  have  further  mention  of  this  ancient  earth 
and  ancient  sea  in  the  ninth  verse,  in  which  the 
waters  are  commanded  to  be  gathered  together 
into  one  place,  and  the  dry  land  to  appear ;  this 
dry  limd  being  the  same  earth  whose  material 
creation  had  been  announced  in  the  first  verse, 
and  whose  temporary  submersion  and  temporary 
darkness  are  described  in  the  second  verse ;  the 
appearance  of  the  land  and  the  gathering  together 
of  the  waters  are  the  only  facts  affirmed  re- 
specting them  in  the  ninth  verse,  but  neither 
land  nor  waters  are  said  to  have  been  created  on 
the  third  day. 

A  similar  interpretation  may  be  given  of  the 
fourteenth  and  four  succeeding  verses ;  what  is 

•  I  learn  from  Professor  Pusey  that  the  words  "  let  there  be 
tight,"  yeki  or,  Gen.  i.  3,  by  no  meaaa  Decessarily  imply, any 
more  than  the  English  vords  by  which  they  are  translated,  that 
light  had  never  existed  before.  They  may  speak  only  of  tbe 
substitution  of  light  for  darkness  upon  the  surface  of  this,  our 
planet :  whether  light  had  existed  before  in  other  parts  of  God's 
creation,  or  had  existed  upon  this  earth,  before  the  darkness  de- 
scribed in  V.  2,  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  narrative. 
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lierein  stated  of  the  celestial  luminaries  seems  to 
be  spoken  solely  with  reference  to  our  planet, 
and  more  especially  to  the  human  race,  then 
about  to  be  placed  upon  it.  We  are  not  told  that 
the  substance  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  first 
called  into  existence  upon  the  fourth  day:* 
the  text  may  equally  imply  that  these  bodies  were 
then  prepared,  and  appointed  to  certain  offices, 
of  high  importance  to  mankind ;  "  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day, 
and  over  the  night,"  **  to  be  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years."  The  fact 
of  their  creation  had  been  stated  before  in  the 
first  verse.  The  stars  also  are  mentioned  (Gen.  i. 
16)  in  three  words  only,  almost  parenthetically; 
as  if  for  the  sole  purpose  of  announcing,  that 
they  also  were  made  by  the  same  Power,  as 
those  luminaries  which  are  more  important  to 
us,  the  sun  and  moon.f  This  very  slight 
notice  of  the  countless  host  of  celestial  bodies, 
all  of  which  are  probably  suns,  the  centres 
of  other  planetary  systems,  whilst  our  little 
satellite,  the  moon,  is  mentioned  as  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  sun,  shows  clearly  that  astro- 
nomical phenomena  are  here  spoken  of  only 
according  to  their  relative  importance  to  our 
earth,  and  to  mankind,  and  without  any  regard 

*  See  notes,  p.  22  aod  p.  26. 

t  The  literal  translatioa  of  the  words  veeth  kaecocabm,  ii, 
"  And  the  sUre."— E.  B.  Puiey. 
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to  their  real  importance  in  the  boundless  uni- 
vene.  It  seems  impossible  to  include  the  fixed 
stars  among  those  bodies  which  are  said  (Gen. 
i.  V.  17.^  to  hsTe  been  set  in  the  finnament  of 
the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth;  since 
without  the  aid  of  telescopes,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  invisihle.  The  same  prin- 
ciple seems  to  pervade  the  description  of  creation 
which  concerns  our  planet :  the  creation  of  its 
component  matter  having  been  announced  in  the 
first  verse,  the  phenomena  of  Cieology,  like 
those  of  astroDomy,  are  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  the  narrative  proceeds  at  once  to  details  of 
the  actual  creation  which  have  more  immediate 
reference  to  man.* 

*  The  following  obiervations  by  Bishop  Oleig  (though,  at  the 
time  of  writing  them,  he  wu  not  entirely  conrinced  of  the  reality 
of  facts  announced  by  geological  discoTeries)  show  his  opinion  of 
the  facility  of  so  interpreting  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  as 
to  admit  of  an  indefinite  lapse  of  time  prior  to  the  existence  of 
the  human  race. 

"  I  am  indeed  Btrongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  matter  of 
the  corporeal  universe  was  all  created  at  once,  though  different 
portions  of  it  may  have  been  reduced  to  form  at  very  different 
periods ;  when  the  universe  was  created,  or  how  long  the  solar 
system  remained  in  a  chaotic  state  are  vain  enquiries,  to  which 
no  answer  can  be  given.  Hoses  records  the  history  of  the  earth 
only  in  its  present  state ;  he  affirms,  indeed,  that  it  was  created, 
and  that  it  was  without  form  and  void,  when  the  spirit  of  God 
began  to  move  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  mass ;  but,  ha  does  not 
say  how  long  that  mass  had  been  in  the  state  of  chaos,  or 
whether  it  was,  or  vras  not  the  wreck  of  some  former  system, 
which  had  been  inhabited  by  liring  creatures  of  different  kinds 
from  those  which  occupy  the  present.     1  say  this,  not  to  meet 
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The  interpretatioD  here  proposed  seems  more- 
over to  solve  the  difficulty,  which  would  otherwise 
atteod  the  statement  of  the  appearance  of  light 
npon  the  first  day,  whilst  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  are  not  made  to  appear  until  the  fourth. 
If  we  suppose  all  the  heavenly  hodies,  and 
the  earth,  to  have  been  created  at  the  indefi- 
nitely distant  time,  designated  by  the  word  be- 
ginning, and  that  the  darkness  described  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  was  a  temporary  dark- 
ness, produced  by  an  accumulation  of  dense  va- 

the  objection  which  has  •ometimei  been  urged  agminst  the  Mo- 
naic  cotmogoaj,  from  its  representing  the  works  of  creation 
as  bdng  no  more  than  six  or  seven  thousand  years  old,  for  Moses 
gives  no  such  r^Mresentstion  of  the  age  of  those  works.  How- 
ever distant  the  period  may  be,  and  it  is  probably  very  distaitt, 
when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  there  has  been  a 
time  when  it  was  not  distant  one  year,  one  day,  or  one  hour. 
Those,  therefore,  who  contend  that  the  glory  of  the  Almighty 
God  manifested  in  his  works,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  gbort 
period  of  six  or  seven  thousand  years,  are  not  aware  that  the 
same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  longest  period  which  can 
possibly  be  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  No  assignable 
quantity  of  successive  duration  bears  any  proportian  to  eternity, 
and  though  we  should  suppose  the  corporeal  universe  to  have 
been  created  six  millions  or  six  hundred  millions  of  years  ago,  a 
caviller  might  still  say,  and  with  equal  reason,  that  the  glory  of 
Almighty -God  manifested  in  his  works  cannot  be  so  limited.  It 
is  not  to  silence  such  objections  as  this,  that  I  have  admitted  die 
existence  of  a  former  earth  and  visible  heavens  to  be  itot  incon- 
uatent  with  the  cosmogony  of  Moiea,  or  indeed  with  any  other 
part  of  scripture,  but  only  to  prevent  the  faith  of  the  jhou* 
reader  from  bemg  unsettled  by  the  discoveries,  whether  real  or 
pretended,  of  our  modem  geologists.     If  these  philosophers  hare 
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pours  "upon  the  face  of  the  deep;"  an  incipient 
dispersion  of  these  vapours  may  have  readmitted 
light  to  the  earth,  upon  the  first  day,  whilst  the 
exciting  cause  of  light  was  still  obscured ;  and 
the  further  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  upon 
the  fourth  day,  may  have  caused  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  to  reappear  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  to  assume  their  new  relations  to  the 
newly  modified  earth,  and  to  the  human  race.* 

We  have  evidence  of  the  presence  of  light 
during  long  and  distant  periods  of  time,  m  which 

really  diMovered  foMil  bones  that  must  have  belonged  to  species 
and  genera  of  animals,  which  now  no  where  exist,  either  on  the 
earth  or  in  the  ocean,  and  if  the  destruction  of  these  genera  or 
species  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  deluge,  or  any 
other  catastrophe  to  which  we  know,  from  authentic  history,  that 
our  globe  has  been  actually  subjected,  or  if  it  be  a  fact,  that 
towards  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  found  strata,  which  could 
not  have  been  so  disposed  as  they  are,  but  by  the  sea,  or  at  least 
some  watery  mass  remaining  over  them  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  duration  of  Noab's  flood ;  if 
these  things  be  indeed  well  ascertained,  of  which  I  am  however 
by  no  means  convinced,  tliere  is  nothing  to  the  sacred  writings 
forbidding  us  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  ruins  of  a  former 
earth,  deposited  in  the  chaotic  mass  of  which  Moses  informed  us 
that  God  fonned  the  present  system.  His  history,  as  far  as 
it  comes  down,  is  the  histoi;  of  the  present  earth,  and  of  the 
primeval  ancestors  of  its  present  inhabitants ;  and  one  of  the 
most  scientific  and  ingenious  of  geolt^ts  has  clearly  proTed,t 
that  the  human  race  cannot  be  much  more  ancient  than  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver," — Slack- 
house's  Bible,  by  BuAcp  Oleig,  p.  6,  7,  1816. 
•  See  note,  p.  26. 
t  See  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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the  many  extinct  fossil  forms  of  animal  life 
succeeded  one  another  upon  the  early  surface  of 
the  globe :  this  evidence  consists  in  the  petrified 
remains  of  eyes  of  animals,  found  in  geol(^cal 
formations  of  various  ages.  In  a  future  chapter 
I  shall  shov,  that  the  eyes  of  Trilobites,  which 
are  pr^erred  in  strata  of  the  transition  forma- 
tion, (PL  45,  Figs.  9,  10,  II),  were  comtnicted 
in  a  manner  so  closely  resembling  those  of  ex- 
isting Crustacea ;  and  that  the  eyes  of  Ichthyo- 
sauri, in  the  lias,  (PI.  10,  Figs.  1,  2),  contained 
an  apparatus,  so  like  one  in  the  eyes  of  many 
birds,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  these  fossil  eyes 
were  optical  instruments,  calculated  to  receive,  in 
the  same  manner,  impressions  of  the  same  light, 
which  conveys  the  perception  of  sight  to  living 
animals.  This  conclusion  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  general  fact,  that  the  heads  of  all  fossil 
fishes  and  fossil  reptiles,  in  every  geological  for- 
mation, are  furnished  with  cavities  for  the  re- 
ception of  eyes,  and  with  perforations  for  the 
passage  of  optic  nerves,  although  the  cases  are 
rare,  in  which  any  part  of  the  eye  itself  has  been 
preserved.  The  influence  of  light  is  also  so 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  existing  vegetables, 
that  we  cannot  but  infer,  that  it  was  equally 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  numerous 
fossil  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which 
are  coextensive  and  coeval  with  the  remains' of 
fossil  animals. 
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It  appears  highly  probable  from  recent  discb- 
Teries,*  that  light  is  not  a  material  subatance,  but 
only  an  effect  of  undulations  of  ether;  that  this 
infinitely  subtle  and  elastic  ether  pervades  all 
space,  and  even  the  interior  of  all  bodies ;  so 
long  as  it  remains  at  rest,  there  is  total  dark- 
ness; when  it  is  put  into  a  peculiar  state  of 
TibratioD,  the  s^isation  of  light  is  produced : 
this  vibration  may  be  excited  by  various  causes ; 
e.  g.  by  the  sun,  by  the  stars,  by  electricity,  com- 
bustion, &c.  If  then  light  be  not  a  substance, 
but  only  a  series  of  vibrations  of  ether,  t  e. 
an  effect  produced  on  a  subtile  fluid,  by  the 
excitement  of  one  or  many  extraneous  causes,  it 
can  hardly  be  said,  nor  is  it  said,  in  Cren.  i.  3,  to 
have  been  created,^  though  it  may  be  Uterally 
said  to  be  called  into  action. 

Lastly,  in  the  reference  made  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  Exod.  zx.  11,  to  the  six  days  of 
the  Mosaic  creation,  the  word  <uah,  "  made,"  is 
the  same  which  is  used  in  Gen.  i.  7.  and  Gen.  i. 
16,  and  which  has  been  shown  to  be  less  strong 
and  less  cmnprehensive  than  bara,  "created;" 
and  as  it  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing,  it  may  be  here  employed 

*  For  a  general  atatement  of  the  undulatoiy  theory  of  light, 
■ee  Sir  John  Harachell,  ait.  Light,  part  iii.  sec.  2.  BBcyc. 
Hetropol.  See  also  Proresior  Airy'a  Hathematical  Tract*,  2nd 
edit.  1831,  p.  249;  and  Mrs.  Soraerrille's  Connexion  of  th« 
Physical  Sciences,  1834,  p.  185. 

t  See  Note,  p.  26. 
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to  express  a  new  arrangement  of  materials  that 
existed  before.* 

After  all,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
question  is  not  respecting  the  correctness  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  but  of  our  interpretation  of  it ; 
and  still  further,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  object  of  this  account  was,  not  to  state  in  what 
manner,  but  b^  whom,  the  world  was  made.  As 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  men  in  those  early 
days  was  to  worship  the  most  glorious  objects  of 
nature,  namely,  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars ;  it 
should  seem  to  have  been  one  important  point  in 
the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  to  guard  the  Is- 
raelites  against  the  Polytheism  and  idolatry  of 
the  nations  around  them ;  by  announcing  that  all 
these  magnificent  celestial  bodies  were  no  Gods, 
but  the  woiks  of  One  Almighty  Creator,  to  whom 
alone  the  worship  of  mankind  is  due.t 

■  See  Note,  p.  22. 

t  Haviag  thus  far  veDtured  to  enter  into  a  leiiea  of  ezplaoa- 
tious,  which  I  think  will  recODcile  even  the  letter  of  the  text  of 
Genesia  with  the  phenomena  of  Geolo^,  I  forbear  to  Bay  more 
on  this  important  lubject,  and  have  much  Batiafaction  in  being 
able  to  refer  my  readers  to  some  admirable  articles  in  the  Chris- 
tittn  Observer  (May,  June,  July,  Auguit,  1834)  for  a  very  able 
and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  present  state  of  this  ques- 
tion; explaining  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
ofiering  many  temperate  and  judicious  aug^eitions,  as  to  the 
qtirit  in  which  inveatigationg  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  conducted. 
1  would  also  refer  to  Bisliop  Horsley's  Sermons,  8vo.  1816,  vol, 
iii.  ur.  39 ;  to  Bishop  Bird  Sumner's  Records  of  Creation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  356  ;  Douglas's  Errors  regarding  Religion,  1830,  p.  261-264, 
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Chapter  III. 

Proper  Subjects  of  Geological  Enquiry. 

The  history  of  the  earth  forms  a  large  and 
complex  subject  of  enquiry,  divisible  at  its  out- 
set, into  two  distinct  branches ;  the  first,  com- 
prehending the  history  of  unorganized  mineral 

Hig^ns  on  the  Honical  and  Minenl  Geolc^es,  1832 ;  and 
moK  especially  to  Profeuor  Sedgwklc'i  doquent  and  admirable 
diacoune  on  the  Studies  of  the  Unirersity  ofCEimbriJge,  1833,  in 
vhich  he  has  most  ably  pointed  out  the  relations  which  Geolt^ 
bears  to  natural  religion,  and  thus  sums  up  his  valuable  opinion 
aa  to  the  Icind  of  information  we  ought  to  look  for  in  the  Bible : 
"  The  Bible  initructa  us  that  roan,  and  other  living  things,  bare 
been  placed  but  a  few  years  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  physical 
monuments  of  the  world  bear  witness  to  the  same  truth :  if  the 
astronomer  teUs  ua  of  myriads  of  worlds  not  spoken  of  in  the 
sacred  records;  the  geologist,  in  like  manner,  proves  (not  by 
arguments  from  analogy,  but  by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
physical  phenomena)  that  there  were  former  conditions  of  onr 
planet,  separated  from  each  other  by  vast  intervals  of  time, 
during  which  man,  and  the  other  creatures  of  his  own  date,  had 
not  been  called  into  being.  Periods  such  as  these  belong  not, 
therefore,  to  the  moral  history  of  our  race,  and  come  neither 
irithin  the  tetter  nor  the  spirit  of  revelation.  Between  the  first 
creation  of  the  earth  and  that  day  in  which  it  pleased  God 
to  place  man  upon  it,  who  shall  dare  to  define  the  interval? 
On  this  question  scripture  is  silent,  but  that  silence  destroys  not 
the  meaning  of  those  physical  monuments  of  his  power  that  God 
has  pnt  before  onr  eyes,  giving  us  at  the  same  time  facnitiea 
vhwebywe  may interpiet  them  and  comprehend  their  meaning." 
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matter,  and  of  tbe  TariouB  changes  through 
vhich  it  has  advanced,  from  the  creation  of  its 
component  elements  to  its  actual  condition ;  the 
second,  embracing  the  past  history  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  successive 
modifications  which  these  two  great  departments 
of  nature  have  undeigone,  during  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  operations  that  have  affected 
the  surface  of  our  planet.  As  the  study  of  both 
th^e  branches  forms  the  subject  of  the  science 
of  Geology,  it  is  no  less  important  to  examine 
the  nature  and  action  of  the  physical  forces, 
that  have  affected  unoiganized  mineral  bodies, 
than  to  investigate  the  laws  of  life,  and  varied 
conditions  of  organization,  that  prevailed  while 
the  cmet  of  our  globe  was  in  process  of  for- 
mation. 

Before  we  oiter  on  the  history  of  fossil 
animals  and  v^etables,  we  must  therefore  first 
briefly  review  the  progressive  stages  of  mineral 
formations ;  and  see  how  far  we  can  discover 
in  the  chemical  constitution,  and  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the  earth, 
proofe  of  general  prospective  adaptation  to  the 
economy  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

As  far  as  our  planet  is  concerned,  the  first  act 
of  creation  seems  to  have  consisted  in  giving 
origin  to  the  elements  of  the  material  world. 
These  inoi^anic  elements  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived no  subsequent  addition  to  their  number. 
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and  to  have  undergone  no  alteration  in  their 
nature  and  qualities ;  but  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted at  their  creation  to  the  self  same  laws  that 
regulate  their  actual  condition,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued subject  to  these  laws  during  every  suc- 
ceeding period  of  geological  change.  The  same 
elements  also  which  enter  the  composition  of 
existing  animals  and  plants,  appear  to  have 
performed  similar  functions  in  the  economy  of 
many  successive  animal  and  vegetable  crea- 
tions. 

la  tracing  the  history  of  these  natural  phe- 
nomena we  enter  at  once  into  the  consideration 
of  Geological  Dynamics,  including  the  nature 
and  mode  of  operation  of  all  kinds  of  physical 
agents,  that  have  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
manner,  affected  the  surface  and  interior  of  the 
earth.  In  the  foremost  rank  of  these  agents,  we 
find  Fire  and  Water, — those  two  universal  and 
mighty  antagonizing  forces,  which  have  most 
materially  influenced  the  condition  of  the  globe; 
and  which  man  also  has  converted  into  the  most 
efficient  instruments  of  his  power,  and  obedient 
auxiliaries  of  his  mechanical  and  chemical  and 
culinary  operations. 

The  state  of  the  ingredients  of  crystalline 
rocks  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been  influenced 
by  chemical  and  electro-magnetic  forces ;  whilst 
Uiat  of  stratitied  sedimentary  deposits  has  re- 
sulted chiefly  from  the  mechanical  action  of 
moving  water,  and  has  occasionally  been  modi- 
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.fied  by  large  admixtures  of  animal  and  vege- 
table remaioB. 

As  the  action  of  all  the^  forces  will  be  ren- 
dered- most  intelligible  by  examples  of  their 
effects,  I  at  once  refer  my  readers  for  a  synoptic 
view  of  them,  to  the  section  which  forms  the  first 
of  my  series  of  plates.*  The  object  of  this  sec- 
tion is,  first,  to  represent  the  order  in  which 
the  successive  series  of  Btrati6ed  formations  are 
piled  on  one  another,  almost  like  courses  of 
masonry ;  secondly,  to  mark  the  changes  that 
occur  in  their  mineral  and  mechanical  con- 
dition ;  thirdly,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  all 
stratified  rocks  have  at  various  periods  been 
disturbed,  by  the  intrusion  of  unstratified  crys- 
talline rocks ;  and  variously  affected  by  eleva- 
tions, depressions,  fractures,  and  dislocations; 
fourthly,  to  give  examples  of  the  alterations  in 
the  forms  of  animal  and  v^etable  life,  that  have 
accompanied  these  chai^^  of  the  mineral  con- 
ditions of  the  earth. 

From  the  above  section  it  appears  that  there 
are  eight  distinct  varieties  of  the  crystalline  un- 
stratified rocks,  and  twenty-eight  well  defined 
divisions  of  the  stratified  formations.  Taking 
the  average  maximum  thickness  of  each  of  these 
divisions,  at  one  thousand  feet,t  we  should  have 

*  The  detailed  explanation  of  this  section  is  g^ivcn  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  plates  in  vol.  ii. 

f  Many  formationi  greatly  exceed,  whilst  others  fait  short,  of 
the  arerage  here  taken. 
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a  total  amount  of  more  than  five  miles ;  but  aa 
the  transition  and  primary  strata  very  much 
exceed  this  average,  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
European  stratified  series  may  be  considered  to 
be  at  least  ten  miles. 


Chapter  IV. 

Relation  of  Unstratified  to  Stratified  Rocks. 

1  SHALL  enter  into  no  fiurther  details  respecting 
the  component  members  of  each  group  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  than  are  represented  by  the  lines  of 
division  aud  colours  upon  the  section.*  They 
are  arranged  under  the  old  divisions  oS  primaty, 
transition,  secondary,  and  tertiary  series,   more 

'  For  particular  iafonnation  raapoctiiig  the  mineral  character 
and  oi^anic  remains  of  the  strata  composing  each  series,  I  must 
refer  to  the  numerous  publications  that  have  been  devoted  to 
these  subjects.  A  most  coavenieot  summary  of  the  contents  of 
these  publications  will  be  found  in  De  La  Beche's  Manual  of 
Geology,  and  in  Von  Meyer's  FalaoLt^a,  (Frankfurt,  1832); 
ample  details  respecting  the  English  strata  are  given  in  Cony- 
beare  and  Phillips's  Gtoiogy  of  England  and  Wales.  See  also 
Bakevell's  Introduction  to  Geology,  1833  ;  and  Professor  Phil- 
lips's article  Geology,  in  the  Encyclopodia  Metropohtana ;  also 
Professor  Phillips's  Guide  to  Geology,  8vo.  1834;  and  De  La 
Beche's  Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,  8vo.  1834.  The 
history  of  the  oi^anic  remains  of  the  tertiary  period  has  been 
most  ably  eluciiSated  in  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology. 
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from  a  sense  of  the  convenience  of  this  Img  re- 
ceived arrangement,  than  from  the  reality  of 
any  strongly  defined  boundaries  by  which  the 
strata,  on  the  confines  of  each  series,  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another. 

As  the  materials  of  stratified  rocks  are  in  ^eat 
degree  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  those 
which  are  unstratified,*  it  will  be  premature  to 
eater  upon  the  consideration  of  derivative  strata, 
until  we  have  considered  briefly  the  history  of 
.the  primitive  formations.  We  therefore  com- 
mence out  inquiry  at  that  most  andeat  period, 
when  there  is  much  evidence  to  render  it 
probable  that  the  entire  materials  of  the  globe 
were  in  a  fluid  state,  and  that  ihe  cause  of  this 
fluidity  was  heat.  The  form  of  the  earth  being 
that  of  an  oblate  sphoroid,  compressed  at  the 
poles,  and  enlarged  at  the  equator,  is  that  which 
a  fluid  mass  would  assume  firom  revolution 
round  its  axis.  The  further  &ct,  that  the  short- 
est diameter  coincides  with  the  existing   axis 

*  In  Bpeaking  of  cryaUllioe  roeki  of  luppoMd  igneou  origin 
as  uaBtratJfied,  we  adopt  a  diitributioD  which,  thoagfa  not  Btricdy 
accurate,  has  long  been  in  genei&l  use  among  geoiogiBta.  ^octed 
maaaes  of  granite,  baaalt,  and  Inva  hare  frequently  bwisontal 
partings,  dividing  tbem  into  beda  of  varioua  extent  and  thickneu, 
SDch  aa  thoae  which  are  most  renuHuble  in  what  the  WemeriuiB 
haye  called  the  Floetz  trap  formation,  PI.  ],  lectioa  Fig.  6. ;  but 
they  do  not  ptesent  that  lubdivnion  into  aucceiiiona  of  imall  bed*, 
and  atill  vnaUer  lamine,  which  uaually  ezitu  in  aedimenlapy 
strata  that  have  been  deposited  by  the  action  of  water. 
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of  rotation,  shows  that  this  axis  has  been  the 
same  ever  since  the  crust  of  the  earth  attained 
its  present  solid  fonn. 

Assuming  that  the  whole  materials  of  the 
globe  may  have  once  been  in  a  fluid,  or  even  a 
nebular  state,*  from  the  presence  of  intense 
heat,  the  passage  of  the  first  consolidated  por- 
tions of  this  fluid,  or  nebulous  matter,  to  a  solid 
state  may  have  been  produced  by  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  its  surface  into  space ;  the  gradual 
abstraction  of  such  heat  would  allow  the  particles 
of  matter  to  appDoximate  and  crystallize ;  and 
the  first  result  of  this  crystallization  might  have 
been  the  formation  of  a  shell  or  crust,  composed 
of  oxidated  metals  and  metalloids,  constituting 
various  rocks  of  the  granitic  series,  around  an 
incandescent  nucleus,  of  melted  matter,  heavier 
than  granite ;  such  as  forms  the  more  weighty 
substance  of  basalt  and  compact  lava. 

It  is  now  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  controver- 
sies which  have  prevailed  during  the  last  half 
century,  respecting  the  origin  of  this  lai^e  and 
important  class  of  unstratified  crystalline  rocks. 


'  The  nebnlar  hypothesis  offen  the  most  simple,  and  therefoie 
the  most  probable  theory,  respecting  the  first  condition  of  the 
mBterial  elements  that  compose  our  solar  system.  Mr.  Whewell 
has  shown  how  far  this  theory,  auppoain^  it  to  be  established, 
would  tend  to  exalt  our  conviction  of  the  prior  existence  of 
some  presiding  Intelligence, — Bridgewater  Treatises,  No.  III. 
Chap.  vii. 
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which  the  common  consent  of  nearly  all  modern 
geologists  and  chemists  refers  to  the  action  of 
fire.  The  ^ency  of  central  heat,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  water  to  the  metalloid  bases  of  the 
earths  and  alkalis,  offer  two  causes  which,  taken 
singly  or  conjointly,  seem  to  explain  the  pro- 
duction and  state  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of 
these  rocks ;  and  to  account  for  many  of  the 
gtand  mechanical  movements  that  have  affected 
the  crust  of  the  globe. 

The  gradations  are  innumerable,  which  con- 
nect the  infinite  varieties  of  granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  greenstone,  and  basalt  with  the  tra- 
chytic  porphyries  and  lavas  that  are  at  this  day 
ejected  by  volcanos.  Although  there  stilt  re- 
main some  difficulties  to  be  explained,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  fluid  coi)dition  in  which  all 
unstratified  crystalline  rocks  originally  existed, 
was  owing  to  the  solvent  power  of  heat ;  a  power 
whose  effect  in  melting  the  most  solid  materials 
of  the  earth  we  witness  in  the  fusion  of  the 
hardest  metals,  and  of  the  flinty  materials  of 
glass.* 

*  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  on  bodies  cooled 
slowly  after  fusion ;  and  of  Sir  James  Hall,  on  reproducing  arti- 
ficial crystalliQe  rocks,  from  the  pounded  ingredients  of  the 
same  roclcs  highly  heated  under  strong  pressure ;  and  the  more 
recent  eipeiiments  of  Professor  Mitacherlich,  on  the  production 
of  artificial  crystals,  by  fusion  of  definite  proportions  of  tbeir  com- 
ponent elements,  have  removed  many  of  the  objeciions,  which 
were  once  urged  against  the  igneous  origin  of  crystalline  rocks. 
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Beneath  the  whole  series  of  stratified  rocks 
that  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  (see 
section  PI.  1 ),  there  probably  exists  a  founda- 
tion of  unstratified  crystalline  rocks;  bearing 
an  irregular  surface,  from  the  de^tus  of  which 
the  materials  of  stratified  rocks  have  in  great 
measure  been  derived,*  amountii^,  as  we  have 
stated,  to  a  thickness  of  many  miles.  This  is 
indeed  but  a  small  depth,  in  comparison  with 
the  diameter  of  the  globe ;  but  unall  as  it  is,  it 
afibrds  certain  evidence  of  a  long  series  of 
changes  and  revolutions ;  affecting  not  only  the 
mineral  condition  of  the  nascent  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  attended  also  by  important  alterations 
in  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

The  detritus  of  the  first  dry  lands,  being 
drifted  into  the  s^,  and  there  spread  out  into 
extensive  beds  of  mud  and  sand  and  gravel, 
would  for  ever  have  remained  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  had  not  other  forces  been 
subsequently  employed  to  raise  them  into  dry 
land :  these  forces  appear  to  have  been  the  same 
expansive  powers  of  heat  and  vapour  which, 
having  caused  the  elevation  of  the  first  raised 
portions  of  the  fiindamental  crystalline  rocks, 

*  Either  directly,  by  the  accumntatioD  of  the  iogredienta  of 
disintegrated  groDitic  rocks ;  or  indirectly,  by  the  repeated  de- 
atructioa  of  different  classes  of  stratified  roclcs,  the  inaterials  of 
which  had,  by  prior  openttions,  been  derived  from  unBtrati6ed 
formation  B. 
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t»ntiiiaed  their  enei^ea  throDgh  all  succeeding 
geological  epochB,  and  still  ex«t  them  in  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  active  volcanoes'; 
ph«iomeDa  incomparably  the  most  Tiolent  that 
now  appear  upon  the  surface  of  our  plan^.* 

The  evidence  of  design  in  the  employment  of 
forces,  which  have  thas  effected  a  grand  general 
purpose,  viz.  that  of  forming  dry  land,  by  ele- 
vating strata  from  beneath  the  waters  in  which 
they  were  deposited,  stands  independent  of  the 
truth  or  ema  of  contending  theories,  respecting 
the  origin  of  that  most  ancient  class  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  which  are  destitute  of  organic  re- 
mains (see  pi.  1. — section  1,2,3,4,5,6,7).    It  is 

*  "  Hie  fact  of  peat  and  frequent  alteration  in  the  relative  level 
of  the  tea  and  land  is  so  well  establiabed,  that  the  only  remain- 
iog  questioDS  regard  the  mode  in  which  these  alterations  have 
been  effected,  whether  by  elevation  of  the  land  itself,  or  subsi- 
dence in  the  level  of  tbe  sea?  And  the  nature  of  the  force 
vhich  has  produced  them  ?  Tbe  evidence  in  proof  of  great  and 
frequent  movements  of  tbe  land  itself,  both  by  protrusion  and 
Bubsidence,  and  of  tbe  connection  of  these  movement*  with  Uie 
operations  of  volcanos,  is  so  various  and  so  strong,  derived  from 
•o  many  different  quarters  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  every 
day  so  much  eitended  by  recent  enquiry,  as  almost  to  demiw- 
atrate  that  these  have  been  tbe  causes  by  which  those  great  re- 
volutions were  effected  ;  and  that  although  the  action  of  tbe  in- 
ward forces  which  protrude  the  land  baa  varied  greatly  in  diffe- 
rent countries,  and  at  different  periods,  they  are  now  and  ever 
have  been  incessantly  at  work  in  operating  present  change  and 
preparing  tbe  way  for  future  alteration  in  the  exterior  of  the 
globe."--~Geological  Sketch  of  the  Vicinity  of  Hastings,  by  Dr. 
Fitton,  pp.  85,  86. 
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immaterial  to  the  present  question,  whether  they 
were  formed  (according  to  the  theory  of  Hutton) 
from  the  detritus  of  the  earlier  granitic  rocks, 
spread  forth  by  water  into  beds  of  clay  and  sand ; 
and  subsequently  modified  by  heat :  or  whether 
they  have  been  produced,  (as  was  maintained  by 
Werner)  by  chemical  precipitation  from  a  fluid, 
having  other  powers  of  solution  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  waters  of  the  present  ocean.  It 
is  of  little  importance  to  our  present  purpose, 
whether  the  non-appearance  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables in  these  most  ancient  strata  was  caused 
by  the  high  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  in  which  they  were  mechanically  depo- 
sited ;  or  by  the  compound  nature  and  uninha- 
bitable condition  of  a  primeval  fluid,  holding 
their  materials  in  solution.  Alt  observers  admit 
that  the  strata  were  formed  beneath  the  water, 
and  have  been  subsequently  converted  into  dry 
land :  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  agents 
that  caused  the  movements  of  the  gross  unor- 
ganized materials  of  the  globe ;  we  find  sufficient 
evidence  of  prospective  wisdom  and  design,  in 
the  benefits  resulting  from  these  obscure  and 
distant  revolutions,  to  future  races  of  terrestrial 
creatures,  and  more  especially  to  Man.* 


'  In  describing  geological  phenomena,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  use  of  theoretical  terms,  and  the  provisional  adoption  of 
many  theoretical  opinions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  phe- 
have  been  produced.     From  among  the  various  and 
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In  unstratified  crystalline  rocks,  wholly  desti- 
tute of  animal  or  v^etable  remains,  we  search 
in  vain  for  those  most  obvious  evidences  of  con- 
trivance, which  commence  with  the  first  traces 
of  organic  life,  in  strata  of  the  transition  period  ; 
the  chief  agencies  which  tiiese  rocks  indicate, 
are  those  of  fire  and  water ;  and  yet  even  here  we 
find  proof  of  system  and  intention,  in  the  pur- 
pose which  they  have  accomplished,  of  supply- 
ing and  accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
the  materials  of  stratified  formations,  which,  in 
after  times,  were  to  be  elevated  into  dry  lands, 
in  an  ameliorated  condition  of  fertility.  Still 
more  decisive  are  the  evidences  of  design  and 
method,  which  arise  6rom  the  consideration  of  the 

confikting  theories  that  have  been  proposed  to  ezpl&io  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  probleruB  of  Geology,  I  select  those 
which  appear  to  carry  with  them  the  highest  degree  of  probabi- 
lity ;  but  as  results  remain  the  same  from  whatever  cause  they 
have  originated,  the  force  of  inferences  from  these  results  will  be 
nnatTected  by  changes  that  may  arise  in  our  opinions  as  to  the  phy- 
sical causes  by  which  these  have  been  produced.  As  in  estimat- 
ing the  merits  of  the  highest  productions  of  human  art  it  is  not 
requisite  to  understand  perfectly  the  nature  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  work  has  been  effected  in  order  to  appreciate  the  skill 
and  talent  of  the  artist  by  whom  it  was  contrived  ;  so  our  minds 
may  be  fully  impressed  with  a  perception  of  the  magnificent  re- 
sults of  creative  intelligence,  which  are  visible  in  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  although  we  can  but  partially  comprehend  the  mecha- 
nism that  has  been  instrumental  to  their  production ;  and  although 
the  full  developeraent  of  the  workings  of  the  material  instru- 
ments by  which  they  were  effected,  has  not  yet  been,  and  perhaps 
may  never  be,  vouchsafed  to  the  prying  curiosity  of  man. 
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Structure  and  composition  of  their  crj^talline 
mineral  ingredients.  In  every  particle  of  matter 
to  which  crystallization  has  been  applied,  we 
recc^ize  the  action  of  those  undeviating  laws  of 
polar  forces,  and  chemical  affinity,  which  have 
given  to  all  crystallized  bodies  a  series  of  fixt 
definite  forms  and  definite  compositions.  Such 
universal  prevalence  of  law,  method,  and  order 
assuredly  attests  the  agency  of  some  presiding 
and  controlling  mind. 

A  further  aigument,  which  will  be  more  in- 
sisted on  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  metallic 
veins,  may  be  founded  on  the  dispensation 
whereby  the  primary  and  transition  rocks  are 
made  the  principal  repositories  of  many  valuable 
metals,  which  are  of  such  peculiar  and  indis- 
pensable importance  to  mankind. 


Chapter  V. 

Volcanic  Rocks,  Basalt,  and  Trap. 

In  the  state  of  tranquil  equilibrium  which  our 
planet  has  attained  in  the  region  we  inhabit, 
we  are  apt  to  regard  the  foundation  of  the  solid 
earth,  as  an  emblem  of  duration  and  stability. 
Very  diflFerent  are  the  feelings  of  those  whose  lot 
is  cast  near  the  foci  of  volcanic  eruptions ;  to 
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them  the  earth  afibrds  no  stable  resting  place» 
bat  daring  the  paroxysms  of  T(^canic  activityt 
reels  to  and  fro,  and  vibrates  beneath  their 
feet ;  orerthrowing  cities,  yawning  with  dreadful 
chasms,  converting  seas  into  dry  lands,  and  dry 
lands  into  seas.  (See  Lydl's  Geology,  vol.  i. 
Passim.) 

To  the  inhabitants  of  snch  districts  we  speak 
a  language  which  they  iiilly  comprehend,  when 
we  describe  the  crust  of  the  globe  as  floating  on 
an  internal  nucleus  of  molten  elements;  they 
have  seen  these  molten  elements  burst  forth  in 
liquid  streams  of  lava ;  they  have  felt  the  earth 
beneath  them  quivering  and  rolling,  as  if  npaa 
the  billows  of  a  subterranean  sea;  they  have 
seen  mountaios  raised  and  valleys  depressed,  al- 
most  in  an  instant  of  time ;  they  can  duly  ap- 
preciate, from  sensible  experience,  the  force  of 
the  terms  in  which  geologists  describe  the 
tremulous  throes,  and  convulsive  agitations  of  the 
earth ;  during  the  passi^  of  its  strata  from  the 
bottom  of  the  seas,  in  which  they  received  their 
origin,  to  the  plains  and  mountains  in  which 
they  find  their  present  place  of  rest. 

We  see  that  the  streams  of  earthy  matter, 
which  issue  in  a  state  of  lusioo  from  active 
Tolcanoe,  are  spread  around  their  craters  in 
sheets  of  many  kinds  of  lava ;  some  of  these  so 
much  resemble  beds  of  basalt,  and  various  trap 
rocks,  that  occur  in  districts  remote  from  any 
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extstiDg  volcanic  vent,  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  latter  aleo  have  been  poured  forth  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  We  iurther  find  the 
rocks  adjacent  to  volcanic  craters,  intersected  by 
rents  and  fissures,  which  have  been  filled  with 
injections  of  more  recent  lava,  forming  trans- 
verse walls  or  dykes.  Similar  dykes  occur  not 
only  in  districts  occupied  by  basalt  and  trap 
rocks,  at  a  distance  from  the  site  of  any  modem 
volcanic  activity ;  but  also  in  strata  of  every 
formation,  fiY>m  the  most  ancient  primary,  to 
the  most  recent  tertiary  (see  Plate  1.  section 
f  1 — f  8.  h  I — h  2.  i  I — i  5) :  and  as  the  mineral 
characters  of  these  dykes  present  insensible  gra- 
dations, from  a  state  of  compact  lava,  through 
infinite  varieties  of  greenstone,  serpentine,  and 
porphyry  to  granite,  we  refer  them  all  to  a 
common  igneous  origin. 

The  sources  from  which  the  matter  of  these 
ejected  rocks  ascends  are  deeply  seated  be- 
neath the  granite ;  but  it  is  not  yet  decided 
whether  the  immediate  cause  of  an  eruption 
be  the  access  of  water  to  local  accumulations 
of  the  metalloid  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies ; 
or  whether  lava  be  derived  directly  from  that 
general  mass  of  incandescent  elements,  which 
may  probably  exist  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  beneath  the  surface  of  our  planet.* 

*  See  chapter  on  the  internal  temperature  of  the  earth. 
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Out  section  i^ows  how  closely  the  resists  of 
volcanic  forces  now  in  action  are  connected, 
both  with  the  phenomena  of  basaltic  formations, 
and  also  with  the  more  ancient  eruptions  of 
greenstone,  porphyry,  syenite,  and  granite.  The 
intrusion  both  of  dykes  and  irregular  beds  of  un- 
stratified  crystalline  matter,  into  rocks,  of  every 
age  and  every  formation,  all  proceeding  upwards 
from  an  unknown. depth,  and  oilen  accumulated 
into  vast  masses  overlying  the  surface  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  are  phenomena  coextensive  with  the 
globe. 

Throughout  all  these  operations,  however  tur- 
bulent and  apparently  irregular,  we  see  ultimate 
proofs  of  method  and  design,  evinced  by  the 
uniformity  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion, 
which  have  ever  regulated  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  forces  by  which  snch  grand  effects 
have  been  produced.  If  we  view  their  a^^- 
gate  results,  in  causing  the  elevation  of  land 
from  beneath  the  sea,  we  shall  find  that  volcanic 
forces  assume  a  place  of  the  highest  importance, 
among  the  second  causes  which  have  influenced 
the  past,  as  well  as  the  present  condition  of  the 
globe ;  each  iodividual  movement  has  contri- 
buted its  share  towards  the  final  object,  of  con- 
ducting the  molten  materials  of  an  uninhabit- 
able planet,  through  long  successions  of  change 
and  of  convulsive  movements,  to  a  tranquil  state 
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of  equilibrium ;  in  which  it  has  become  the 
coaTeoieDt  and  delightful  habitation  of  man,  and 
of  the  multitudes  of  terrestrial  creatures  that  are 
his  fellow  tenants  of  its  actual  surface.* 


Chapter  VI. 

Primaty  Stratified  Rocks. 

In  the  summary  we  have  given  of  the  leading 
phenomena  of  unstratified  and  volcanic  rocks,  we 
have  unavoidably  been  led  into  theoretical  spe- 
culations, and  have  seen  that  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  these  phenomena  ia  found  in  the 
hypothesis  of  the  original  fluidity  of  the  entire 
materials  of  the  earth,  caused  by  the  presence  of 
intense  heat.  From  this  fluid  mass  of  metals, 
and  metalloid  bases  of  the  earths,  and  alkalies, 
the  first  granitic  crust  appears  to  have  been 
formed,  by  oxydation  of  these  bases ;  and  sub- 
sequently broken  into  fragments,  disposed  at 
unequal  levels  above  and  below  the  sur&ce  of 
the  first  formed  seas. 

Wherever  solid  matter  arose  above  the  water, 
it  became  exposed  to  destruction  by  atmospheric 

*  See  further  details  respecting  the  eflecta  of  volcanic  forces 
iu  tlie  deicription  of  PI.  I.  Vol.  ii. 
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agents;  by  rains,  torrents,  and  inundations;  at 
that  time  probably  acting  with  intense  violence, 
and  washing  down  and  spreading  forth,  in  the 
form  of  mud  and  sand  and  gravel,  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  then  existing  seas,  the  materials  of 
primary  stratified  rocks,  which,  by  subsequent 
exposure  to  various  degrees  of  subterranean  heat, 
became  converted  into  beds  of  gneiss,  and  mica 
slate,  and  hornblende  slate,  and  clay  slate.  In 
the  detritus  thus  swept  from  the  earliest  lands 
into  the  most  ancient  seas,  we  view  the  com- 
mencement of  that  enormous  series  of  derivative 
strata  which,  by  long  continued  repetition  of 
similar  processes,  have  been  accumulated  to  a 
thickness  of  many  miles.* 
The  total  absence  of  organic  remains  through- 

'  Mr.  Coaybeare  (in  his  admirtAle  Report  on  Geology  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancemeat  of  Science,  1832, 
p.  367)  shows,  that  many  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
the  igneous  theory,  which  has  been  almost  demonstrated  by 
modem  discoveries,  had  been  anticipated  by  the  universal 
Leibnitz.  "  In  the  fourth  section  of  his  Piotogtea,  Leibnitz 
presents  us  with  a  masterly  sketch  of  his  general  views,  and, 
perhaps,  even  in  the  present  day,  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay 
down  more  clearly  the  fundamental  positions  which  must  be 
necessarily  common  to  every  theory,  attributing  geolt^cal 
phenomena  in  great  measure  to  central  igneous  agency.  He 
attributes  the  primary  and  fundamental  rocks  to  the  refrigeration 
of  the  crust  of  this  volcanic  nucleus;  an  assumption  which  well 
accords  with  the  now  almost  universally  admitted  igneous  origin 
of  the  fundamental  granite,  and  with  the  structure  of  the  primi- 
tive slates,  for  the  insensible  gradation  of  these  formations  ap- 
pears to  prove  that  gneiss  must  have  undergone  in  a  greater. 
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out  those  lowest  portions  of  these  strata,  which 
hare  been  called  primary,  is  a  fact  consisteDt 

and  mica  slate  ia  a  leu  degree,  the  tame  action  of  which  the 
maximum  intensity  produced  granite. 

"  Hie  dislocations  and  deranged  position  of  the  strata  he 
attributes  to  the  breaking  in  of  vast  raults,  vhich  the  resicular 
and  cavernous  structure  assumed  by  masses,  during  their  re- 
frigeration from  a  state  of  fusion  must  necessarily  have  occasioned 
in  the  crust,  thus  cooling  down  and  consolidated.  He  assigns 
the  weight  of  the  materiata  and  the  eruption  of  elastic  vapours  as 
the  concurrent  causes  of  these  disruptions ;  to  which  we  should 
perhaps  add,  that  the  oscillations  of  the  surface  of  the  still  fluid 
nucleus  may,  independently  of  any  such  cavities,  have  readily 
shattered  into  fragments  the  refrigerated  portion  of  the  crust ; 
especially,  as  at  this  early  period,  it  must  have  been  neceMarily 
very  thin,  and  resembling  chiefly  the  sconce  floating  on  a  surface 
of  lava  just  beginning  to  cool.  He  justly  adds,  that  these  dis- 
ruptions of  the  crust  must,  from  the  disturbances  communicated 
to  the  incumbent  waters,  have  been  necessarily  attended  with 
diluvial  action  on  the  laziest  scale.  When  these  waters  had 
subsequently,  in  the  intervals  of  quiescence  between  these 
conrulsions,  deposited  the  materials  first  acquired  by  their  force 
of  attrition,  these  sediments  formed,  by  their  consolidation, 
mimis  stony  and  earthy  strata.  Thus,  he  observes,  we  may 
recognise  a  double  or^  of  the  rocky  masses,  the  one  by 
TefrigeiatioD  from  igneous  fuuon,  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
considered  principally  to  be  assignable  to  the  primary  and 
fundamental  rocks,)  the  other  by  ccMtcietion  from  aqueous 
solution.  We  have  h^e  distinctly  sUted  the  gieat  basis 
of  every  scientific  classification  of  rock  formations.  By  the 
repetttbo  of  similar  causes  (i.  e.  ditniption  of  the  crust  and  con- 
sequent inundations)  frequent  alternations  of  new  strata  were 
produced,  until  at  length  these  causes  having  been  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  quiescent  equilibrium,  a  more  permanent  state  of 
things  emerged.  Have  we  not  here  clearly  indicated  the  data 
on  which,  what  may  be  termed  the  chronological  investigation  of 
the  series  of  geological  phenomena,  must  ever  proceed  V 
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with  the  faypotbefiis  which  forms  part  of  the 
theory  of  gradual  refrigeration ;  viz.  that  the 
waters  of  the  Gist  formed  oceans  were  too  mnch 
heated  to  have  been  habitable  by  any  kind  o{ 
organic  beings.* 

In  these  most  ancient  conditions,  both  of 
land  and  water,  Geology  refers  us  to  a  state 
of  things  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life ;  and  thus  on  the  evi- 
dence of  natural  phenomena,  establishes  the 
important  fact  that  we  find  a  starting  point, 
on  this  side  of  which  all  forms,  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  beings,  must  have  had  a  be- 
ginning. 

As,  in  the  consideration  of  other  strata,  we 
find  abun(^t  evidence  in  the  presence  of  or- 
ganic remains,  in  proof  of  the  exercise  of 
creative  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
attendii^  the  progress  of  lifis,  through  all 
its  stipes  of  advancement  up<m  the  suHace  of 
the  globe;  so,  from  the  essence  of  organic  re- 
mains in  the  primary  strata,  we  may  derive 
an  important  argument,  showing  that  there  was 
a  point  of  time  in  the  history  of  our  planet, 
(which  no  other  researches  but  those  of  geology 
can  possibly  approach,)  antecedent  to  the  be- 
ginning of  either  animal  or  vegetable  life.    This 

*  So  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  earth  continoed  inteiiKly 
high,  water  could  have  existed  only  in  the  state  of  steam  or  va- 
pour, floating  in  tlie  atmosphere  around  the  incandescent  surface. 
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conclusion  is  the  more  important,  because  it  has 
been  the  refiige  of  some  epeculative  philosophers 
to  refer  the  origin  of  existing  wganizations,  either 
to  an  external  succession  of  the  same  species, 
or  to  the  formation  of  more  recent  from  more 
ancient  species,  by  successive  derelopments, 
without  the  interposition  of  direct  and  repeated 
acts  of  creation  ;  and  thus  to  deny  the  existence 
of  any  first  tenn,  in  the  infinite  series  of  succes- 
sions which  this  hypothesis  assumes.  Against 
this  theory,  no  decinve  evidence  has  been  ac- 
cessible, until  the  modem  discoveries  of  geology 
had  established  two  conclusions  of  the  highest 
value  in  relation  to  this  long  disputed  question  : 
the  first  proving,  that  existing  species  have  had 
a  beginning ;  and  this  at  a  period  comparatively 
recent  in  the  physical  history  of  our  globe :  the 
second  showing  that  they  were  preceded  by 
several  other  systems  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  respecting  each  of  which  it  may 
DO  less  be  proved,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
their  existence  had  not  commenced;  and  that 
to  these  more  ancient  systems  also,  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  succession,  both  retrospective  and 
prospective,  is  equally  inapplicable.* 

*  Mr.  Lyell,  in  the  four  first  chapters  of  the  second  volumevf 
bis  Principles  of  Gleology,  has  very  ably  and  candidly  ezamiaed 
the  ailments  that  ha*e  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transmutation  of  species,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
— "  that  species  have  a  reaJ  existence  in  nature,  and  that  each 
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Having  this  evidence  both  of  the  b^inning 
and  end  of  several  systems  of  organized  life, 
each  affording  internal  proof  of  the  repeated 
exercise  of  creative  design,  and  wisdom,  and 
power,  we  are  at  length  conducted  back  to  a 
period  anterior  to  tbe  earliest  of  these  systems ; 
a  period  in  which  we  find  a  series  of  primary 
strata,  wholly  destitute  of  organic  remains ;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  we  infer  their  deposition 
to  have  preceded  the  commencement  of  oi^anic 
life.  Those  who  contend  that  life  may  have  ex- 
isted during  the  formation  of  the  primary  strata, 
and  the  animal  remains  have  been  obliterated  by 
the  efiects  of  heat,  on  strata  nearest  to  the  gra- 
nite, do  but  remove  to  one  point  further  back- 
wards the  first  term  of  the  finite  series  of  organic 
beings ;  and  there  still  remains  beyond  this  point 
an  antecedent  period,  in  which  a  state  of  total 
fusion  pervaded  the  entire  materials  of  the  funda- 
mental granite ;  and  one  nniversal  mass  of  incan- 

was  endowed,  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  with  the  attributes  and 
organizatioa  by  which  it  ia  now  distinguished." 

Mr.  Deta  Beche  also  says  (Geological  lUsearches,  1334,  p. 
239,  Ist  edit.  8vo.)"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  plants  can 
adapt  themselves  to  altered  conditions,  and  many  animals  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  diSerent  climates;  but  when  we  view 
the  subject  generally,  and  allow  full  importance  to  numerous 
exceptions,  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  seem  intended  to  fill 
the  situations  they  occupy,  as  these  were  fitted  for  them  ;  they 
appear  created  as  the  conditions  arose,  the  latter  not  causing  a 
modification  in  previously  existing  forms  productive  of  new 
species." 
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deBcent  elements,  wholly  incompatible  with  any 
condition  o(  life,  which  can  be  shown  to  have 
ever  existed,  fonned  the  entire  snbstance  of  the 
g^obe.* 

'  In  adopting  the  hypothesis  that  the  primary  stratified  rocks 
have  been  altered  and  indarated  by  rabjacent  heat,  K  ahould  be 
understood,  that  although  heat  is  in  this  case  cefeired  to  as  one 
cause  of  the  consolidation  of  strata,  there  are  other  causes  vhtch 
have  operated  largely  to  consolidate  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata,  which  are  placed  at  a  distance  above  rocks  of  igneous 
origin.  Although  many  kinds  of  limestone  may  have  been  in 
certain  cases  converted  to  crystalline  marble,  by  the  action  of  beat 
under  high  pressure,  there  is  no  need  for  appealing  to  such 
agency  to  explain  the  consolidation  of  ordinary  strata  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  beds  of  secondary  and  tertiary  sandstone  have  ollen  a 
calcareous  cement,  wbJch  may  have  been  precipitated  from 
water,  like  the  substance  of  stalactites  and  ordinary  limestone. 
When  their  cement  is  siliceous,  it  may  also  have  been  supplied 
by  some  hnmid  process,  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  siliceous 
matter  of  chalcedony  and  of  quartz  is  either  suspended  or  dis- 
solved in  nature;  a  process,  the  existence  of  which  we  cannot 
deny,  although  it  has  yet  baffled  all  the  art  of  chemistry  to  imi- 
tate iL  The  beds  of  clay  which  alternate  with  limestone,  and 
sand,  or  sandstone,  in  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  show  no 
indications  of  the  action  of  heat;  havmg  undergone  no  greater 
consolidation  than  may  be  referred  to  pressure,  or  to  the  admix- 
ture of  certain  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  where  the  clay 
beds  pass  into  marl  and  marlstone.  Beds  of  soft  unconsolidated 
clay,  or  of  loose  uncoiuolidated  sand,  are  very  rarely  if  ever  found 
amongst  any  of  the  primary  strata,  or  in  the  lower  r^ions  of  the 
transition  formation ;  the  effects  of  heat  appear  to  haveconverted 
the  earlier  deposits  of  sand  into  compact  quartz  rock,  and  beds 
of  clay  into  clay  slate,  or  other  forms  of  primary  slate.  The  rock 
which  some  authors  have  called  primary  grauwacke,  seems 
tp  be  a  mechanical  deposit  of  coarse  sandstone,  in  which  the  form 
of  the  fragments  has  not  been  so  entirely  obliterated  by  heat,  as 
in  the  case  of  compact  quartz  rock. 
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It  may  be  said  we  have  no  right  to  deny  the 
possible  eusteace  of  life  and  (M^auizatioa  upon 
the  sur&ce,  or  in  the  interior  of  our  planet, 
under  a  state  of  igneous  fusion.  "  Who,"  says 
the  ingenious  and  speculative  Tucker,  (Light  of 
Nature,  book  iii.  chap.  10),  "can  reckon  up  all 
the  Tarieties  that  infinite  wisdtnn  can  contrive, 
or  show  the  impossibility  of  o^anizations  dissi- 
milar to  any  within  our  experience?  Who 
knows  what  cavities  lie  within  the  earth,  or 
what  living  creatures  they  may  contain,  endued 
with  seises  unknown  to  us,  to  whom  the  streams 
of  magnetism  may  serve  instead  of  light,  and 
those  of  electricity  a£fect  th«n  as  sensibly  as 
sounds  and  odours  affect  us?  Why  should  we 
pronounce  it  impossible  that  there  should  be 
bodies  formed  to  endure  the  burning  sun,  to 
whom  fire  may  be  the  natural  element,  whose 
bones  and  muscles  are  composed  of  fixed  earth, 
their  blood  and  juices  of  molten  metals?  Or 
others  made  to  live  in  the  frozen  regions  of 
Saturn,  having  their  circulation  carried  on  by 
fluids  more  subtle  than  the  highest  rectified 
spirits  raised  by  chemistry  ?  " 

It  is  not  for  us  to  meet  questions  of  this  kind 
by  dogmatizing  as  to  possible  existences,  or  to 
presume  to  speculate  on  the  bounds  which  crea- 
tive Power  may  have  been  pleased  to  impose  on 
its  own  operations.  We  can  only  assert,  that  as 
the  laws  that  now  r^ulate  the  movempnts  and 
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properties  of  all  the  material  elements,  can  be 
shown  to  have  undei^ne  no  change  since 
matter  was  first  created  upon  our  [danet;  do 
forms  of  organization  such  as  now  exist,  or  such 
as  Geology  shows  to  have  existed,  during  uiy 
stages  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  earth, 
could  have  supported,  for  an  instant,  the  state  of 
fusion  here  supposed. 

We  therefore  conclude,  that  whatever  beings 
of  wholly  different  natures  and  properties  may 
be  imagined  to  be  within  the  range  of  possible 
existences,  not  one  of  all  the  living  or  fossil 
species  of  animals  or  vegetables,  could  ever  have 
endured  the  temperature  of  an  incandescent 
planet.  All  these  species  must  therefore  have 
had  a  beginning,  posterior  to  the  state  of  uni- 
versal iusion  which  Geol<^  points  out. 

I  know  not  how  I  can  better  sum  up  the  con- 
clusion of  this  argument,  than  in  the  words  of 
my  Inaugural  Lecture,  (Oxford,  1819,  p.  20). 

"  The  consideration  of  the  evidences  afforded 
bygeolc^ical  phenomena  may  enable  us  to  lay 
more  securely  the  very  foundations  of  natural 
theology,  inasmuch  as  they  clearly  point  out  to 
us  a  period  antecedent  to  the  habitable  state  of 
the  earth,  and  consequently  antecedent  to  the 
existence  of  its  inhabitants.  When  our  minds 
become  thus  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  a 
beginning  and  first  creation  of  the  beings  we 
see  around  us,  the  proofs  of  design,  which  the 
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Structure  of  those  beings  affords,  carry  With  them 
a  more  forcible  conviction  of  an  intelligent 
Creator,  and  the  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  suc- 
cession of  causes,  is  thus  at  once  removed.  We 
argue  thus:  it  is  demonstrable  from  Geoli^y 
that  there  was  a  period  wheu  no  oi^anic  beings 
had  existence ;  these  organic  beings  must  there- 
fore have  had  a  beginning  sabeequently  to  this 
period ;  and  where  is  that  beginning  to  be  found 
but  in  the  will  andy£a<  of  an  intelligent  and  alU 
wise  Creator?" 

The  same  conclusion  is  stated  by  Cuvier,  to 
be  the  result  of  his  observations  on  geological 
phenomena :  *'  Mais  ce  qui  ^tonne  davantage 
encore,  et  ce  qui  n'est  pas  moina  certain,  c'est 
qui  la  vie  n'a  pas  tonjours  exists  sur  la  globe* 
et  qu'il  est  facile  k  I'observateur  de  reconnottre 
ie  point  oik  die  a  commence  h  d6poser  ses  pro- 
duits. " — Cuvier,  Ossemena  Foesiles,  Disc .  Prelim. 
1821,  vol.  i.  p.  ix. 
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Chapter  VII. 

Strata  of  the  Transition  Series. 

Thvb  Alt  we  have  been  occupied  with  rocks,  in 
which  we  trace  chiefly  the  results  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  forces ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  enter 
on  the  examination  of  strata  of  the  Transition 
Series,  the  history  of  organic  life  becomes  as- 
sociated with  that  of  mineral  phenomena.* 

The  mineral  character  of  the  transition  forma- 
tions presents  alternations  of  slate  and  shale, 
with  daty  sandstone,  limestone,  and  conglomerate 
rocks ;  the  latter  bearing  evidence  of  the  action 
of  water  in  violent  motion ;  the  former  showing, 
by  their  composition  and  structure,  and  by  the 
oi^anic  remains  which  they  frequendy  contain, 
that  they  were  for  the  most  part  deposited  in  the 
form  of  mud  and  sand,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

Here,  therefore,  we  enter  on  a  new  and  no 
less  curious  than   important  field  of  enquiry, 

*  It  is  most  convenient  to  include  within  the  Transition  series, 
all  kinds  of  stratified  rocks,  from  the  eailiest  slates,  in  which  we 
find  the  first  traces  of  animal  or  vegetable  remains,  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  great  coal  formation.  The  animal  remains  in  the 
more  ancient  portion  of  this  series,  viz.  the  Grauwacke  group, 
though  nearly  allied  in  genera,  usually  differ  in  species  from 
those  in  its  more  recent  portion,  viz.  the  Carboniferous  group. 
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and  commence  our  examinatioa  of  the  retica 
ctf  a  former  world,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  fossil  members  of  the  animal  and 
Tegetable  kingdoms  may,  or  may  not,  he  related 
to  existing  genera  and  species,  as  parts  of  one 
great  system  of  creation,  all  bearing  marks  of 
derivation  from  a  common  author.* 

Beginning  with  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find 
the  four  great  existing  divisioDS  of  Vertebrata, 
MoUusca,  Articuiata,  and  Radiata,  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  commencement  of  oi^;anic  life 
upon  our  globe.t 

■  In  Plate  1,  I  have  attempted  to  coovey  some  idea  of  the 
organic  remaias  preserved  in  the  several  series  of  formations,  by 
introducing  over  each,  restored  figures  of  a  few  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic aaimals  and  vegetables  that  occupied  the  lands  and 
t*sten,  at  the  periods  in  which  they  were  deposited. 

t  "  It  has  not  been  found  necessary,  in  discussing  the  history 
of  fossil  plants  and  animals,  to  constitute  a  single  new  class ; 
they  all  fall  naturally  into  the  same  great  sections  as  the  ex- 
isting fonns. — We  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  oldet 
organic  creations  were  formed  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  at 
present.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  correctly  described  as  en- 
tirely different  systems  of  nature,  but  should  rather  be  viewed  as 
cwreqxmding  systems,  composed  of  different  detuls.  The  dif- 
ference of  these  details  arises  mostly  from  minute  specific  dis- 
tinctions ;  but  sometimes,  especially  among  terresbial  plants,  cer- 
tain Crustacea,  and  reptiles,  the  differences  are  of  a  more  general 
nature,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  refer  the  fossil  tribes  to  any 
known  recent  genus,  or  even  family.  Thus  we  find  the  problem 
of  the  resemblance  of  recent  and  fossil  organic  beings  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  general  analogy  of  system,  frequent  agreement  in 
important  points,  but  almost  universal  distinction  of  minute 
organization."— Phillips's  Guide  to  Geology,  p.  61-63,  1834. 
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No  higher  condition  of  Vertebrata  has  been 
yet  discovered  in  the  transition  formation  than 
that  of  fishes,  whose  history  will  be  reaerred  for 
a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  MoUusca,*  in  the  transition  series,  afford 
examples  of  several  families,  and  many  genera, 
which  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  universally 
diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of 
these,  (e.  g.  the  Orthoceratite,  Spirifer,  and  Pro- 
ducta)  became  extinct  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  stratification,  whilst  other  genera  (as 
the  Nautilus  and  Terebratula)  have  continued 
through  all  formations  unto  the  present  hour. 

The  earliest  examples  of  Articulated  animals 
are  those  afforded  by  the  extinct  family  of  Tri- 
lobites,  (see  Plates  45  and  46)  to  the  history  of 
which  we  shall  devote  peculiar  consideration 
under  the  head  of  Oi^nic  Remains.  Although 
nearly  fifiy  species  of  these  Trilobttes  occur  in 
strata  of  the  transition  period,  they  appear  to 
have  become  extinct  before  the  commencement 
of  the  secondary  series. 

The  Radiated  Animals  are  among  the  most 
frequent  oi^nic  remains  in  the  transition  strata ; 
they  present  numerous  forms  of  great  beauty, 
from  which  I  shall  select  the  family  of  Crinoidea, 

*  In  this  great  divixton,  CuTier  includes  a  vast  number  of 
animals  having  soft  bodies,  without  any  articulated  skeleton  or 
spinal  marrow,  such  as  the  Cuttle-fish,  and  the  inhabitanta  of 
univalve  and  bivalve  shells. 
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or  lily-shaped  animals  allied  to  Star-fish,  for 
peculiar  coDBideration  in  a  future  chapter.  (See 
PI.  47,  Figs.  5,  6,  7.)  Fossil  corallines  also 
abound  among  the  radiata  of  this  period,  and 
show  that  this  family  had  entered  thus  early 
upon  the  important  geological  functions  of 
adding  their  calcareous  habitations  to  the  solid 
materials  of  the  strata  of  the  globe.  Their  his- 
tory will  also  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 


Remains  of  Vegetablea  in  the  Tnumtion  Sa^. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vegetation 
which  prevailed  during  the  deposition  of  the 
upper  strata  of  the  transition  series,  from  the 
figures  represented  in  our  first  plate  (Fig.  1  to 
13),  In  the  inferior  regions  of  this  series  plants 
are  few  in  number,  and  principally  marine  ;*  but 
in  its  superior  regions  the  remains  of  land  plants 
are  accumulated  in  prodigious  quantities,  and 
preserved  in  a  state  which  gives  them  a  high 
and  two-fold  importance;  first,  as  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  earliest  vegetation  that  ap- 
peared upon  our  planet,  and  the  state  of  climate 

*  H.  A.  Bn^iart  mentions  the  occurrence  of  four  species  of 
Tucoida  in  the  transition  strata  of  Sweden  and  Quebec ;  and  Dr. 
Harlan  haa  described  another  species  fouad  in  the  Allegbany 
Mountains. 
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and  geological  changes  which  then  prevailed  :* 
secondly,  as  affecting,  in  no  small  decree,  the 
actual  c:ondition  of  the  human  race. 

The  strata  in  which  these  rentable  remains 
have  been  collected  together  in  such  vast  abun- 
dance have  been  justly  designated  by  the  name 
of  the  carboniferous  order,  or  great  coal  forma- 
tion. (See  Conybeare  and  Phillips'  Creology  of 
England  and  Wales,  book  iii.)  It  is  in  this 
formation  chiefly,  that  the  remains  of  plants 
of  a  former  world  have  been  preserved  and  con- 
verted into  beds  of  mineral  coal ;  having  been 
transported  to  the  bottom  of  former  seas  and 
estuaries,  or  lakes,  and  buried  in  beds  of  sand 
and  mud,  which  have  since  been  chauged  into 
sandstone  and  shale.    (See  PI.  1,  sec.  14.)t 

*  The  nature  of  these  vegetables,  and  their  relations  to  ex- 
istiug  species,  will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter. 

t  The  moat  characteriatic  type  that  exists  in  this  conatiy  of  the 
general  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  strata  composing  the 
great  carboniferous  order,  is  found  in  the  north  of  England.  It 
appeara  from  Mr.  Fofster's  section  of  the  strata  from  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  to  Cross  Fell,  in  Cumberiand,  that  their  united  thick- 
ness-along  this  line  exceeds  4,000  feet.  This  enormous  mass  is 
composed  of  alternating  beds  of  shale  or  indurated  clay,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  coal :  the  coal  is  most  abundant  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  series,  near  Newcastle  and  Durham,  and  the 
limeitone  predominates  towards  the  lower  part;  the  individual 
strata  enumerated  by  For&ter  are  thirty-two  beds  of  coal,  sixty- 
two  of  sandstone,  lerenteeD  of  limestone,  one  intruding  bed  of 
trap,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  beds  of  shale  and  clay. 
The  animal  remains  hitherto  noticed  in  the  limestone  beds  are 
almost  excluuvely  marine ;  hence  we  infer  that  these  strata  were 
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Besides  this  coal,  many  strata  of  the  carbooi- 
ferous  order  contain  subordinate  beds  of  a  rich 
argillaceous  iron  ore,  which  the  near  position  of 
the  coal  renders  easy  of  reduction  to  a  metallic 
state;  and  this  reduction  is  further  facilitated 
by  the  proximity  of  limestone,  which  is  requisite 
as  a  flux  to  separate  the  metal  from  the  ore^  and 
usually  abounds  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  car- 
boniferous sd-ata, 

A  formation  that  is  at  once  the  vehicle  of  two 
such  valuable  mineral  productions  as  coal  and 
ircm,  assumes  a  place  of  the  first  importance 
among  the  sources  of  benefit  to  mankind ;  and 


deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  fresh-water  sheila  thai 
occur  occasioaally  ia  the  upper  regioas  of  this  gnat  Kries  show 
that  these  more  recent  partious  of  the  coal  formation  were  deposited 
b  water  that  was  either  braclcish  or  entirely  fresh.  It  has  lately 
been  shown  that  fresh-water  deposits  occur  also  occasionally 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  carboniferous  series.  (See  Dr.  Hib- 
bert's  account  of  the  limestone  of  Buniie  House,  near  Edinburgh ; 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xiii. ; 
and  Professor  Phillips's  Notice  of  fresh-water  shells  of  the  genus 
Unio,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  series  of  Yorkshire ;  London 
Phil.  Hag.  Nor.  1832.  349.)  The  causes  which  collected  these 
vegetables  in  beds  thus  piled  above  each  other,  and  separated  by 
strata  of  vast  thickness,  composed  of  drifted  sand  and  clay,  re- 
ceive illustration  from  the  manner  in  which  drifted  timber  from 
the  existing  fbreste  of  America  is  now  accumulated  in  the  estua- 
ries ofthe  great  rivers  of  that  continent,  particularly  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Hississt[^i,  and  on  the  River  Mackenzie.  See  Lyell's 
Principles  of  Geology,  3rd  edit.  Vol.  iji.  Book  16.  Ch.  xv.  and 
Prof.  Phillips's  Article  Geology  in  Encyclopmdia  Metropolitans, 
Pt.  37,  pag«  596. 
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this  benefit  is  the  direct  result  of  physical 
changes  which  affected  the  earth  at  those  re- 
mote periods  of  time,  when  the  first  forms  of 
vegetable  life  appeared  upon  its  surface. 

The  important  uses  of  coal  and  iron  id  admi- 
nistering to  the  supply  of  our  daily  wants,  give 
to  every  individual  amongst  us,  in  almost  every 
moment  of  our  lives,  a  personal  concern,  of 
which  but  few  are  conscious,  in  the  geological 
events  of  these  very  distant  eras.  We  are  all 
brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the  ve-. 
getation  that  clothed  the  ancient  earth,  before 
one-half  of  its  actual  surface  had  yet  been  formed. 
The  trees  of  the  primeval  forests  have  not, 
like  modem  trees,  undergone  decay,  yielding 
back  their  elements  to  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
by  which  they  had  been  nourished ;  but,  trea- 
sured up  in  subterranean  storehouses,  have  been 
transformed  ioto  enduring  beds  of  coal,  which  in 
these  later  ages  have  become  to  man  the  sources 
of  heat,  and  light,  and  wealth.  My  fire  now 
burns  with  fuel,  and  my  lamp  is  shining  with  the 
light  of  gas,  derived  from  coal  that  has  been 
buried  for  countless  ages  in  the  deep  and  dark 
recesses  of  the  earth.  We  prepare  our  food,  and 
maintain  our  forges  and  furnaces,  and  the  power 
of  our  steam-engines,  with  the  remains  of  plants 
of  ancient  forms  and  extinct  species,  which  were 
pwept  from  the  earth  ere  the  formation  of  the 
transition   strata    was  completed.     Our  instru- 
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ments  of  cutlery,  the  tools  of  our  mechanics,  aad 
the  countless  machines  which  we  construct,  by 
the  infinitely  varied  applications  of  iron,  are  de- 
rived from  ore,  for  the  most  part  coeval  with,  fx 
more  ancient  than  the  fuel,  by  the  aid  of  which 
we  reduce  it  to  its  metallic  state,  and  apply  it 
to  innumerable  uses  in  the  economy  of  human 
life.  Thus,  from  the  wreck  of  forests  that  waved 
upon  the  surface  of  the  primeval  lands,  and 
from  fermginous  mud  that  was  lodged  at  the 
bottom  of  the  primeval  waters,  we  derive  our 
chief  supplies  of  coal  and  iron ;  those  two 
fundamental  elements  of  art  and  industry,  which 
contribute  more  than  any  other  mineral  produc- 
tion of  the  earth,  to  increase  the  riches,  and 
multiply  the  comforts,  and  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  mankind. 


Chapter  VIII. 

Strata  of  the  Secondary  Series, 

We  may  consider  the  history  of  secondary,  and 
also  of  tertiary  strata,  in  two  points  of  view :  the 
one,  respecting  their  actual  state  as  dry  land, 
destined  to  be  the  habitation  of  man ;  the  other, 
r^arding  their  prior  condition,  whilst  in  pro- 
gress of  formation  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters. 
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and  occupied  by  crowds  of  oiganic  beings  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life.* 

With  regard  to  their  adaptation  to  human 
uses,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  most  populous  and  highly  civi- 
lized assemblages  of  mankind  inhabit  those 
portions  of  the  earth  which  are  composed  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations.  Viewed, 
therefore,  in  their  relations  to  that  agricul- 
tural stage  of  human  society  in  which  man 
becomes  established  in  a  settled  habitation, 
and  applies  his  industry  to  till  the  earth, 
we  find  in  these  formations  which  have  been 
accumulated,  in  apparently  accidental  succes- 
sion, an  arrangement  highly  advantageous  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  surface.  The  move- 
ments of  the  waters,  by  which  the  materials  of 
strata  have  been  transported  to  their  present 
place,  have  caused  them  to  be  intermixed  in 

*  The  secondary  strata  are  composed  of  extensive  beds  of  sand 
and  sandstone,  mixed  occasionally  with  pebbles,  and  alternating 
with  deposits  of  clay,  and  marl,  and  limestone.  The  materials 
of  most  of  these  strata  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
detrituB  of  primary  and  transition  rocks ;  and  the  larger  frag- 
ments, which  are  preserved  in  the  form  of  pebbles,  often  indicate 
the  sources  from  which  these  rounded  fragments  were  supplied. 

The  transport  of  these  materials  from  the  site  of  older  forma- 
tions to  their  place  in  the  secondary  series,  and  their  disposition 
in  strata  widely  extended  over  the  bottom  of  the  early  seas,  seem 
to  have  resulted  from  forces,  producing  the  destruction  of  more 
ancient  lands,  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  unexampled  among  the 
actual  phenomena  of  moving  waters. 
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such  manner,  aod  ia  such  proportions,  as  are  ia 
various  degrees  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
different  vegetable  productions,  which  man  re- 
quires for  himself  and  the  domestic  animals 
he  has  collected  around  him. 

The  process  is  obvious  whereby  even  solid 
rocks  are  converted  into  soil  fit  for  the  main- 
tenance of  vegetation,  by  simple  exposure  to 
atmospheric  agency ;  the  disintegration  pro- 
duced by  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
moisture  and  dryness,  reduces  the  surfiice  of 
almost  all  strata  to  a  comminuted  state  of  soil, 
or  mould,  the  fertility  of  which  is  usually  in 
proportion  to  the  compound  nature  of  its  ingre- 
dients. 

The  three  principal  materials  of  all  strata  are 
the  earths  of  flint,  clay,  and  lime ;  each  of  these, 
taken  singly  and  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  com- 
paratively barren  :  the  admixture  of  a  small 
proportion  of  clay  gives  tenacity  and  fertility  to 
sand,  and  the  further  addition  of  calcareous 
earth  produces  a  soil  highly  valuable  to  the  agri- 
culturist :  and  where  the  natural  proportions  are 
not  adjusted  in  the  most  beneficial  manner,  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  frequent  juxta -position 
of  lime,  or  marl,  or  gypsum,  for  the  artificial 
improvement  of  those  soils  which  are  defective 
in  these  ingredients,  add  materially  to  the 
earth's  capability  of  adaptation  to  the  impor- 
tant office  of  producing  food.     Hence  it  happens 
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that  the  great  corn  fields,  and  the  greatest  popn-- 
lation  of  the  world,  are  placed  on  strata  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations ;  or  on  their 
detritus,  composing  still  more  compound,  and 
consequently  more  fertile  diluvial,  and  alluvial 
deposits.* 

Another  advantage  in  the  disposition  of  stra- 
tified  rocks  consists  in  the  fact  that  strata  of 
limestone,  sand,  and  sandstone  which  readily 
absorb  water,  alternate  with  beds  of  clay,  or 
marl,  which  are  impermeable  to  this  most  impor- 
tant fluid.  All  permeable  strata  receive  rain- 
water at  their  surface,  whence  it  descends  until 
it  is  arrested  by  an  impermeable  subjacent  bed 
of  clay,  causing  it  to  accumulate  throughout  the 
lower  region  of  each  porous  stratum,  and  to  form 
extensive  reservoirs,  the  overflowings  of  which  on 
the  sides  of  valleys  constitute  the  ordinary 
supply  of  springs  and  rivers.  These  reservoirs 
are  not  only  occasional  crevices  and  caverns, 
but  the  entire  space  of  all  the  small  interstices 

•  It  is  no  atnall  proof  of  de8ig:D  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
teriali  that  compose  the  surface  of  out  earth,  that  whereas  the 
primitive  and  granitic  rocks  are  least  calculated  lo  afford  a  fertile 
soil,  they  are  for  the  most  part  made  to  constitute  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  world,  which,  fi-oin  their  elevation  and  irregulari- 
ties, would  otherwise  be  but  ill  adapted  for  human  habitation  ; 
while  the  lower  and  more  temperate  regions  are  usually  composed 
of  derivative,  or  secondary  strata,  in  which  the  compound  nature 
of  their  ingredients  qualifies  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
mankind,  by  their  subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  luxuriant  ve^< 
(alion. — Buckland's  Inaugural  Lecture,  Oxford,  1820,  p.  17. 
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of  those  lower  parts  of  each  permeable  stratum, 
which  are  beneath  the  level  of  the  nearest  flow- 
ing springs.  Hence  if  a  well  be  sunk  to  the 
water-bearing  level  of  any  stratum,  it  forms  a 
communication  with  a  permanent  subterranean 
sheet  of  water,  affording  plentiful  supplies  to 
the  inhabitants  of  upland  districts,  which  are 
above  the  level  of  natural  springs. 

A  further  benefit  which  man  derives  from  the 
disposition  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the 
secondary  strata,  results  from  the  extensive  diffu- 
sion of  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  through- 
out certain  portions  of  these  strata,  especially 
those  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation.  Had 
not  the  beneficent  providence  of  the  Creator 
laid  up  these  stores  of  salt  within  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  distance  of  inland  countries 
from  the  sea  would  have  rendered  this  article  of 
prime  and  daily  necessity,  unattainable  to  a 
large  proportion  of  mankind :  but,  under  the 
existing  dispensation,  the  presence  of  mineral 
salt,  in  strata  which  are  dispersed  generally  over 
the  interior  of  our  continents  and  larger  islands, 
is  a  source  of  health,  and  daily  enjoyment,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  region  of  the 
earth.*     Muriate  of  soda  is  also  among  the  most 

*  Although  the  most  frequent  position  of  rock  salt,  and  of  salt 
springs,  is  in  strata  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  which 
has  consequently  been  designated  hy  some  geolt^sls  as  the  sali- 
ferous  system,  yet  it  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  them.    Tlie 
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abundant  of  the  saline  compoundB  formed  by 
sublimation  in  the  craters  of  Tolcanos. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  animal  life,  dur- 
ing the  deposition  of  the  Secondary  strata, 
although  the  petrified  remains  of  Zoophytes, 
Crustacea,  Testacea,  and  Fishes,  show  that  the 
seas  in  which  these  strata  were  formed,  like 
those  which  gave  birth  to  the  Transition  series, 
abounded  with  creatures  referrible  to  the  four 
existing  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  still 
the  condition  of  the  globe  seems  not  yet  to  have 
been  sufficiently  advanced  in  tranquillity,  to 
admit  of  general  occupation  by  warm-blooded 
terrestrial  Mammalia. 

The  only  terrestrial  Mammalia  yet  discovered 
in  any  secondary  stratum,  are  the  small  marsu- 
pial quadrupeds  allied  to  the  Opossum,  which 
occur  in  the  oolite  formation,  at  Stonesfield,  near 
Oxford.  The  jaws  of  two  species  of  this  genus 
are  represented  in  Plate  2.  a.  b  ;  the  double  roots 
of  the  molar  teeth  at  once  refer  these  jaws  to 
the  class  of  Mammalia,  and  the  form  of  their 
crowns  places  them  in  the  order  of  Marsupial 
animals.  Two  other  small  species  have  been 
discovered  by  Cuvier,  in  the  tertiary  formations 
of  the  basin  of  Paris,  in  the  gypsum  of  Mont 
Martre. 

■alt  mioes  of  Wielieika  and  Sicily  are  in  tertiary  fonnations ; 
those  of  Catdona  in  cretaceous ;  aome  of  those  in  the  Tyrol  in 
the  oolites;  and  near  Durham  there  are  salt  springs  in  the  coal 
formation. 
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The  Marsupial  Order  comprehends  a  large 
number  of  existing  genera,  both  herbivorous 
and  camtTorous,  which  are  now  peculiar  to 
North  and  South  America,  and  to  New  Holland, 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  The  kangaroo  and 
opotffium  are  its  most  familiar  examples.  The 
name  Marsupialia  is  derived  from  the  presence 
of  a  lai^e  external  marsupium,  or  pouch,  fixed 
on  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  fstus  is  placed 
after  a  very  short  period  of  uterine  gestation, 
and  remains  suspended  to  the  nipple  by  its 
mouth,  until  sufficiently  matured  to  come  forth 
to  the  external  air.  The  discovery  of  animals  of 
this  kind,  both  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations,  shows  that  the  Marsupial  Order,  so 
for  from  being  of  more  recent  introduction  than 
other  orders  of  mammalia,  is  in  reality  the  first 
and  most  ancient  condition,  under  which  animals 
of  this  dam  appeared  upon  our  planet :  as  far 
as  we  know,  it  was  their  only  form  during  the 
sectHtdary  period ;  it  was  co-existent  with  many 
other  orders  in  the  early  parts  of  the  tertiary 
period ;  and  its  geographical  distribution  in  the 
present  creation,  is  limited  to  the  regions  we 
have  above  enumerated.* 


*  In  ahi^hl;  important  phy«ologicaIpaper,in  the  Pbil. Trans. 
London,  1834,  part  ii.  p.  349,  Mr.  Owen  has  pointed  out  "  the 
most  irrefragible  evidence  of  creative  foi«sig;ht,  afforded  by  the 
esisting  Mami[ua)ia,  in  the  pecultat  modifications  both  of  the 
maternal  and  fetal  tyitein,  dewigoed  with  especial  reference  to 
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The  peculiar  feature  )o  tlie  population  of  the 
whole  series  of  secondary  strata,  was  the  pTeva- 
lence  of  numerous  and  gigantic  forms  of  Saurian 
reptiles.  Many  of  these  were  exclusively  ma- 
rine; others  amphibious ;  others  were  terrestrial, 
ranging  in  savannahs  and  jungles,  clothed  with  a 
tropical  vegetation,  or  basking  on  the  margins  of 
estuaries,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Even  the  air  was 
tenanted  by  flying  lizards,  under  the  dragon 

each  other*!  peculiar  condition."  With  respect  to  the  final 
cause  of  tliese  peculiarities,  he  conjectures  that  they  hove  rela- 
tion to  an  inferior  condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in 
the  Manupialia ;  and  considers  the  more  protracted  period  of 
viviparous  utero-^tation  in  the  hig^her  orders  of  Mammalia  to 
be  connected  with  their  fuller  developement  of  the  parts  subser- 
vient to  the  sensorial  functions  ;  the  more  simple  form,  and  infe- 
rior condition  of  the  brain  in  Marsupialia,  being  attended  with  a 
lower  degree  of  intell^nce,  and  less  perfect  condition  of  the 
organs  of  voice. 

As  this  inferior  condition  of  living  Marsuptalia  shows  this 
order  to  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  viviparous  and  ovi- 
parous animals,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  link  between  Mammalia 
and  Reptiles;  the  analogies  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
more  simple  forms  of  other  classes  of  animals  in  the  earlier  geo- 
logical deposits,  would  lead  us  to  expect  also  that  the  first  forms 
of  Mammalia  would  have  been  Marsupial. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  myself,  Mr.  Owen  adds  the  following  in- 
teresUng  parUculars  respecting  the  physiolog^y  of  this  remarkable 
class  of  animals.  "  Of  the  generality  of  the  law,  as  regards  the 
simple  unconvolnted  form  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  Marsupials,  I 
have  had  additional  con&rmation  from  receut  dissections  of  a 
Datyurus  and  Phalatiffitla.  With  an  organization  defective  in 
that  part  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  docility  of  the 
horse,  and  sagacity  of  the  dog,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
Marsupial  series  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  would  be  insuf-r 
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form  of  Pterodactyles.  .The  earth  was  probably 
at  that  time  too  much  covered  with  water,  and 
those  portions  of  land  which  had  emei^ed  above 
the  surface,  were  too  frequently  agitated  by 
earthquakes,  inundations,  and  atmospheric  irre- 
gularities, to  be  extensively  occupied  by  any 
higher  order  of  quadrupeds  than  r^tiles. 

As  the  history  of  these  reptiles,  and  also  that 
of  the  vegetable  remains,*  of  the  secondary  for- 

ficient  for  the  great  purposes  of  the  Creator,  when  the  earth  waa 
rendered  Gt  for  the  habitation  of  maD.  They  do,  indeed,  afford 
the  wandering;  savages  of  Australia  a  partial  supply  of  food ;  but 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  any  of  the  species  will  be  preserved 
by  civilized  man  on  the  score  of  utility.  The  more  valuable  and 
tractable  rnminaDts  are  already  fast  encroaching  on  the  plaint 
where  the  kangaroo  was  once  the  sole  representative  of  the 
graminivorous  Mammalia. 

"  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  Marsupials, 
including  the  Monotremes,  form  a  very  complete  series,  adapted 
to  the  assimilation  of  every  form  of  organic  matter;  and,  no 
doubt,  with  enough  of  instinctive  precaution,  to  preserve  than- 
selves  from  extermination,  when  surrounded  with  enemies  of  uo 
higher  intellectual  powers  than  the  Reptilia.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  strong  support  to  the  consideration  of  them  as  a  distinct 
ovoviviparoua  sub-class  of  Mammals,  if  they  should  be  found, 
as  hitherto,  to  be  the  sole  representatives  of  the  highest  class 
of  Vertebrata,  in  the  secondary  strata." — R.  Owen, 

*  The  vegetable  remains  of  the  secondary  strata  differ  from 
those  of  the  transition  period,  and  are  very  rarely  accomulated 
into  beds  of  valuable  coal.  The  imperfect  coal  of  the  Cleveland 
Moorlands  near  Whitby,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and  that  of 
Brora  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  occurs  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  oolite  formation;  that  of  Biickebei^  in  Nassau,  is  in  the 
upper  region  of  tlie  same  formation,  and  is  of  superior  <]uality. 
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mations,  will  be  made  a  subject  of  distinct 
inquiry,  it  will  here  suffice  to  state,  that  the 
proofs  of  method  and  design  in  the  adaptation  of 
these  extinct  forms  of  organization  to  the  varied 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  earth's  pro- 
gressive stages  of  advancement,  are  similar  to 
those  we  trace  in  the  structure  of  living  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies;  in  each  case,  we  argue 
that  the  existence  of  contrivances,  adapted  to 
produce  definite  and  useful  ends,  implies  the 
anterior  existence  and  agency  of  creative  intel- 
ligence. 


Chapter  IX. 

Strata  of  the  Tertiary  Series. 

The  Tertiary  Series  introduces  a  system  of  new 
phenomena,  presenting  formations  in  which  the 
remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  approach 
gradually  nearer  to  species  of  our  own  epoch. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  these  formations 
consists  in  the  repeated  alternations  of  marine 
deposits,  with  those  of  fresh  water  (see  PI.  I, 
sect.  25,  26,  27,  28). 

We  are  indebted  to  Cuvier  and  Brogniart,  for 
the  first  detailed  account  of  the  nature  and 
relations  of  a  very   important  portion  of  the 
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tertiary  strata,  in  their  inestimable  history  of  the 
deposits  above  the  chalk  near  Paris.  For  a 
short  time,  these  were  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  that  neighbourhood  ;  further  observation  has 
discovered  them  to  be  parts  of  a  great  series  of 
general  formations,  extending  lai^ely  over  the 
whole  world,  and  afibrding  evidences  of,  at  least, 
four  distinct  periods,  in  their  order  of  succession, 
indicated  by  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  or- 
ganic remains  that  are  imbedded  in  them.* 

Throughout  all  these  periods,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  continually  increasing  provision  for 
the  difiusion  of  animal  life,  and  we  have  certain 
evidence  of  the  character  and  numbers  of  the 


*  In  Vol.  II.  of  hU  Principles  of  Oeolo^,  Mr.  Lyell  baa 
giveD  ui  intemtiDg  map,  showing  the  extent  of  the  sur&ce  of 
Europe,  which  bu  been  covered  by  water  tince  the  commence- 
ment of  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  Urata. 

H.  Boui,  ako,  has  published  an  instructive  map,  representing 
the  manner  in  which  central  Europe  was  once  divided  into  a 
series  of  separate  basins,  each  maintaining,  for  a  long  time,  the 
condition  of  a  fresh-water  lalce ;  those  which  were  subject  to  oc- 
casional irruptions  of  the  sea,  would,  for  a  while,  admit  of  the 
deposition  of  marine  remains;  the  sulwequent  exclusion  of  the 
sea,  and  return  to  the  condition  of  a  firesb-water  lake,  would  allow 
the  same  region  to  become  the  receptacle  of  the  exuvite  of  ani- 
mals inhabiting  fresh  water. — Synoptische  Darstellung  der  £rd- 
riode.  Hauau,  1827.  The  same  map,  on  a  laiger  scale,  appeara 
in  the  second  series  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of 
Normandy. 

InlheAnnalsof  Philosophy,  1823,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare 
published  an  admirable  memoir,  illastrative  of  a  similar  geolo- 
gical map  of  Europe. 
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creatures  that  were  permitted  to  enjoy  it,  in  the 
multitude  of  shells  and  bones  preserved  in  the 
strata  that  were  deposited  during  each  of  the 
four  epochs  we  are  considering. 

M.  Deshayes  and  Mr.  Lyell  have  recently 
proposed  a  fourfold  division  of  the  marine  forma- 
tions of  the  tertiary  series,  founded  on  the  pro- 
portions which  their  fossil  shells  bear  to  marine 
shells  of  existing  species.  To  these  divisions 
Mr.  Lyell  has  applied  the  terms  Eocene,  Mto- 
cene.  Older  Pliocene,  and  If  ewer  Pliocene;  and 
has  most  ably  illustrated  their  history  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Principles  of  Geology. 

The  term  Eocene  implies  the  commencement 
or  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion ;  the  strata  of  this  series  containing  a  very 
small  proportion  of  shells  referrible  to  living 
species.  The  Calcaire  Grossier  of  Paris,  and 
the  London  clay,  are  &miliar  examples  of  this 
older  tertiary,  or  Eocene  formation. 

The  term  Miocene  implies  that  a  minority  of 
the  fossil  shells,  in  formations  of  this  period,  are 
of  recent  species.  To  this  era  are  referred  the 
fossil  shells  of  Bordeaux,  Turin,  and  Vienna. 

In  formations  of  the  Older,  and  Newer  Plio- 
cene, taken  t<^ether,  the  majority  of  the  shells 
belong  to  living  species;  the  recent  species  in 
the  newer,  being  much  more  abundant  than  in 
the  older  division. 

To  the  Older  Pliocene,  belong  the  Sub-apen- 
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Dine  marine  fonuations,  and  the  English  Crag ; 
and  to  the  Newer  Pliocene,  the  more  recent 
marine  deposits  of  Sicily,  Ischia,  and  Tuscany.* 

Alternating  with  these  four  great  marine  for- 
mations ahove  the  chalk,  there  intervenes  a 
fourfold  series  of  other  strata,  containing  shells 
which  show  them  to  have  been  formed  in  fresh 
water,  accompanied  by  the  bones  of  many  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic  quadrupeds. 

The  greater  number  of  shells,  both  in  the 
fresh-water  and  marine  formations  of  the  tertiary 
series,  are  so  nearly  allied  to  existing  genera, 
that  we  may  conclude,  the  animals  by  which 
they  were  formed,  to  have  discharged  similar 
Amctions  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  to  have 
been  endowed  with  the  same  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment as  the  cognate  mollusks  of  living  species. 
Ab  the  examination  of  these  shells  would  dis- 
close nearly  the  same  arrangements  and  adap- 
tations that  prevail  in  living  species,  it  will 
be   more  important  to  investigate  the  extinct 

*  The  tout  number  of  known  fouil  ^ells  in  the  tertiary  seriea 
iB3>036.  Of  these  1,238  are  fonndin  the  Eocene;  1.021inthe 
Miocene ;  and  777  in  the  Older,  and  Newer  Pliocene  division*. 

The  numerical  proportions  of  recent  to  extinct  species  ma;  be 
thus  expressed. — Id  the 

Newer  Plbcene  period ....  90  to  95 

Older  Pliocene  period   ....  35  to  50      Per  cent,  are  of 

Miocene  period  .' 18  recent  species. 

Eocene  period 3} 

— Lyeirs  Geology,  4.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  308. 
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genera  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  which 
seem  to  have  been  constructed  with  a  view 
to  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  earth, 
whilst  the  tertiary  strata  were  in  process  of 
formation.  Our  globe  was  no  longer  tenanted 
by  those  gigantic  reptiles,  which  had  been  its 
occupants  during  the  secondary  period ;  neither 
was  it  yet  fit  to  receive  the  numerous  tribes  of 
terrestrial  mammalia  that  are  its  actual  inhabi- 
tants. A  lat^e  proportion  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  raised  above  the  sea,  being  covered 
with  fresh  water,  was  best  adapted  for  the  abode 
of  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  quadrupeds. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  quadrupeds  is  denved 
solely  from  their  fossil  remains;  and  as  these 
are  found  chiefly  (but  not  exclusively)  •  in  the 
fresh-water  formations  of  the  tertiary  series,  it  is 
to  them  principally  that  our  present  attention 
will  be  directed. 

*  The  remaioB  of  Palteotherium  occur,  though  very  rarely,  in 
the  Calcaire  Grouier  of  Paiia.  The  bones  of  other  terreBtrial 
mammalia,  occur  occasionally  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  marine 
fonnations,  e.  g.  in  Touraine  and  in  the  Sub-apeo nines.  Theic 
are  derived  from  carcases  which,  during  these  respective  periods, 
were  drifted  into  estuaries  and  seas. 

No  remains  of  mammalia  have  yet  been  found  in  the  Plastic 
clay  formation  next  above  the  cbalk ;  the  admixture  of  fresh- 
water and  marine  shells  in  this  formation  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  depnited  in  aji  estuary.  Beds  of  fresh-water  shells  are  in- 
terposed more  than  once  between  the  marine  strata  of  the  Cal- 
caire  Grosuer,  which  are  placed  next  above  the  plastic  clay. 
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Mammalia  of  the  Eocene  Period. 

In  the  first  great  fresh-water  formation  of  the 
Eocene  period,  nearly  fifty  extinct  species  of 
mammalia  have  been  discovered  by  Cuvier ;  the 
greater  number  of  these  belong  to  the  following 
extinct  genera,  in  the  order  Pachydermata,*  viz. 
Paleeotherium,  Anoplotherium,  Lophiodon,  An- 
tfaracotherium,  Cheropotamus,  Adapts  (see  Plates 
3  and  4).t 

*  Cuvier's  ordei  Pachydennata,  i.  e.  aniaalt  havi/ig  thick 
tiina,  incliulei  three  BubdiviBions  of  Herbivora,  of  which  die 
Elephant,  Rhinoceroa,  and  Horse  are  respectively  eiaioplea. 

f  Palceolheriitm. 

The  place  of  the  genus  PalKotherium  (see  Plates  3  and  4) 
is  intermediate  between  the  rhinoceroa,  the  horse,  and  tapir. 
Eleven  or  twelve  species  have  already  been  discovered ;  lome  aa 
large  as  a  rhinoceros,  others  varyiag  from  the  size  of  a  hone  to 
that  of  a  hog.  The  bones  of  the  nose  show  that,  like  the  tapir, 
they  had  a  short  fleshy  trunk.  Theae  animals  probably  lived 
and  died  upon  the  margins  of  the  then  existing  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  their  dead  carcases  may  have  been  drifted  to  the  bottom  in 
■eaaons  of  flood.  Some  perhapa  retired  into  the  water  to  die. 
Anoplotherium. 

Five  species  of  Anothoplerium  (see  Plates  3,  4)  have  been 
found  in  the  gypsum  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Tlie 
largest  (A.  Commune)  being  of  the  size  of  a  dwarf  ais,  with  a 
thick  tail,  equal  in  length  to  its  body,  and  resembling  that  of  an 
otter;  its  probable  use  was  to  assist  the  aoimal  in  swimming. 
Another  (A,  Medium)  was  of  a  sim  aod  form  more  nearly 
approaching  the  light  and  graceful  character  of  the  Qaiella;  a 
third  species  was  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  Hare. 

The  posterior  molar  teeth  in  the  genus  Anoplotherium  resemble 
those  of  the  rhinoceros ;  their  feet  are  terminated  by  two  laigc 
toes,  like  the  raminaUng  animals,  whilst  the  compositioQ  of  their 
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Tlie  nearest  approach  among  living  animals 
to  the  form  of  these  extinct  aquatic  quadrupeds, 
is  found  in  the  Tapirs  that  inhabit  the  warm 
regions  of  South  America,  Malacca,  and  Su- 
matra, and  in  the  Daman  of  Africa. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  more  eloquent  and 
striking  acknowledgment  of  the  regularity  and 
constancy  of  the  systematic  contrivances  that 
pervade  the  animal  remains  of  the  fossil  world, 
than  is  contained  in  Cuvier's  Introduction  to  his 
account  of  the  bones  discovered  in  the  gypsum 

tarsus  is  like  that  of  the  camel.    The  place  of  this  genua  stands, 
in  one  respect,  between  the  rhinoceros  and  the  horse;    and  in 
another,  between  the  hippopotamus,  the  hog,  and  the  camel. 
Lophiodon. 

The  Lophiodon  is  another  lost  genus,  allied  most  nearly  to  the 

tapir  and  rhiDoceros,  and,  in  aome  respects,  to  the  hippopotamus, 

and  connected  closely  with  the  Palseotherium  and  Anoplothe- 

rinm.     Fifteen  species  of  Lophiodon  have  been  ascertained. 

Anihraeo  tkerium. 

The  genus  Anthracotherium  was  so  called  from  its  having 
been  fii'st  discovered  in  the  Tertiary  coal,  or  lignite  of  Cadibona 
in  Ligiiria:  it  presents  seven  species,  some  of  them  approximat' 
ing  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  hog;  others  approaching 
nearly  to  that  of  a  hippopotamus. 

CAeropo/amuf. 

The  Cheropotamus  was  an  animal  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
hogs ;  in  some  respects  approaching  the  Babiroussa,  and  forming 
a  link  between  the  Anoplotherium  and  the  Peccary. 
Adapts. 

The  last  of  the  extinct  Pachydermata  found  in  the  gypsum 
quarries  of  Montmartre,  is  the  Adapis.  The  form  of  this  crea- 
ture most  nearly  resembled  that  of  a  hedgehog,  but  it  was  three 
times  the  size  of  that  animal :  it  seems  to  have  formed  a  link 
connecting  the  Pachydermata  with  the  Insectivorous  Carnivora. 
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quarriea  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  It 
affords,  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  mo- 
dem method  of  conducting  physical  researches, 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which 
we  found  our  conclusions,  as  to  the  form,  cha- 
racter, and  habits  of  extinct  creatures,  that  are 
known  only  through  the  medium  of  their  fossil 
remains.  After  stating  by  what  dow  degrees  the 
cabinets  of  Paris  bad  been  filled  with  innume- 
rable ir^;ments  of  bones  of  unknown  animals, 
Irom  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Mont  Martre, 
Cuvier  thus  records  the  manner  in  which  he 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  reconstructing 
their  skeletons.  Having  gradually  ascertained 
that  there  were  numerous  species,  belonging 
to  many  genera,  "  I  at  length  found  myself," 
.says  he,  "  as  if  placed  in  a  chamel  house,  sur- 
rounded by  mutilated  fragments  of  many  hun- 
dred skeletons,  of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of 
animals,  piled  confusedly  around  me :  the  task 
assigned  me  was,  to  restore  them  all  to  their 
original  position.  At  the  voice  of  comparative 
anatomy,  every  bone,  and  i'ragment  of  a  bone, 
resumed  its  place.  I  cannot  find  words  to 
express  the  pleasure  I  experienced  in  seeing, 
as  I  discovered  one  character,  how  all  the 
consequences,  which  I  predicted  from  it,  were 
successively  confirmed ;  the  feet  were  found  in 
accordance  with  the  characters  announced  by 
the  teetli ;  the  teeth  in  harmony  with  those 
indicated  beforehand  by  the  feet;  the  bones 
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of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  every  connecting 
portion  of  the  extremities,  were  found  set  together 
precisely  as  I  had  arranged  them,  before  my 
conjectures  were  veritied  by  the  discovery  of  the 
parts  entire :  in  short,  each  species  was,  as  it 
were,  reconstructed  from  a  single  one  of  its 
component  dements."  (Cuviers  Ossemens  Fos- 
silee,  1812,  tom.  iii.  Introduction,  p.  3, 4.) 

Thus,  by  placing  before  his  readers  the 
pn^ess  of  his  discovery,  and  restorations  of 
unknown  species  and  genera,  in  the  same 
irr^olar  succession  in  which  they  occurred  to 
him,  be  derives  from  this  disorder  the  strongest 
demonstration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  principles 
which  formed  his  guide  throughout  the  whole 
enquiry ;  the  last  found  fragments  confirming 
the  conclusions  he  had  drawn  from  those  first 
brought  to  light,  and  his  retrograde  steps  being 
as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  his  predictions 
which  were  verified. 

Discoveries  thus  conducted,  demonstrate  the 
constancy  of  the  laws  of  co-existence  that  have 
ever  pervaded  all  animated  nature,  and  place 
these  extinct  genera  in  close  connexion  with  the 
living  orders  of  Mammalia. 

We  may  estimate  the  number  of  the  animals 
collected  in  the  gypsum  of  Mont  Martre,  from 
the  fact,  stated  by  Cuvier,  that  scarcely  a  block 
is  taken  from  these  quarries  which  does  not 
disclose  some  fragment  of  a  fossil  skeleton. 
Millions  of  such  bones,  he  adds,  must  have  been 
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B5 


Pttchydermata. 


Camivora  . 


Sfartupialia 


Rodentia  . . 


Birds  . 


destroyed,  before  attention  was  directed  to  the 
subject. 

The  subjoined  list  of  fossil  animals  found  in 
the  gypsum  quarries  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  affords  important  information  as  to  the 
population  of  this  first  lacustrine  portion  of  the 
tertiary  series.*    (See  PI.  I.  Figs.  73  to  96.) 

*  List  ov  VEBTzsKitL  Anihalh  fodnd  in  the  OrrsuM 
or  THE  Baain  of  Paris. 

Palteotberium ~1 

Anoplotherium  I    Extinct  species,  of 

Cheropotaniua f      extinct  genera. 

,Adapis J 

Bat. 

rLarge  Wolf,  differing  from  any 
Canis.  .<      existing  species. 

IFox.  I 

Coatis  (Naaiia,  Storr),  large  Coati,  now 
{      native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America. 
Racoon  (Procyon,  Stoir),  North  America. 
Genette  (Genetta,  Cuv.,  Viverra  Genetta, 
Liim.),    now   extending   from  South  of 
Europe  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
_  fOpoMum,  small  (Didelpbis,  Linn.),  allied  to 
\    the  Opossum  of  North  and  South  America. 
rDoTmouse(MyoxuB,Gm.),two  small  species. 
\Squirrel  (Sciurua), 

fBirds,  nine  or  ten  species,  Teferrible  to  the 
following  genera :  Buzzard,  Owl,  Quail, 
Woodcock,  Sea-Lark  (Tringa),  Curlew, 
and  Pelican. 

Reptile*   /Fresh-water  Tortoises,  Trimyx,  Emya. 

\Crocodile. 
FUhet Seven  extinct  species,  of  extinct  Genera.    Agats. 
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Beffides  the  many  extinct  species,  and  extinct 
genera  of  Mammalia  that  are  enumerated  in 
this  list,  the  occurrence  of  nine  or  ten  extinct 
species  of  fossil  Birds  in  the  Eocene  period  of 
the  tertiary  series,  forms  a  striking  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  o^;anic  remains.* 

In  this  small  number  of  species,  we  have 
'  seven  genera ;  and  these  afford  examples  of  four, 
out  of  the  six  great  Orders  into  which  the  exist- 
ing Class  of  Birds  is  divided,  viz.  Accipitres, 
Gallinaceee,  Grails,  and  Palmipedes.  Even  the 
eggfi  of  aquatic  birds  have  been  preserved  in  the 
lacustrine  formations  of  Cournon,  in  Auvergne.t 

*  The  only  remdiii  of  Birdi  yet  noticed  in  itnta  of  the  Se- 
condaTy  uriea  are  the  bonea  of  Mme  Wader,  larger  than  a  com- 
mon Hen>n,  found  by  Hr.  Hantell  in  the  freth-water  formation 
of  Tilgate  Foreat.  The  bones  at  Stoneafield,  once  lupposed  to 
be  derived  from  Birda,  are  now  referred  to  Pterod&ctyles.  A 
diKovery  has  recently  been  made  in  America  by  Profeuor  Hitch- 
cock, of  the  footstep*  of  Birdi  in  the  New  Red  sanditone  of  the 
valley  of  tbe  Connecticut,  which  he  refers  to  at  least  seven 
^>eciea,  all  apparently  Waders,  having  very  long  l^;t,  and  of 
vaiious  dimensbns  from  the  size  of  a  Snipe,  to  twice  the  size  of 
an  Ostrich.    (See  PI.  Sff.  26*.) 

t  In  the  same  Eocene  formation  with  these  eggs,  there  occur 
also  the  remains  of  two  species  of  Anoplotherium,  a  Lofhidon, 
an  AnthracTotherium,  a  Hippopotamus,  a  rnminating  animal,  a 
t><^,  a  Mutin,  a  Lagomys,  a  Rat,  one  or  two  Tortoises,  a  Croco- 
dile, a  Sopent  or  lizard,  and  three  or  four  species  of  Birds. 
These  remains  are  dispersed  singly,  as  if  the  animals  from  which 
ihey  were  derived  had  decomposed  slowly  and  at  different  in- 
tervals, and  (hui  fragments  of  their  bodies  had  been  lodged 
irregularly  in  various  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  lake : 
these  bones  are  sometimes  broken,  but  never  rolled. 
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It  appears  that  the  animal  kingdom  was  tlius 
early  established,  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples that  now  prevail ;  not  only  did  the  four 
present  Classes  of  Vertebrata  exist ;  and  among 
Mammalia,  the  Orders  Pachydennata,  Carni- 
vora,  Rodentia,  and  Marsupialia ;  but  many  of 
the  genera  also,  into  which  living  families  are 
distributed,  were  associated  together  in  the  same 
system  of  adaptations  and  relations,  which  they 
hold  to  each  other  in  the  actual  creation.  The 
Pachydermata  and  Rodentia  were  kept  in  check 
by  the  Camivora — the  Gallinaceous  birds  were 
controlled  by  the  Accipitres. 

"  Le  R^gne  Animal,  k  ces  ^poques  recul^es, 
£tait  compos6  d'apr^s  les  m^mes  lois ;  il  com- 
prenoit  les  mdmes  classes,  les  mt^mes  families 
que  de  nos  jours ;  et  en  efTet,  parmi  les  divers 
syst^mes  sur  I'origine  des  Stres  organises,  il  n'en 
est  pas  de  moins  vraisemblable  que  celui  qui  en 
fait  nattre  successivement  les  difli^rens  genres 
par  des  d^veloppemens  ou  des  metamorphoses 
gradnelles."    (Curier,  Oss.  Foss.  t.  3,  p.  297.) 

This  numerical  preponderance  of  Pachyder- 
mata, among  the  earliest  fossil  Mammalia,  be- 
yond the  proportion  they  bear  among  existing 
quadrupeds,  is  a  remarkable  fact,  much  insisted 
on  by  Cuvier;  because  it  supplies,  from  the 
relics  of  a  former  world,  many  intermediate 
forms  which  do  not  occur  in  the  present  distri- 
bution of  that  important  Order.  As  the  living 
genera  of  Pachydermata  are  more  widely  sepa- 
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rated  from  one  another,  than  those  of  any  other 
Order  of  Mammalia,  it  is  important  to  fill  these 
vacant  interrals  with  the  fossil  genera  of  a  former 
state  of  the  earth ;  thus  supplying  links  that 
appeared  deficient  in  the  gjand  continuous  chain 
which  connects  all  past  and  present  forms  of 
oi^anic  life,  as  parts  of  one  great  system  of 
Creation. 

As  the  bones  of  all  these  animals  found  in  the 
earliest  series  of  the  tertiary  deposits  are  accom- 
panied by  the  remains  of  reptiles,  such  as  now 
inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  warm  countries,  e.  g. 
the  Crocodile,  Emys,  and  Trionyx  (see  PI.  I, 
Figs.  80,  81,  82),  and  also  by  the  leaves  and 
prostrate  trunks  of  palm  trees  (PI.  I ,  Figs.  66, 
67,  68,  and  PI.  56),  we  cannot  but  infer  that  the 
temperature  of  France  was  much  higher  than  it 
is  at  present,  at  the  time  when  it  was  occupied 
by  these  plants  and  reptiles,  and  by  Mammalia 
allied  to  families  which  are  natives  of  some  of 
the  warmest  latitudes  of  the  present  earth,  e.  g. 
the  Tapir,  Rhinoceros,  and  Hippopotamus. 

The  frequent  intrusion  of  volcanic  rocks  is 
a  remarkable  accompaniment  of  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  Eocene  period,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe;  and  changes  of  level,  resulting  from 
volcanic  agency,  may  partially  explain  the  fact, 
that  portions  of  the  same  districts  became  alter- 
nately ihe  receptacles  of  fresh  and  salt  water. 

The  fresh-water  calcareous  deposits  of  this 
period  are  also  highly  important,  in  relation  to 
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the  general  history  of  the  origin  of  limestone, 
from  their  affording  strong  evidence  of  the 
sources  whence  carlxmate  of  lime  has  been 
derived.* 

*  We  Bee  that  tbermal  spriags,  in  volcaoic  diatricta,  iuue 
from  the  earth,  m  highly  charged  with  caibonate  of  lime,  ai  to 
ovanpiead  la^  tracts  of  couDtiy  irith  beds  of  calcareons  tufa, 
or  travertino.  The  waters  that  flow  from  the  Idgo  di  Tartaro, 
near  Rome,  and  the  hot  Bpriags  of  San  Fitippo,  on  the  holders 
of  TaBcany,  are  well  known  exampleB  of  this  phenomenon. 
These  existing  operations  efibrd  a  nearly  certain  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  extensire  beds  of  limestone  in  fresh-watei  iakea  of 
the  tertiary  period,  where  we  know  them  to  have  been  formed 
during  seasons  of  intense  Tolcanic  activity.  They  seem  also  to 
indicate  the  probable  ^ency  of  tftennal  waters  in  the  formation 
of  still  larger  calcareous  deposits -at  the  bottom  ofdte  sea,  daring 
ptecedng  p«iods  of  the  seoondary  and  trwilition  seriei. 

It  is  a  difficult  proUem  to  account  for  the  souice  of  the 
enormous  maBsea  of  carbonate  of  lime  that  compoae  nearly  on^ 
eighth  part  of  the  Buperficial  crust  of  the  globe.  Some  have 
referred  it  eatirety  to  the  secretiona  of  marine  amnala;  «■ 
origin  to  whi<A  we  must  obrionaly  aaaign  those  portioHS  of 
calcareous  strata  which  are  composed  of  oomminnted  shells  and 
corallines :  but,  nntil  it  can  be  shown  that  these  animals  bare 
the  power  of  fonoiog  lime  from  other  elements,  we  must  suppote 
that  they  derived  it  from  the  sea,  either  directly,  or  through  the 
medium  of  its  plants.  In  either  case,  it  remains  to  find  the 
source  whence  the  sea  obUined,  not  only  these  suj^lies  of  cat* 
bonate  of  Ihne  for  its  animal  inhabitants,  bnt  aho  the  still  Wgar 
quantitieB  of  the  same  sabetaiKe,  that  have  been  preciphated 
in  the  form  of  calcareons  strata. 

We  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  resulted,  like  sands  and  clays, 
from  the  mechanical  detrrtus  of  rocks  of  the  granitic  series, 
because  the  quantity  of  line  these  rocks  contain,  bears  no  pro- 
pmlion  to  its  large  amount  among  the  derivative  rocks.  The 
only  remaining  hypothesis  seems  to  be,  that  lime  was  cCMtinually 
introduced  to  lakes  and  seas,  by  water  that  had  percolated  rocks 
Uiraugh  which  calcareous  earth  was  disseminated. 
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Mammalia  of  the  Miocene  Period. 

The  second,  or  Miocene  System  of  Tertiary 
Deposits,  contains  an  admixture  of  the  extinct 
genera  of  lacustrine  mammalia,  of  the  first  or 
Eocene  series,  with  the  earliest  forms  of  genera 
which  exist  at  the  present  time.  This  admix- 
ture was  first  noticed  by  M.  Desnoyers,  in  the 
marine  formations  of  the  Faluns  of  Touraine.* 

Although  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  not  in  distinct  mawea 
among  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  it  forms  an  ingredient  of  lava 
and  basalt,  and  of  various  kinds  of  trap  rocks.  The  calcareous 
matter  thus  dispersed  through  the  substance  of  these  volcanic 
rocks,  seems  to  afford  a  magazine  from  vrhich  percolating  water, 
charged  with  carbonic  ackl  gas,  may,  m  the  lapse  of  i^es, 
hxve  derived  sufficient  carbonate  of  lime  to  form  all  the  existing 
strata  of  limestone,  by  successive  precipitates  at  the  bottom  of 
ancient  lakes  and  seas.  Mr.  De  la  Beche  states  the  quantity 
of  lime  in  graiiite  composed  of  two-fifUis  quartz,  two-fiAbs 
felspar,  and  one-fiflh  mica,  to  be  0.37  ;  and  in  greenstone,  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  to  be  7.29. 
(Geo).  Research^,  p.  379.) — ^The  compact  lava  of  Calabria  con- 
tains 10.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  basalt  of  Saxony  9.5. 

We  may,  in  like  manner,  refer  the  origin  of  those  lai^ 
quantities  of  silex,  which  constitute  the  chert  and  flint  beds 
of  stntified  fonnations,  to  the  waters  of  hot  springs,  holding 
siliceous  earth  in  solution,  and  depositing  it  on  exposure  to 
reduced  degrees  of  temperature  and  pressure,  as  silex  is  deposited 
by  the  hot  waters  that  issue  from  the  geysera  of  Iceland. 

*  Here,  the  remains  of  Palteotherium,  Anthracotherium,  and 
liOphkidon,  which  formed  the  prevailing  genera  in  the  Eocene 
period,  are  found  mixed  with  bones  of  the  Tapir,  Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippdpotamus,  and  Horse:  diese  bones  are  frac- 
tured and  rolled,  and  sometimes  covered  with  flustra,  and  must 
have  been  derived  from  carcases  drifted  into  an  estuary,  or  sea. 
Annalet  dei  Scuncea  Nalurelle*.     Fevritr,  1828. 
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Similar  admixtures  have  been  found  in  Ba- 
varia,* and  near  Darmstadt.!  Many  of  these 
animals  also  indicate  a  lacustrine,  or  swampy 
condition  of  the  regions  they  inhabited :  one  of 
them,    the    Dinotherium    giganteum    (gigantic 


*  Count  Munater  and  Mr.  Murchison  have  discovered,  at 
Geoi^nsgemiinil,  in  Bavaria,  the  bones  of  Palteotherium,  Ano- 
plotherium,  aad  Anthracotherium,  mixed  with  those  of  Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Horse,  Ox,  Bear,  Fox,  &c. ;  and 
several  species  of  land  shells. 

A  fCTj  interesting  detailed  description  of  tbe  remains  found 
at  this  place  has  been  published  by  Hermann  von  Meyer, 
Frankfurt,  1834,  4to.  with  14  plates. 

t  We  leam  from  the  excellent  publication  of  Professor  Kaup, 
of  Darmstadt,  that  at  Epplesheim,  near  Altzey,  about  twelve 
leagues  south  of  Mayeoce,  remains  of  the  following-  animals  have 
been  found,  in  strata  of  sand,  referribie  to  the  second  or  Miocene 
period  of  tbe  tertiary  formations.  These  are  preserved  in  the 
u  at  Darmstadt. 

**"^  r  Gigantic    Herbivorous 

■     "     ....  J      Animals  fifteen  and 
L     eighteen  feet  long. 
a  jLai^er  tban  living  spe- 

"  "  \     cies. 

.    Allied  to  Tapirs. 


Dinotherium . 


Tapirus 2 

Cbalicotberium 2 

Rhinoceros 2 

Tetracautodon    

Hippotberium    


. .    Allied  to  Mastodon. 

. .    Allied  to  the  Horse 

..    Hog. 

flarge  Cats,    some  as 
\     Ieu^c  as  a  lion. 
fAllied  to  Bear.     Ursus 

' '  \    Cultridens. 

. .     Glutton. 

{Allied  to  Dog,   large 
as  a  Lion. 
See  Description  d'Ossemeas  Fossiles,  par  Kaup.    Dannst.  1832. 


Sus  . 

Felis 

Machairodus . 

Gulo 

Agnothcrium . . 
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Tapir  of  Cuvier),  is  calculated  to  have  been 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  was  much  the  largest 
of  all  terrestrial  Mammalia  yet  discovered,  ex- 
ceeding even  the  lai^est  fossil  elephant. 

The  Dinotherium  will  be  described  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 

Mammalia  of  the  Pliocetie  Periods. 

The  third,  and  fourth,  or  Pliocene  divisions 
of  the  tertiary  fresh-water  deposits,  contain  no 
more  traces  of  the  extinct  lacustrine  genera  of 
the  Palseotherian  family,  but  abound  in  extinct 
species  of  existing  genera  of  Pachydermata, 
e.  g.  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  and 
Horse,  together  with  the  extinct  genus  Mas- 
todon. With  these  also  occur  the  first  abundant 
traces  of  Ruminantia,  e.  g.  Oxen  and  Deer. 
The  number  of  Rodentia  becomes  also  enlai^ed ; 
and  the  CanuTora  assume  a  numerical  import- 
ance commensurate  with  the  increased  numbers 
of  terrestrial  herbivora. 

The  seas,  also,  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
periods,  were  inhabited  by  marine  Mammalia, 
consisting  of  Whales,  Dolphins,  Seals,  Walrus, 
and  the  Lamantio,  or  Manati,  whose  existing 
species  are  chiefly  found  near  the  coasts  and 
mouths  of  rivers  in  the  torrid  zone  (see  PI.  1, 
Figs.  97  to  101).  The  presence  of  the  Lamantin 
adds  another  argument  to  those  which  arise  from 
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the  tropical  character  of  maoy  other  aniinalg, 
even  of  the  latest  tertiary  strata,  in  fiaTour  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  climate  €i  Europe  maintained 
a  high,  though  probably  a  gradually  decreasing 
temperature,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  the 
tertiary  formations. 

We  have  many  sources  of  evidence  whereby 
the  history  of  the  Pliocene  periods  is  illustrated : 
First,  we  hare  the  remains  of  terrestrial  animals, 
drifted  into  estuaries  or  seas,  and  preserved 
logger  with  marine  shells ;  such  are  the  Sub- 
apennine  marine  formations,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  &c.  and  the 
Crag  of  Norfolk  .• 

Secondly,  we  have  similar  remains  of  terres- 
trial quadrupeds,  mixed,  with  fresh-water  shells, 
in  strata  formed  during  the  same  epoch,  at  the 
bottom  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  ponds ;  such  as 
those  which  occur  in  the  Val  D'Amo,  and  in  the 
small  lacustrine  deposit  at  North  Cliff,  near 
Market  Weighton,  in  Yorkshire.  (See  Phil. 
Mag.  1829,  vol.  vi.  p.  223.) 

Thirdly,  we  have  remains  of  the  same  animals 

*  Id  the  muaeum  at  Milan,  I  have  Been  a  lar^  part  of  tlie 
skdetoa  of  a  Rhinocen»,  from  the  Sub-apenniite  fonnation, 
having  oyaler  shelli  attached  to  many  of  ita  bonea,  in  luch  a 
manner  a»  to  ahow  that  the  akel^on  mutt  have  remained  undis- 
turbed for  a  ctmsiderable  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Cuvier 
alto  atates  (hat  in  the  muaenm  at  Turin  there  is  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  to  which  shelli  of  the  same  kind  sjnuhrly  attached, 
and  fitted  to  the  form  of  the  bones. 
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in  caverns  and  fissures  of  rocks,  which  formed 
parts  of  the  dry  land  during  the  more  recent 
portions  of  the  same  period.  Such  are  the  bones 
collected  by  Hyasnas,  in  the  caves  of  Kirkdale, 
Kent's  Hole,  Lunel,  &c. :  and  the  bones  of 
Bears  in  caverns  of  the  limestone  rocks  of 
central  Germany,  and  the  Griotte  d'Osselles, 
near  Besan^on.  Such  also  are  the  bones  of  the 
osseous  breccia,  found  in  fissures  of  limestone 
rocks  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
raneui,  and  in  similar  fissures  of  limestone  at 
Plymouth,  and  in  the  Mendip  Hills  in  Somerset. 
These  are  derived  chiefly  from  herbivora  which 
fell  into  the  fissures  before  they  were  partially 
filled  with  the  detritus*  of  a  violent  inundation. 

Fourthly,  we  have  the  same  remains  con- 
tained in  deposits  of  diluvial  detritus,  dispersed 
over  tlie  surface  of  formations  of  all  ages. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  (Reliquiae  Diluvianae)  * 

*  The  evidence  which  I  have  collected  in  my  Rcliiiuite  Dilu- 
viante,  1633,  ahowa,  that  one  of  the  laat  great  physical  event* 
that  have  afTected  the  lurface  or  our  globe,  was  a  violent  inun- 
dation, which  overwhelmed  great  part  of  the  northeni  hemis- 
phere, and  that  this  event  was  Tollowed  by  the  sudden  diaap< 
pearance  of  a  large  number  of  the  tpecies  of  terrestrial  qua- 
drupeds, which  had  inhabited  these  regions  in  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  it.  I  also  ventured  to  apply  the  name  Dilu- 
vium to  the  superficial  beds  of  gravel,  clay,  and  sand,  which 
appear  to  have  been  produced  by  this  great  irruption  of  water. 

The  description  of  the  facts  that  form  the  evidence  presented 
in  this  volume,  ii  kept  distinct  from  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  event   attested   by  them,  with  any  deluge  recorded  in 
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entered  into  the  evidences  illustrating  the 
state  of  animal  life,  during  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  formation  of  this  diluvium, 
I  must  refer  to  that  work  for  details  respecting 
the  nature  and  habits  of  the  then  existing  popu- 
lation of  the  earth.  It  appears  that  at  this 
epoch,  the  whole  surface  of  Europe  was  densely 
peopled  by  various  orders  of  Mammalia;  that 
the  numbers  of  the  herbivora  were  maintained 
in  due  proportion  by  the  controlling  influence  of 
camivora;  and  that  the  individuals  of  every 
species  were   constructed  in   a  manner  fitting 

history.  Discoveries  which  have  beeo  made,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  tl)is  work,  show  that  many  of  the  animals  therein  de- 
scribed, existed  during  more  than  one  geological  period  preceding 
the  catastrophe  by  which  they  were  extirpated.  Hence  it  seems 
more  probable,  that  the  event  in  question,  was  the  last  of  the 
many  geological  revolutions  that  have  been  produced  by  violent 
irruptions  of  water,  rather  than  the  comparatively  tranquil  inun- 
dation described  in  the  Inspired  Narrative. 

It  has  been  justly  argued,  against  the  attempt  to  identify 
these  two  great  historical  and  natural  phenomena,  that  as  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  Mosaic  deluge  are  described  to 
have  been  gradual,  and  of  short  duration,  they  would  have  pro< 
duced  comparatively  little  change  on  the  surface  of  the  country 
they  overflowed.  The  large  preponderance  of  extinct  species 
among  the  animals  we  find  in  caves,  and  in  superficial  deposits  of 
diluvium,  and  the  non-discovery  of  human  bones  along  with 
them,  afford  other  strong  reason  for  referring  these  species  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man.  This  important  point, 
however,  cannot  be  considered  as  completely  settled,  till  more 
detailed  investigations  of  the  newest  members  of  the  Pliocene, 
and  of  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  fonnationi  shall  have  taken 
place. 
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each  to  its  own  eDJoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
existence,  and  placing  it  in  due  and  useful 
relations  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

Every  comparative  anatomist  is  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  examples  of  mechanical  contri* 
vance  and  compensations,  which  adapt  each 
existing  species  of  berbivora  and  camivora  to 
its  own  peculiar  place  and  state  of  life.  Such 
contrivances  b^an  not  with  living  species :  the 
geologist  demonstrates  their  prior  existence  in 
the  extinct  forms  of  the  same  genera  which  he 
discovers  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
he  claims  for  the  Author  of  these  fossil  forms 
under  which  the  first  types  of  such  mechanisms 
were  embodied,  the  same  high  attributes  of 
Wisdom  and  Gioodness,  the  demonstration  of 
which  exalts  and  sanctifies  the  labours  of  sci- 
ence, in  her  investigation  of  the  organizations 
of  the  living  world. 
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Chapter  X. 

Relations  of  the  Earik  and  its  Inhabitants 
to  Man. 

From  the  statements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  it  appears  that  five 
principal  causes  have  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  actual  condition  of  the  surface  of  our 
globe.  First,  The  passage  of  the  unstratified 
crystalline  rocks,  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. — 
Secondly,  The  deposition  of  stratified  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ancient  seas. — Thirdly,  The 
elevation  both  of  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks 
from  beneath  tke  sea,  at  successive  intervals,  to 
form  continents  and  islands. — Fourthly,  Violent 
inundations;  and  the  decomposing  Power  of 
atmospheric  agents;  producing  partial  destruc- 
tion of  these  lands,  and  forming,  from  their 
detritus,  extensive  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and 
clay. — Fifthly,  Volcanic  eruptions. 

We  shall  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  utility 
of  the  complex  dispceition  of  the  materials  of 
the  earth,  which  has  resulted  from  the  operations 
of  all  these  mighty  conflicting  forces,  if  we 
consider  the  inconveniences  that  might  have 
attended  other  arrangements,  more  simple  than 
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those  which  actually  exist.  Had  the  earth's 
«iirface  presented  only  one  unvaried  mass  of 
granite  or  lava ;  or,  had  its  nucleus  been  sur- 
rounded by  entire  concentric  coverings  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  a  single 
stratum  only  would  have  been  accessible  to  its 
inhabitants;  and  the  varied  intermixtures  of 
limestone,  clay,  and  sandstone,  which,  under 
the  actual  disposition,  are  so  advantageous  to 
the  fertility,  beauty,  and  habitability,  of  the 
globe,  would  have  had  no  place. 

Again,  the  inestimably  precious  treasures  of 
mineral  salt  and  coal,  and  of  metallic  ores,  con- 
fined as  these  latter  chiefly  are,  to  the  old^ 
series  of  formations,  would,  under  the  supp(»ed 
more  simple  arrangement  of  the  strata,  have 
been  wholly  inaccessible;  and  we  should  have 
been  destitute  of  all  these  essential  elements  of 
industry  and  civilization.  Under  the  existing 
disposition,  all  the  various  combinations  of  strata 
with  their  valuable  contents,  whether  produced 
by  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire,  or  by  mecha- 
nical, or  chemical  deposition  beneath  the  water, 
have  been  raised  above  the  sea,  to  form  the 
mountains  and  the  plains  of  the  present  earth  ; 
and  have  still  further  been  laid  open  to  our  reach, 
by  the  exposure  of  each  stratum,  along  the  udes 
of  valleys. 

With  a  view  to  human  uses,  the  production 
of  a  soil  fitted  for  agriculture,  and  the  general 
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dispersion  of  metals,  more  especially  of  that 
most  important  metal  iron,  were  almost  essential 
conditions  of  the  earth's  habitability  by  civilized 
man. 

I  would  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  be  un- 
willing to  press  the  thewy  of  relation  to  the 
human  race,  so  &t  as  to  contend  that  all  the 
great  geological  phenomena  we  have  been  con- 
sidering were  conducted  solely  and  exclusively 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  man.  We  may 
rather  count  the  advanta^ies  he  derives  from 
them  as  incidental  and  residuary  consequences; 
which,  although  they  may  not  have  formed  the 
excIusiTc  object  of  creation,  were  all  foreseen 
and  comprehended  in  the  plans  of  the  Great 
Architect  of  that  Globe,  which,  in  his  appointed 
time,  was  destined  to  become  the  scene  of  human 
habitation.* 

*  "  It  is  true  that  by  applying  onraelves  to  the  stndy  of  nature, 
we  daily  find  more  and  more  uses  ia  things  that  at  first  appeared 
useless.  But  some  things  are  of  such  a  kind  aa  not  to  admit  of 
being  applied  to  the  benefit  of  man,  and  others  too  noble  for  us 
to  clahn  the  sole  use  of  them,  Man  has  no  farther  concern  with 
this  earth  than  a  fen  fathoms  under  his  feet:  was  then  the 
whole  solid  globe  made  only  for  a  foundation  to  support  the 
slender  shell  he  treads  upon  ?  Do  the  magnetic  effluvia  coarse 
incessantly  over  land  and  sea,  only  to  turn  here  and  there  a  ma- 
riner's compass?  Are  those  immense  bodies,  the  fixed  stars, 
hung  up  for  nothing  but  to  twJukte  in  our  eyes  by  night,  or  to 
find  employment  for  a  few  astronomers  ?  Surely  he  must  have 
an  overweening  conceit  of  man's  importance,  who  can  imagine 
this  stupendous  frame  of  the  universe  made  for  him   alone. 
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With  respect  to  the  animal  ktogdom,  we 
acknowledge  with  gratitude,  that  among  the 
higher  classes,  there  is  a  certain  number  of 
living  species,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
supply  of  human  food  and  raiment,  and  to  the 
aid  of  civilized  man  in  his  various  labours  and 
occupations;  and  that  these  are  endowed  with 
dispositions  and  faculties  which  adapt  them  in 
a  peculiar  degree  for  domestication  :*  but  their 
number  bears  an  extremely  small  proportion  to 
the  total  amount  of  existing  species;  and  with 
regard  to  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  there  are 
but  very  few  among  their  almost  countless  multi- 
tudes, that  minister  either  to  the  wants  or  luxuries 

Nevertheleu,  we  may  so  far  acknowledge  all  tfaingt  made  for 
man  ai  that  his  uses  are  regarded  conjointly  with  those  of  other 
creatures,  and  that  he  has  an  interest  in  every  thing  reaching  hit 
notice,  and  contributing  either  to  the  support  of  his  body,  the 
improTement  or  entertainment  of  hii  mind.  The  satellites  that 
tuio  the  night  of  Jupiter  into  day,  assist  him  in  ascertaining  the 
longitude,  and  measuring  the  velocity  of  light :  the  mighty  sun, 
that  like  a  giant  holds  the  planets  and  comets  in  their  orbits, 
enlightens  him  with  its  splendour,  and  cherishes  him  with  its 
warmth:  the  distant  stars,  whose  attraction  probably  confines 
other  planets  within  their  vortices,  direct  his  course  over  the 
boundless  sea,  and  the  inhospitable  desert." — ^Tucker's  Light  of 
Nature,  book  iii.  chap.  ix.  p,  9. 

See  an  excellent  note  on  prospective  provisions,  to  aiford  ma- 
terials for  human  arts,  and  having  reference  to  the  future  disco- 
veries of  human  science,  in  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare's  Inaugural 
Address  to  Bristol  College,  1831. 

■  See  Lyell's  Princi^dcs  of  Oeolt^,  3rd  edit.  vol.  ii.  book  3, 
C.3. 
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of  the  human  race.  Even  could  it  be  proved 
that  all  existing  species  are  serviceable  to  man, 
no  such  inference  could  be  drawn  with  respect 
to  those  numerous  extinct  animals  which  Geolt^^ 
shows  to  have  ceased  to  live,  long  before  our 
race  appeared  upon  the  earth.  It  is  surely  more 
consistent  with  sound  philosophy,  and  with  all 
the  information  that  is  vouchsafed  to  us  respect- 
ing the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  to  consider  each 
animal  as  having  been  created  first  for  its  own 
sake,  to  receive  its  portion  of  that  cnjojrment 
which  the  Universal  Parent  is  pleased  to  impart 
to  each  creature  that  has  life;  and  secondly,  to 
bear  its  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
system  of  co-ordinate  relations,  whereby  all 
families  of  living  beings  are  reciprocally  sub- 
servient to  the  use  and  benefit  of  one  another. 
Under  this  head  only  can  we  include  their  rela- 
tions to  man  ;  forming,  as  he  does,  but  a  small, 
although  it  be  the  most  noble  and  exalted  part, 
of  that  vast  system  of  universal  life,  with  which 
it  hath  pleased  the  Creator  to  animate  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe. 

"  More  than  three-fifliis  of  the  earth's  surface," 
says  Mr.  Bakewell,  "  are  covered  by  the  ocean ; 
and  if  from  the  remaining  part  we  deduct  the 
space  occupied  by  polar  ice  and  eternal  snow, 
by  sandy  deserts,  sterile  mountains,  marshes, 
rivers  and  lakes,  the  habitable  portion  will 
scarcely  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  globe. 
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Not  have  we  reasoD  to  believe  that  at  any  former 
period  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  earth  was 
more  extensive  than  at  present.  The  remaining 
four-fifths  of  our  globe,  though  untenanted  by 
mankind,  are  for  the  most  part  abundantly 
stocked  with  animated  beings,  that  exult  in  the 
pleasure  of  existence,  independent  of  human 
control,  and  no  way  subservient  to  the  neces* 
sities  or  caprices  of  man.  Such  is,  and  has  been 
for  several  thousand  years,  the  actual  condition 
of  our  planet ;  nor  is  the  consideration  foreign  to 
our  subject,  for  hence  we  may  feel  less  reluct- 
ance in  admitting  the  prolonged  ages  or  days  of 
creation,  when  numerous  tribes  of  the  lower 
orders  of  aquatic  animals  lived  and  flourished, 
and  l^ft  their  remains  imbedded  in  the  strata 
that  compose  the  outer  crust  of  our  planet." 
Bakewell's  Introduction  to  Geology,  4th  edit. 
P.O. 
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Chapter  XI. 

Supposed  Cases  of  Fossil  Human  Bones. 

Before  we  euter  on  the  coDsideration  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  other  animals,  it  may  be  right 
to  enquire  whether  any  traces  of  the  human 
species  have  yet  been  found  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth. 

The  only  evidence  that  has  been  yet  collected 
upon  this  subject  is  negative ;  but  as  far  as 
this  extends,  no  conclusion  is  more  fully  estab- 
lished, than  the  important  fact  of  the  total 
absence  of  any  vestiges  of  the  human  species 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  geological  forma- 
tions.* Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  there 
would  indeed  have  been  great  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling the  early  and  extended  periods  "which 
have  been  assigned  to  the  extinct  races  of 
animals  with  our  received  chronology.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  feet  of  no  human  remains 
having  as  yet  been  found  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  extinct  animals,  may  be  alleged  in  con- 
firmation of  the  hypothesis  that  these  animals 
lived  and  died  before  the  creation  of  man. 

*  See  Lyell't  Principlei  of  Oeology,  vol.  i.  pp.  l£3  and  159, 
£m  edit.  1830. 
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The  occasional  discovery  of  human  bones  and 
works  of  art  ia  any  stratum,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface,  affords  no  certain  evidence  of  such 
remains  being  coeval  with  the  matrix  in  which 
they  are  deposited.  The  universal  practice  of 
interring  the  dead,  and  frequent  custom  of 
placing  various  instruments  and  utensils  in  the 
ground  with  them,  offer  a  ready  explanation 
of  the  presence  of  bones  of  men  in  situations 
accessible  for  the  purposes  of  burial. 

The  most  remarkable  and  only  recorded  case 
of  human  skeletons  imbedded  in  a  solid  .lime- 
stone rock,  is  that  on  the  shore  of  Guadaloupe.* 

*  One  of  then  slteletons  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Konig,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814, 
vol.  civ.  p.  101.  According  to  General  Emouf,(Lin.  Trans.  1818, 
vol.  xii.  p.  S3),  the  rock  in  which  the  human  bones  occur  at 
Guadaloupe,  is  composed  of  consolidated  sand,  and  contains  also 
shells,  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea  and  land,  to- 
gether  with  fragments  of  pottery,  arrows,  and  hatchets  of  stone. 
The  greater  number  of  the  bones  are  dispersed.  One  entire 
skeleton  was  extended  in  the  usual  position  of  burial ;  another, 
which  was  in  a  soner  sandstone,  seemed  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  sitting  position  customary  among  the  Caribs.  The  bodies  thus 
differently  inUrred,  may  have  belonged  to  two  different  tribes. 
General  Emouf  also  explains  the  occurrence  of  the  scattered 
bones,  by  reference  to  a  tradition  of  a  battle  and  massacre  on 
this  spot,  of  a  tribe  of  Gallibis  by  the  Caribs,  about  the  year 
1710.  These  scattered  bones  of  the  massacred  Oallibis  were 
probably  covered,  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  with  sand,  which  soon 
after  became  converted  to  solid  stone. 

On  the  vest  coast  of  Ireland,  near  Killery  Harbour,  a  sand 
bank,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  is  at  this 
time  employed  by  the  natives  as  a  place  of  interment. 
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There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  consider  these 
bones  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  as  the  rock  in 
which  they  occur  is  of  very  recent  formation, 
and  is  composed  of  a^lutinated  fragments  of 
shells  and  corals  which  inhabit  the  adjacent 
water.  Such  kind  of  stone  is  frequently  formed 
in  a  few  years  from  sand-banks  composed  of 
similar  materials,  on  the  shores  of  tropical  seas. 

Frequent  discoveries  have  also  been  made  of 
human  bones,  and  rude  works  of  art,  in  natural 
caverns,  sometimes  inclosed  in  stalactite,  at 
other  times  in  beds  of  earthy  materials,  which 
are  interspersed  with  bones  of  extinct  species  of 
quadrupeds.  These  cases  may  likewise  be  ex- 
plained by  the  common  practice  of  mankind  in 
all  ages,  to  bury  their  dead  in  such  convenient 
repositories.  The  accidental  circumstance  that 
many  caverns  contained  the  bones  of  extinct 
species  of  other  animals,  dispersed  through  the 
same  soil  in  which  human  bodies  may,  at  any 
subsequent  period  have  been  buried,  affords  no 
proof  of  the  time  when  these  remains  of  men 
were  introduced. 

Many  of  these  caverns  have  been  inhabited 
by  savage  tribes,  who,  for  convenience  of  occu- 
pation, have  repeatedly  disturbed  portions  of  soil 
in  which  their  predecessors  may  have  been 
buried.  Such  disturbances  will  explain  the  occa- 
sional admixture  of  fragments  of  human  skele- 
tons, and  the  bones  of  modern  quadrupeds,  with 
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those  (^  exttDct  species,  introduc^ed  at  more  early 
periods,  and  by  natural  causes. 

Several  accounts  have  been  published  within 
the  last  few  years  of  human  remains  dist:oTered 
in  the  caverns  of  France,  and  the  province  of 
Liege,  which  are  described  as  being  of  the  same 
antiquity  with  the  bones  of  Hysenas,  and  other 
extinct  quadrupeds,  that  accompany  them.  Most 
of  these  may  probably  admit  of  explanation  by 
reference  to  the  causes  just  enumerated.  In 
the  case  of  caverns  which  form  the  channels  of 
subterranean  rivers,  or  which  are  subject  to 
occasional  inundations,  another  cause  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  human  bones,  with  the  remains  of 
animals  of  more  ancient  date,  may  be  found  in 
the  movements  occasioned  by  running  water. 


Chapter  XII. 

General  History  of  Fossil  Organic  Remains. 

As  "  the  variety  and  formation  of  GJod's  creatures 
in  the  animal,  v^etable,  and  mineral  kingdoms" 
are  specially  marked  out  by  the  founder  of  this 
Treatise,  as  the  subjects  from  which  he  desires 
that  proofs  should  be  sought  of  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator;  I  shall 
enter  at  greater  length  into  the  Evidences  of  this 
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kind,  afforded  by  fossil  organic  remains,  than  I 
might  have  done,  without  such  specific  directions 
respecting  the  source  from  which  my  arguments 
are  to  be  derived.  I  know  not  how  I  can  better 
fulfil  the  object  thus  proposed,  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  shew  that  the  extinct  species  of  Animals 
and  Vegetables  which  have,  in  former  Periods, 
occupied  our  Planet,  afford  in  their  fossil  re- 
mains, the  same  evidences  of  contrivance  and 
design  that  have  been  shewn  by  Ray,  Derham, 
and  Paley,  to  pervade  the  structure  of  existing 
Genera  and  species  of  oi^nized  Beings. 

From  the  high  preservation  in  which  we  find 
the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables  of  each 
geological  formation,  and  the  exquisite  mecha- 
nism which  appears  in  many  fossil  fragments  of 
their  organization,  we  may  collect  an  infinity 
of  ailments,  to  show  that  the  creatures  from 
which  all  these  are  derived  were  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
surface  of  the  Earth,  and  to  its  gradually  in- 
creasing capabilities  of  sustaining  more  complex 
forms  of  organic  life,  advancing  through  succes- 
sive stages  of  perfection.* 

*  When  we  speak  of  different  form*  of  animal  life,  aa  pos- 
Mtttog  Tarions  degrees  of  perfection,  we  do  not  impute  to  any 
creature  the  presence  of  absolute  imperfection,  we  mean  only, 
that  animals  of  more  simple  atrncture  discha^e  a  lower  office 
in  the  gradually  descending  scale  of  animated  beings.  All  per- 
fectioD  has  lelation  to  the  object  proposed  to  be  attained  by 
each  fonn  of  orgmnizatbn  that  occurs  in  nature,  and  nothing 
can  be  called  imperfect  which  fully  accomplishes  the  end  pio- 
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Few  (acts  are  more  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  human  discovery,  than  that  it 
should  have  been  reserved  almost  entirely  for 
the  researches  of  the  present  generation,  to  arrive 
at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  numerous  extinct  races  of  animals,  which 
occupied  the  surface  of  our  planet,  in  ages  pre- 
ceding the  creation  of  man.  The  rapid  progress, 
which  during  the  last  half  century,  has  been 
made  in  the  physical  sciences,  enables  us  now 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  Fossil  Organic  Re- 
mains, in  a  manner  which,  till  within  a  very 
few  years,  would  have  been  quite  impracticable ; 
during  these  years  the  anatomy  of  extinct  species 
of  Quadrupeds  has  been  most  extensively  investi- 


pcned :  thus  a  Polype,  or  an  Oyster,  are  as  perfectly  adapted  to 
their  fonclions  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  the  wingi  of  the 
E^e  are  perfect,  ai  organi  of  rapid  passage  through  the  air, 
and  the  feet  of  the  stag  perfect,  in  regard  to  their  fuoctioni 
of  effecting  swift  locomotion  upon  the  land. 

Unusual  deviations  from  ordinary  structure  appear  monstrosities 
only,  until  considered  with  reference  to  their  peculiar  use,  but 
are  proved  to  be  instruments  of  perfect  contrivance,  when  we 
understand  the  nature  of  the  service  to  which  they  are  applied  : 
thus;  the  beak  of  the  Cross  Bill  (Loxia  curvirostra,  linn.)  would 
be  an  awkward  instrument  if  applied  to  the  ordinary  service  of 
the  beaks  of  the  Passerine  Order,  to  which  this  bird  belongs ; 
but  viewed  in  relation  to  its  peculiar  function  of  extracting  seeds 
from  between  the  indurated  scales  of  Fir  cones,  it  is  at  once  Been 
to  be  an  instrument  of  perfect  adaptation  to  its  intended  work. 

The  Per/ectiatrvf  an  oiganized  Body  is  usually  considered  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  Variety  and  compound  Nature  of  its 
parU,  at  the  imperfection  is  usually  considered  to  be  in  the 
Ratio  of  its  Simplicity. 
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gated,  and  the  greatest  of  comparatiTe  anatomi8t» 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  talent  to 
illustrate  their  organization.  Similar  inquiries 
hare  been  carried  on  also  by  a  host  of  other 
enlightened  and  laborious  indiTiduals,  conduct- 
ing independent  rraearches  in  various  countries, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century ; 
hence  our  knowledge  of  the  osteol(^  of  a  large 
number  of  extinct  genera  and  species,  now  rests 
on  nearly  the  same  foundation,  and  is  estab- 
lished with  scarcely  less  certainty,  than  the 
anatomical  details  of  those  creatures  that  present 
their  living  bodies  to  our  examination. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  any  stronger  proof  of 
the  Unity  of  Design  and  Harmony  of  Organiza- 
tions that  have  ever  pervaded  all  animated 
nature,  than  we  find  in  the -fact  established  by 
Cuvier,  that  from  the  character  of  a  single  limb, 
and  even  of  a  single  tooth  or  bone,  the  form  and 
proportions  of  the  other  bones,  and  condition  of 
the  entire  Animal  may  be  inferred.  This  law 
prevails,  no  less  universally,  throughout  the 
existing  kingdoms  of  animated  nature,  than  in 
those  various  races  of  extinct  creatures  that  have 
preceded  the  present  tenants  of  our  planet; 
hence  not  only  the  framework  of  the  fossil 
skeleton  of  an  extinct  animal,  but  also  the  cha- 
racter of  the  muscles,  by  which  each  bone  was 
moved,  the  external  form  and  figure  of  the  body, 
the  food,  and  habits,  and  haunts,  and  mode  of 
life  of  creatures  that  ceased  to  exist  before  the 
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creation  of  the  human  race,  can  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability  be  ascertained. 

Concurr^it  with  this  rapid  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  extinct 
families  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
has  been  the  attention  paid  to  fossil  Conchology ; 
a  subject  of  vast  importance  in  investigating  the 
records  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  upon 
the  suT&ce  of  our  globe. 

Still  more  recently,  the  study  of  botanists  has 
been  directed  to  the  History  of  fossil  vegetables ; 
and  although,  from  the  late  hour  at  which  this 
subject  has  been  taken  up,  our  knowled^  of 
fossil  plants  is  much  in  arrear  of  the  progress 
made  in  Anatomy  and  Concholc^y,  we  have 
already  a  mass  of  most  important  evidence, 
showing  the  occurrence  of  a  series  of  changes  in 
vegetable  life,  coextensive  and  contemporaneous 
with  those  that  have  pervaded  both  Uie  higher 
and  lower  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  study  of  Organic  Remains  indeed,  forms 
the  peculiar  feature  and  basis  of  modern  Geology, 
and  is  the  main  cause  of  the  progress  this 
science  has  made,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  We  find  certain  families 
of  Organic  Remains  pervading  strata  of  every 
age,  under  nearly  the  same  generic  forms  which 
they  present   among   existing   organizations.* 

•  e.  g.  The  Nautilus,  Echinus,  Terebratula,  and  various  fonni 
of  Corals;  and  among;  Plants,  the  Fems,  Lycopodiaceee,  and 
Paltns. 
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Other  families,  hoth  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
are  limited  to  particular  formations,  there  being 
certain  points  where  entire  groups  ceased  to 
exist,  and  were  replaced  by  others  of  a  different 
character.  The  changes  of  genera  and  species 
are  still  more  frequent ;  hence,  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  to  attempt  an  investigation  of 
the  structure  and  revolutions  of  the  earth,  with- 
out applying  minute  attention  to  the  evidences 
afforded  by  organic  remains,  would  be  no  less 
absurd  than  to  undertake  to  write  the  history 
of  any  ancient  people,  without  reference  to  the 
documents  afforded  by  their  medals  and  inscrip- 
tions, thdr  monuments,  and  the  ruins  of  their 
cities  and  temples.  The  study  of  Zoology  and 
Botany  has  therefore  become  as  indi^^nsable 
to  the  progress  of  Geology,  as  a  knowlei^  of 
Mineral<^.  Indeed  the  mineral  character  of 
the  iuo^anic  matter  of  which  the  Earth's  strata 
are  composed,  presents  so  similar  a  succession  of 
beds  of  sandstone,  clay,  and  limestone,  repeated 
irregulariy,  not  only  in  different,  but  even  in 
the  same  formations,*  that  similarity  of  mineral 
composition  is  but  an  uncertain  proof  of  con- 
temporaneous origin,  while  the  surest  test  of 


•  The  nme  formation  which  in  England  conatitutes  the  argil- 
hceona  deposits  of  the  l4>ndan  Clay,  presents  at  Paris  the  land 
and  freeatane  of  the  Calcaire  Grosuer;  whilst  the  resemblance 
of  theii  Organic  remains,  proves  the  period  of  their  deposition 
to  haTC  been  the  same,  notwithutanding  the  difference  in  the 
ehsncter  of  (heir  mineral  ingredients. 
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idaitity  of  time  ie  afforded  by  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  organic  remains:  in  fact  without 
these,  the  proofe  of  the  lapse  of  sach  long  periods 
as  Geolc^  shews  to  have  been  occupied  in  Che 
formation  of  the  strata  of  the  Earth,  would  have 
been  comparatively  few  and  indecisive. 

The  secrets  of  Nature,  that  are  revealed  to  us. 
by  the  history  of  fossil  Organic  Remains,  form 
perhaps  the  most  striking  results  at  which  we 
arnve  from  the  study  of  Geolc^.  It  must 
appear  almost  incredible  to  those  who  have  not 
minutely  attended  to  natural  phenomena,  that 
the  microscopic  examination  of  a  mass  of  rude 
and  lifeless  limestone  should  ofteD  disclose  the 
curious  fact,  that  large  propcNrtions  of  its  sub- 
stance have  once  formed  parts  of  living  bodies. 
It  is  surprising  to  consider  that  the  walls  of  our 
houses  are  sometimes  composed  of  little  else 
than  comminuted  shells,  that  were  once  the 
domicile  of  other  animals,  at  the  bottom  of 
ancient  seas  and  lakes. 

It  is  marvellous  that  mankind  should  have 
gone  on  for  so  many  centuries  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact,  which  is  now  so  fully  demonstrated, 
that  no  small  part  of  the  present  surface  of 
the  earth  is  derived  from  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals, that  constituted  the  population  of  ancient 
seas.  Mauy  extensive  plains  and  massive 
mountains  form,  as  it  were,  the  great  charnel- 
houses  of  preceding  generations,  in  which  the 
petrified  exuviee  of  extinct  races  of  animals  and. 
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Tegetablee  are  piled  into  etupendouB  mouuments 
of  the  operations  of  life  and  death,  during  almost 
immeasurable  periods  of  past  time.  "  At  the 
sight  of  a  spectacle,"  says  Cuvier,*  "  so  im- 
posing, so  terrible  as  that  of  the  wreck  of  animal 
life,  forming  almost  the  entire  soil  on  which  we 
tread,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  the  imagination 
from  hazarding  some  conjectures  as  to  the  causes 
by  which  such  great  efiecte  hare  been  pro* 
duced." 

The  deeper  we  desc^id  into  the  strata  of  the 
Earth,  the  higher  do  we  ascend  into  the  archso- 
logical  history  of  past  ages  of  creation.  We 
find  successive  stages  marked  by  varying  forma 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  these  generally 
differ  more  and  more  widely  from  existing 
species,  as  we  go  further  downwards  into  the 
receptacles  of  the  wreck  of  more  ancient  crea* 
tions. 

When  we  discover  a  constant  and  regular 
assemblage  of  organic  Remains,  commenciDg 
with  one  series  of  strata,  and  ending  with  another, 
which  contains  a  different  assemblage,  we  have 
herein  the  surest  grounds  whereon  to  establish 
those  Divisions  which  are  called  geological 
formations,  and  we  find  many  such  Divisions 
succeeding  one  another,  when  we  investigate  the 
mineral  deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth, 

•  Cuvier  rapport  sur  le  proginr^s  dea  sciences  naturelles,  p.  1 79. 
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The  Study  of  theae  RemainB  presents  to  the 
Zoologist  a  large  amount  of  extinct  species  and 
genera,  bearing  important  relations  to  existing 
forms  of  animals  and  v^etables,  and  often  sup- 
plying links  that  had  hitherto  appeared  deficient, 
in  the  great  chain  whereby  all  animated  beings 
are  held  together  in  a  series  of  near  and  gradual 
connexions. 

This  discovery,  amid  the  relics  of  past  crea- 
tions, of  Unks  that  seemed  wanting  in  the  present 
system  of  organic  nature,  affords  to  natural 
Theology  an  important  argument,  in  proving 
the  unity  and  universal  agency  of  a  common 
great  first  cause ;  since  every  individual  in  such 
an  uniform  and  closely  connected  series,  is  thus 
shewn  to  be  an  integral  part  of  one  grand 
original  design. 

The  non-discovery  of  such  links  indeed,  would 
form  but  a  negative  and  feeble  argument  against 
the  common  origin  of  organic  beings,  widely 
separated  from  one  another ;  because,  for  aught 
we  know,  the  existence  of  intervals  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  design  of  a  common 
creator  ;  and  because  such  apparent  voids  may 
perhaps  exist  only  in  our  own  imperfect  know- 
ledge; but  the  presence  of  such  links  throughout 
all  past  and  present  modifications  of  being, 
shews  an  unity  of  design  which  proves  the  unity 
of  the  intelligence  in  which  it  originated. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  animals  and  vegetables 
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of  the  lower  classes  prevailed  ekie^y  at  die  com- 
mencement of  oi:g;amc  life,  but  they  did  not 
prevail  exclusively  ;  we  find  in  rocks  of  the  tran- 
sition formation,  not  only  remains  of  radiated 
and  articnlated  animals  and  mollusks,  such  as 
Corals,  Trilobites,  and  Nautili ;  but  we  see  the 
vertebrata  also  represented  by  the  Class  of  Fishes. 
Reptiles  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  earliest 
strata  of  the  secondary  formations.*  In  the  foot- 
steps on  the  New  Red  sandstone,  we  have  pro- 
bably the  first  traces  of  Birds  and  Marsupialia. 
(See  PI.  26".  and  aff.)  The  bones  of  Birds  occur 
in  the  Wealden  formation  of  Tilgate  forest,  and 
those  of  Marsupialia  in  the  Oolite  at  Stonesfield. 
(See  PI.  2.  Figs.  A.  B.)  In  the  midway  regions 
of  the  secondary  strata,  are  the  earliest  remains 
yet  discovered  of  Cetacea-t  In  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions,  we  find  both  Birds,  Cetacea,  and  terrestrial 
Mammalia,  some  referribl*  to  existing  genera, 
and  all  to  existing  orders.  See  PI.  1,  fig.  73 — 101. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  more  perfect  forms 
of  animals  become  gradually  more  abundant,  as 
we  advance  from  the  older  into  the  newer  series 
of  depositions :  whilst  the  more  simj^  orders, 
though  often  changed  in  genus  and  species,  and 

*  E.  g.  In  tbe  Magaetian  CoDglomentte  of  Dnrdham  Down 
near  Biistol,  and  in  the  bituminous  mar)  Blat«,  (Kupfcrtchiefer) 
of  Haorfeld  in  the  Hartz. 

t  Here  ia,  in  the  Oxford  Mmenin,  an  ulna  from  the  Great 
Oolite  of  Enstone  near  Woodstock,  Oxon;  which  was  examined 
by  Cuvier,  and  pronounced  to  be  cetaceous ;  and  also  a  portion 
of  a  very  large  rib,  apparently  of  a  whale,  from  the  same  locality. 
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Bometimes  losiDg  whole  families,  which  are  re* 
placed  by  new  ones,  hare  pervaded  the  mtire 
range  of  fossiliferoua  formations. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  ot^^anic  remains 
has  been  the  accumulation  of  the  dielly  coverings 
of  animals  which  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
during  a  long  series  of  consecutive  generations. 
A  lai^e  proportion  of  the  entire  substance  of 
many  strata  is  composed  of  myriads  of  these 
shells  reduced  to  a  comminuted  state  by  the 
long  continued  movements  of  water.  In  other 
strata,  the  presence  of  countless  multitudes  of 
unbroken  corallines,  and  of  fragile  shells,  having 
their  most  delicate  spines,  still  attached  and  un- 
disturbed, shows  that  the  animals  which  formed 
them,  lived  and  died  upon  or  near  the  spot 
where  these  remains  are  found. 

Strata  thus  loaded  with  the  exuviae  of  innu- 
merable generations  of  organic  beings,  afford 
strong  proof  of  the  lapse  of  long  periods  of  time, 
wherein  the  animals  from  which  they  have  been 
derived  lived  and  multiplied  and  died,  at  the 
bottom  of  seas  which  once  occupied  the  site  of 
our  present  continents  and  islands.  Repeated 
changes  in  species,  both  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables, in  succeeding  members  of  different  form- 
ations, give  further  evidence,  not  only  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  but  also  of  important  changes  in 
the  physical  condition  and  climate  of  the  ancient 
earth. 

Besides  these  more  obvious  r^nams  of  Tes- 
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tacea  and  of  lai^Bfer  animals,  minute  examinati(Hi 
discloses  occasionally  prodigious  accumulations 
of  miscrocopic  shells  that  surprise  us  no  less  by 
their  abundance  than  their  extreme  minuteness ; 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  sometimes  crowded 
together,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
Soldani  collected  from  l^s  than  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  ^oBe  found  in  the  hills  of  Casciana,  in 
Tuscany,  10,454  microscopic  chambered  shells. 
The  rest  of  the  stone  was  composed  of  fragments 
of  shells,  of  mioute  spines  of  Echini,  and  of  a 
sparry  calcareous  matter. 

Of  several  species  of  these  shells,  four  or  five 
hundred  weigh  but  a  single  grain ;  of  one 
species  he  calculates  that  a  thousand  individuals 
would  scarcely  weigh  one  grain.  (Saggio  Oritr 
tografico,  1780,  pag.  103,  Tab.  III.  6g.  22,  H.  1.) 
He  further  states  that  some  idea  of  their  dimi- 
nutive size  may  be  formed  from  the  circum- 
stance that  immense  numbers  of  them  pass 
through  a  paper  in  which  holes  have  been 
pricked  with  a  needle  of  the  smallest  size. 

Our  meiital,  like  our  visual  faculties,  begin 
rapidly  to  fail  us  when  we  attempt  to  compre- 
hend the  infinity  of  littleness  towards  which  we 
are  thus  conducted,  on  approaching  the  smaller 
extremes  of  creation. 

Similar  accumulaUons  of  microscopic  shells 
have  been  observed  also  in  various  sedimentary 
deposits  of  freshwater   formation.    A  striking 
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example  of  this  kind  ie  found  in  the  abundant 
diffbsion  of  the  remains  of  a  microscopic  cnista* 
ceous  animal  of  the  genus  Cypris.  Animals 
of  this  genus  are  enclosed  within  two  flat  valves, 
like  those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and  now  inhabit 
the  waters  of  lakes  and  marshes.  Certain  clay 
beds  of  the  Wealden  formation  below  the  chalk, 
are  so  abundantly  charged  with  microscopic 
shells  of  the  Cypris  Faba,  that  the  surfaces 
of  many  lamina  into  which  this  clay  is  easily 
divided,  are  oilen  entirely  covered  with  them  as 
with  small  seeds.  The  same  shells  occur  also  in 
the  Hastings  sand  and  sandstone,  in  the  Sussex 
marble,  and  in  tlie  Purbeck  limestone,  all  of 
which  were  deposited  during  the  same  geolc^ical 
epoch  in  an  ancient  lake  or  estuary,  wherein 
strata  of  this  formation  have  been  accumulated 
to  the  thickness  of  nearly  1000  feet.  (See  Dr. 
Fitton's  Geol.  sketch  of  Hastings,  1833,  p.  68.) 
We  have  similar  evidence  of  the  long  duration 
of  time,  in  another  series  of  lacustrine  forma- 
tions, more  recent  than  the  chalk,  viz.  in  the 
great  freshwater  deposits  of  the  tertiary  period 
in  central  France;  here  the  district  of  Auvei^ne 
presents  an  area  of  twenty  miles  in  width,  and 
eighty  miles  in  length,  within  which  strata  of 
gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  limestone  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  operations  of  fresh  water,  to 
the  thickness  of  at  least  seven  hundred  feet. 
Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  Principles  of  Geology,  3rd  ed. 
vol.  iv.  p.  98,  states  that  the  foliated  chEuacter  of 
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many  of  the  marly  beds  of  this  formation  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  countless  myriads  of  etmilar 
exuTiffi  of  the  Cypris  which  give  rise  to  divisions 
in  the  marl  as  thin  as  paper.  Taking  this  fact 
in  conjunction  with  the  habit  of  these  animals  to 
moult  and  change  their  skin  annually,  together 
with  their  shell,  he  justly  observes  that  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  waters, 
and  of  the  slow  and  gradual  process  by  which 
the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud  cannot  be 
desired. 

Another  proof  of  the  length  of  time  that  must 
have  elapsed  during  the  deposition  of  these 
tertiary  ireshwater  formations  in  Auvexgne,  is 
afforded  near  Cleremont  by  the  occurrence  of 
beds  of  limestone  several  feet  in  thickness, 
almost  wholly  made  up  of  the  Indusise,  or 
Caddis-like  coverings,  resembling  the  cases  that 
enclose  the  larvee  of  our  common  May-fly. 

Mr.  Lyell  states  that  a  single  individual  of 
these  luduuie  is  often  surrounded  by  no  less 
than  a  hundred  minute  shells  of  a  small  spiral 
univalve,  (Paludina),  fixed  to  the  outside  of  this 
tubular  case  of  a  larva  of  the  genus  Phryganea. 
See  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  3rd  edit.  vol. 
iv.  p.  100.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  strata 
like  these,  extended  over  large  tracts  of  country, 
and  laid  one  above  another,  with  beds  of  marl 
and  clay  between  them,  should  have  contained 
the  coverings  of  such  multitudes  of  aquatic 
animals,  by   any   other   process  than   that   of 
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gradual  accumulation  during  a  long  aeries  o£ 
years. 

In  the  caae  of  depouts  formed  Id  estuaries,  the 
admixture  and  alternation  of  the  remains  of  flu- 
viatile  and  lacustrine  shells  with  marine  Exuvise* 
indicate  conditions  analogous  to  those  under 
which  we  observe  the  inhabitants  both  of  the 
sea  and  rivers  existing  together  in  brackish 
water  near  the  Deltas  of  the  Nile,*  and  other 
great  rivers.  Thus,  we  find  a  stratum  of  oyster 
shells,  that  indicate  the  presence  either  of  salt  or 
brackish  water,  interposed  between  limestone 
strata  filled  with  freshwater  shells  among  the 
Purbeck  formations ;  so  also  in  the  sands  and 
clays  of  the  Wealden  formation  of  Tilgate  forest, 
we  have  freshwater  and  lacustrine  shells  inter- 
mixed with  remains  of  large  terrestrial  reptiles, 
e.  g.  M^;alosaurus,  Iguanodoo,  and  Hylseo- 
saurus ;  with  these  we  find  also  the  bones  of 
the  marine  reptiles  Plesiosaurus,  and  from  this 
admixture  we  infer  that  the  former  were  drifted 
from  the  land  into  an  estuary  which  the  Plesio* 
saurus  also  having  entered  from  the  sea,  left  its 
bones  in  this  common  receptacle  of  the  animal 
and  mineral  exuviae  of  some  not  far  distant 
land-t 

Another  condition  of  organic  remains  is  that 

•  See  Madden's  Travels  in  I«ypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  171-175. 

t  For  the  detailed  history  of  the  organic  remains  of  the 
Wealden  rormation,  mc  Mr.  Mantell's  highly  instructive  and 
accurate  volumes  on  the  geology  of  Sussex. 
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of  which  a  well  known  example  occurs  in  the 
oolitic  slate  of  Stonesfield,  near  Oxford.  At 
this  place  a  single  bed  of  calcareous  and  sandy 
slate  not  six  feet  thick,  contains  an  admixture  of 
terrestrial  animals  and  plants  with  shells  that 
are  decidedly  marine ;  the  bones  of  Didelph^, 
Megalosaunis,  and  Pterodactyle  are  so  mixed 
with  Ammonites,  Nautili,  and  Belemnites,  and 
many  other  species  of  marine  shells,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  formation  was  depo- 
sited  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  not  far  distant  from 
some  ancient  shore.  We  may  account  for  the 
presence  of  remains  of  terrestrial  animals  in 
such  a  situation  by  supposing  their  carcases  to 
have  been  floated  from  land  at  no  great  distance 
from  their  place  of  submarine  interment. 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
mixture  of  the  bones  of  large  terrestrial  mam-^ 
malia  with  marine  shells,  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary 
formatbns  of  Touraine,  and  in  the  Crag  of 
Norfolk. 

Cases  of  Animals  destroyed  suddenly. 

The  cases  hitherto  examined,  are  examples  of 
the  processes  of  slow  and  gradual  accumulationB 
in  which  are  preserved  the  remains  of  marine, 
lacustrine,  and  terrestrial  animals  that  perished 
during  extended  periods  of  time,  by  natural 
death.  It  remains  to  state  that  other  causes 
seem  to  have  operated  occasionally,  and  at 
distant  intervals,   to  produce  a  rapid  accumu- 
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lation  of  certain  strata,  accompaoied  by  the 
sudden  destruction,  not  only  of  testacea,  but  also 
of  tlie  higher  classes  of  the  then  existing  inhabi- 
tants of  the  seas.  We  have  anal<^ous  instances 
of  sudden  destruction  operating  locally  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  case  of  fishes  that  perish  from 
an  excessive  admixture  of  mud  with  the  water  of 
the  sea,  during  extraordinary  tempests ;  and  also 
from  the  sudden  imparting  of  heat,  and  noxious 
gases,  to  water  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
site  of  submarine  volcanoes.  A  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  salt  water  into  lakes  or  estuaries,  pre- 
viously occupied  by  fresh  water,  or  the  sudden 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  sea,  by  an 
immense  body  of  freshwater  from  a  bursting 
lake,  or  unusual  land  flood,  is  often  iatal  to  large 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  thus 
respectively  interchanged.* 

The  greater  number  of  fossil  fishes  present  no 
appearance  of  having  perished  by  mechanical 
violence ;  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  des- 
troyed by  some  noxious  qualities  imparted  to 
the  waters  in  which  they  moved  ;  either  by 
sudden  change  of  temperature,t  or  an  admix- 

*  See  account  of  the  effects  of  an  imiptioD  of  the  tea  iuto  the 
freshwater  of  the  lake  of  Lowesioffe,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  No.  25,  p.  372. 

t  M.  Agastiz  has  obseired  thai  a  sudden  depression  to  the 
amount  of  15*  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  river  Glat, 
which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Zurich,  caused  the  immediaU  deuth 
of  thousands  of  Barbel. 
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ture  of  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  or  of  bituminous  or  earthy  matter  in  the 
form  of  mud. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  fossil 
fishes  are  found  at  Molte  Boica  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  perished  suddenly  on  arriving  at  a 
part  of  the  then  existing  seas,  which  was  ren- 
dered noxious  by  the  volcanic  agency,  of  which 
the  adjacent  basaltic  rocks  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence. The  skeletons  of  these  fish  lie  parallel 
to  the  lamince  of  the  strata  of  the  calcareous 
slate;  they  are  always  entire,  and  so  closely 
packed  on  one  another,  that  many  individuals 
are  often  contained  in  a  single  block.  The 
thousands  of  specimens  which  are  dispersed 
over  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  have  nearly  all 
been  taken  from  one  quairy.  All  these  fishes 
must  have  died  suddenly  on  this  fatal  spot,  and 
have  been  speedily  buried  in  the  calcareous 
sediment  then  in  the  course  of  deposition.  From 
the  fact  that  certain  individuals  have  even  pre- 
served traces  of  colour  upon  their  skin,  we  are 
certain  that  they  were  entombed  before  decom- 
position  of  their  sofl  parts  had  taken  place.* 

*  The  celebrated  fish  (Blochius  longiroitris)  from  this  quarry, 
described  as  petrified  in  the  act  of  swallowing  another  fish  (Ithi- 
olitolt^a  Veronese,  Tab.  XII.)  has  been  ascertained  by  M. 
Agamz  to  be  a  deception,  arising  from  the  accidental  juxta- 
position of  two  fishes.  The  siie  of  the  head  of  the  smaller  fish 
supposed  to  be  swallowed,  is  such  as  never  could  have  entered 
thediminnlive  stomach  of  the  putative  glutton;  moreover  it  does 
not  enter  within  the  margin  of  its  jaws. 
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The  fishes  of  Torre  d'Orlando,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  near  Castelainare,  seem  also  to  have 
perished  suddenly.  M.  Agassiz  finds  that  the 
countless  individuals  which  occur  there  in  Ju- 
rassic limestone,  all  belong  to  a  single  species 
of  the  genus  Tetragonolepis.  An  entire  shoal 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  at  once,  at  a  place 
where  the  waters  were  either  contaminated  with 
scnne  noxious  impregnation,  or  overcharged  with 
heat.* 

In  the  same  manner  also,  we  may  imagine 
deposits  ftvm  muddy  water,  mixed  pertiaps  with 
noxious  gases,  to  have  formed  by  their  sediments 
a  succession  of  thick  beds  of  marl  and  clay, 
such  as  those  of  the  Lias  formation ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  destroyed,  not  only  the  Tes- 
tacea  and  lower  orders  of  animals  inhabiting  the 
bottom,  but  also  the  higher  orders  of  marine 
creatures  within  the  regions  thus  invaded.  Evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  vast  numbers  of  fishes  and 
saurians  having  met  with  sudden  death  and 
immediate  burial,  is  also  afibrded  by  the  state 
of  enUre  preservation  in  which  the  bodies  of 
hundreds  of  them  are  often  found  in  the  Lias. 


*  Tbe  prOKimity  of  this  rock  to  the  Veauvian  chain  of  vol- 
canic eraptioas,  offers  a  cause  sufficient  to  have  imparted  either 
of  these  destructive  powers  to  the  waters  of  a  limited  space 
in  the  bajr  of  Naples,  at  a.  period  preceding  those  intense  vol- 
canic actions  which  prevailed  io  this  district  during  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Tertiary  straU,  and  which  are  still  going  on  there. 
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It  soinetimeB  happens  that  scarcely  a  single 
bone,  or  scale,  has  been  removed  from  the  place 
it  occupied  during  life ;  this  condition  could  not 
possibly  have  been  retained,  had  the  uncovered 
bodies  of  these  animals  been  left,  even  for  a  few 
hours,  exposed  to  putrefaction,  and  to  the 
attacks  of  fishes  and  other  smaller  animals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.* 

Another  celebrated  deposit  of  fossil  fishes  is 
that  of  the  cupriferous  slate  surrounding  the 
Hartz.  Many  of  the  fishes  of  this  slate  at  Mans- 
feldt,  Eiaeleben,  &c.  have  a  distorted  attitude, 
which  has  often  been  assigned  to  writhing  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  The  true  origin  of  this  con- 
dition, is  the  unequal  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  which  causes  fish  and  other  animals  to 
become  stifi",  during  a  short  interval  between 
death  and  the  flaccid  state  preceding  decompo- 
sition. As  these  fossil  fishes  maintain  the  alti- 
tude of  the  rigid  stage  immediately  succeeding 
death,  it  follows  that  they  were  buried  before 
putrefaction  had  commenced,  and  apparently  in 
the  same  bituminous  mud,  the  infiux  of  which 
had  caused  their  destruction.  The  dissemina- 
tion of  Copper  and  Bitumen  through  the  slate 

'  Although  it  appears  from  the  pTeservation  of  theie  animals, 
that  certain  parts  of  the  Lias  were  deposited  rapidly,  there  are 
alto  proofs  of  the  lapse  of  much  time  during  the  depositiou  of 
other  parts  of  this  fomiation.  See  Notes  in  future  Chapters  on 
Coprolites  and  fossil  Loligo. 
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that  contains  so  many  perfect  fishes  around  the 
Hartz,  seems  to  offer  two  other  causes,  either  of 
which  may  have  produced  their  sudden  death.* 
From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  ge- 
neral history  of  fossil  organic  Remains,  it  appears 
that  not  only  the  relics  of  aquatic,  but  also  those 
of  terrestrial  animals  and  plants,  are  found 
almost  exclusively  in  strata  that  have  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  action  of  water.  This  circum- 
stance is  readily  explained,  when  we  consider 
that  the  bones  of  all  dead  creatures  that  may  be 
left  uncovered  upon  dry  land,  are  in  a  few  years 
entirely  destroyed  by  various  animals,  and  the 
decomposing  influence  of  the  atmosphere.'  If 
we  except  the  few  bones  that  may  have  been 
collected  in  caves,  or  buried  under  land  slips, 
or  Ihe  products  of  volcanic  Eruptions,  or  in  sand 
drifted  by  the  winds,t  it  is  only  in  strata  formed 

*  Under  the  turbulent  conditiont  of  our  planet,  whilst  Mrati- 
fication  was  in  progress,  the  activity  of  volcanic  agents,  then 
frequent  and  intense,  was  probably  attended  also  with  atmo- 
spheric disturbances  afiecting  both  the  air  and  water,  and 
producing  the  same  fatality  among  the  then  existing  Tribes  of 
fishes,  that  is  now  observed  to  result  from  sudden  and  violent 
changes  in  the  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  M,  Agassiz 
has  observed  that  rapid  changes  in  the  degree  of  atmospheric 
pressure  upon  the  water,  affect  the  air  within  the  swimming 
bladders  of  fighes,  sometimes  causing  them  to  be  distended  to  a 
fatal  degree,  and  even  to  burst.  Multitudes  of  dead  fishes,  that 
have  thus  perished  during  tempests,  are  often  seen  flosling  on  the 
surface,  and  cast  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland. 

t  Captain  Lyon  states,  that  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the 
bodies  of  camels  are  oflen  desiccated  by  the  heat  and  dryness 
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by  water  that  any  remains  of  land  animals  can 
have  been  preserved. 

We  continually  see  the  carcases  of  such  ani- 
mals driAed  by  rivers  in  their  seasons  of  flood, 
into  IdLCB,  eetuariea,  and  seas;  and  although  it 
may  at  first  seem  strange  to  find  terrestrial 
remains,  imbedded  in  strata  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  the  difficulty  vanishes  on  recollec- 
tion that  the  materials  of  stratified  rocks  are 
derived  in  great  part  from  the  Detritus  of  more 

of  the  atmosphere,  and  become  the  nuclens  of  a  aaud  hill; 
which  the  wind  accumulates  around  them.  Beneath  this  sand 
they  remain  interred  like  the  stumps  of  palm  treei,  and  the 
l>uildinga  of  ancient  Egypt. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  the  ^eolc^  of  the  Bermudas  (Proceed- 
ings of  Geol.  3oc.  Lond.  Ap.  9,  1834),  Lieutenant  Nelson 
describes  these  islands  as  composed  of  calcareous  sand  and 
limestone,  derived  from  comminuted  shells  and  corals;  he  con- 
siderB  great  part  of  the  materials  of  these  strata  to  have  been 
drifted  up  from  the  shore  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  The 
surfitce  in  many  parts  is  composed  of  loose  sand,  disposed  in 
all  the  irregular  forms  of  drifted  snow,  and  presents  a  surface 
covered  with  undulations  like  those  produced  by  the  ripple  of 
water  upon  sand  on  the  sea  shore.  Recent  shells  occur  both  in 
the  loose  sand  and  solid  limestone,  and  also  roots  of  the  Palmetto 
now  growing  in  the  island.  The  N.  W.  coast  of  Cornwall 
affords  examples  of  similar  invasions  of  many  thousand  acres 
of  land  by  Deluges  of  sand  drifted  from  the  tea  shore,  at  the  vil- 
lages of  Bnde,  and  Perran  Zabulo ;  the  latter  village  has  been 
twice  destroyed,  and  buried  under  sand,  drifted  inland  during 
extraordinary  tempests,  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  See  Trans, 
of  Geol.  Soc.  of  Cornwall,  vol.  :i.  p.  140.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  12. 
See  also  De  la  Beche's  Geological  Manual,  3rd  edit.  p.  14,  and 
Jameson's  Translation  of  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  5th  ed. 
NoteG. 
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ancient  lands.  As  the  forces  of  rains,  torrents, 
and  inundations  have  conveyed  this  detritus  into 
lakes,  estuaries,  and  seas,  it  is  probable  that 
many  carcases  of  terrestrial  and  amphibious 
animals,  should  also  have  been  drifted  to  great 
distances  by  currents  which  swept  such  enormous 
quantities  of  abraded  matter  from  the  lands ;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that  strata  of  aqueous  for* 
mation  have  become  the  common  repository  not 
only  of  the  Remains  of  aquatic,  but  also  of 
terrestrial  animals  and  vegetables. 

The  study  of  these  Remains  will  form  our 
most  interesting  and  instructive  subject  of  in- 
quiry, since  it  is  in  them  that  we  shall  find  the 
great  master  key  whereby  we  may  unlock  the 
secret  history  of  the  earth.  They  are  documents 
which  contain  the  evidences  of  revolutions  and 
catastrophes,  long  antecedent  to  the  creation  of 
the  human  race ;  they  open  the  book  of  nature, 
and  swell  the  volumes  of  science,  with  the 
Records  of  many  succe^ive  series  of  animal 
and  vegetable  generations,  of  which  the  Creation 
and  Extinction  would  have  been  equally  un- 
known to  us,  but  for  recent  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  Geology. 
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Aggregate  of  Animal  Enjoyment  inereated,  and 
that  of  Pain  diminislted,  hy  the  existence  of 
Carnivorous  Races. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  evidencee 
of  design,  discoverable  in  the  structure  of  the 
extinct  carnivorous  races,  which  inhabited  our 
pluiet  during  former  periods  of  its  history ;  we 
may  briefly  examine  the  nature  of  that  universal 
dispensation,  whereby  a  system  of  perpetual  de- 
struction, followed  by  c(Hitinual  renovation,  has 
at  all  times  tended  to  increase  the  aggregate  of 
animal  enjoyment,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
terraqueous  globe. 

Some  of  the  most  important  provisions  which 
will  be  presented  to  us  in  the  anatomy  of  these 
ancient  animals,  are  found  in  the  oigans  with 
which  they  were  furnished  for  the  pnrpose  of 
capturing  and  killing  their  prey ;  and  as  con- 
trivances exhibited  in  instruments  formed  ex- 
pressly for  destruction,  may  at  first  sight,  seem 
incMisiBtent  with  the  dispensations  of  a  crea- 
tion founded  in  benevolence,  and  tending  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  to 
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the  greatest  number  of  individuals;  it  maybe 
proper  to  premise  a  few  words  upon  this  subject, 
before  we  enter  on  the  history  of  that  large 
portion  of  the  animals  of  a  former  world,  whose 
office  was  to  effect  the  destruction  of  life. 

The  law  of  universal  mortality  being  the 
established  condition,  on  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Creator  to  give  being  to  every  creature  upon 
earth,  it  is  a  dispensation  of  kindness  to  make 
the  end  of  life  to  each  individual  as  easy  as 
possible.  The  most  easy  death  is.  proverbially, 
that  which  is  the  least  expected ;  and  though,  for 
moral  reasons  peculiar  to  our  own  species,  we 
deprecate  the  sudden  termination  of  our  mortal 
Ufe;  yet,  in  the  case  of  every  inferior  animal, 
such  a  termination  of  existence  is  obviously  the 
most  desirable.  The  pains  of  sickness,  and  de* 
crepitude  of  age,  are  the  usual  precursors  of 
death,  resulting  irom  gradual  decay :  these,  in 
the  human  race  alone,  are  susceptible  of  allevia- 
tion irom  internal  sources  of  hope  and  consola- 
tion ;  and  give  exercise  to  some  of  the  highest 
charities,  and  most  tender  sympathies  of  huma- 
nity. But,  throughout  the  whole  creation  of 
inferior  animals,  no  such  sympathies  exist ;  there 
is  no  affection  or  regard  fw  the  feeble  and  aged ; 
no  alleviating  care  to  relieve  the  sick ;  and  the 
extension  of  life  through  lingering  stages  of 
decay  and  of  old  age,  would  to  each  individual 
be  a  scene  of  protracted  muery.     Under  such  a 
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system,  the  natural  world  would  present  a  mass 
of  daily  suffering,  bearing  a  lai^e  proportion  to 
the  total  amount  of  animal  enjoyment.  By  the 
existing  dispensations  of  sudden  destruction  and 
rapid  succession,  the  feeble  and  disabled  are 
speedily  relieved  from  suffering,  and  the  world 
is  at  all  times  crowded  with  myriads  of  sentient 
and  happy  beings ;  and  though  to  many  indivir 
duals  their  allotted  share  of  life  be  often  short, 
it  is  usually  a  period  of  uninterrupted  gratifica- 
tion ;  whilst  the  momentary  pain  of  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  is  an  evil  infinitely  small,  in 
comparison  with  the  enjoyments  of  which  it  is 
the  termination. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  ever  been 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  one  herbivor- 
ous, the  other  carnivorous ;  and  though  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  latter  may,  at  first  sight,  seem 
calculated  to  increase  the  amount  of  animal 
pain ;  yet,  when  considered  in  its  full  extent, 
it  will  be  found  materially  to  diminish  it. 

To  the  mind  which  looks  not  to  general  results 
in  the  economy  of  Nature,  the  earth  may  seem 
to  present  a  scene  of  perpetual  warfare,  and  in- 
cessant carnage :  but  the  more  enlarged  view, 
while  it  regards  individuals  in  their  conjoint 
relations  to  the  general  benefit  of  their  own 
species,  and  that  of  other  species  with  which 
they  are  associated  in  the  great  family  of  Na- 
ture, resolves  each  apparent  case  tjf  individual 
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evil,  into  an  example  of  subserviency  to  uni- 
venal  good. 

Under  the  existing  system,  not  only  is  the 
aggregate  amount  of  animal  enjoyment  much 
increased,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  life  all  the 
races  which  are  carnivorous,  but  these  are  also 
highly  beneficial  even  to  the  herbivorous  races, 
that  are  subject  to  their  dominion. 

Besides  the  desirable  relief  of  speedy  death 
on  the  approach  of  debility  or  age,  the  cami- 
vora  confer  a  further  benefit  aa  the  species 
which  form  their  prey,  as  they  control  their 
excessive  increase,  by  the  destruction  of  many 
individuals  in  youth  and  health.  Without  this 
salutary  check,  each  species  would  soon  mul- 
tiply to  an  extent,  exceeding  in  a  fatal  degree 
their  supply  of  food,  and  the  whole  class  of 
herbivora  would  ever  be  so  nearly  on  the  verge 
of  irtarvation,  that  multitudes  would  daily  be 
consigned  to  lingering  and  painful  death  by 
famine.  All  these  evils  are  superseded  by  the 
establishment  of  a  controlling  Power  in  the 
camivora;  by  their  agency  the  numbers  of 
each  species  are  maintained  in  due  proportion 
to  one  another — the  sick,  the  lame,  the  aged, 
and  the  supernumeraries,  are  consigned  to 
speedy  death ;  and  while  each  sufiering  indi- 
vidual  is  soon  relieved  from  pain,  it  contributes 
its  enfeebled  carcase  to  the  support  of  its 
carnivorous  benefactor,  and    leaves  more  room 
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for  the  comfortable  existence  of  the  healthy 
surriTors  of  its  own  species. 

The  same  "  police  of  Nature,"  which  is  thus 
beneficial  to  the  great  family  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  ie  established  witli  equal  advantage 
among  the  tenants  of  the  sea.  Of  these  also, 
there  is  one  lai^  division  that  lives  on  vege- 
tables, and  supplies  the  basis  of  food  to  the 
other  division  that  is  carnivorous.  Here  again 
we  see,  that  in  the  absence  of  camivora,  the 
uncontrolled  herbivora  would  multiply  indefi- 
nitely, until  the  lack  of  food  brought  them  also 
to  the  vei^e  of  starvation ;  and  the  sea  would 
be  crowded  with  creatures  under  the  endurance 
of  universal  pain  from  hunger,  while  death  by 
famine  would  be  the  termination  of  ill  fed  and 
miserable  lives. 

The  appointment  of  death  by  the  agency  of 
carnivora,  as  the  ordinary  termination  of  animal 
existence,  appears  therefore  in  its  main  results 
to  be  a  dispensation  of  benevolence ;  it  deducts 
much  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pain 
of  universal  death;  it  abridges,  and  almost 
annihilates,  throughout  the  brute  creation,  the 
misery  of  disease,  and  accidental  injuries,  and 
lingering  decay;  and  imposes  such  salutary 
restraint  upon  excessive  increase  of  numbers, 
that  the  supply  of  food  maintains  perpetually 
a  due  ratio  to  the  demand.  The  result  is, 
that  the  surface  of  the  land  and  depths  of  the 
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waters  are  ever  crowded  with  myriads  of  ani- 
mated beings,  the  pleasures  of  whose  life  are 
CD-extensive  with  its  duration ;  and  which, 
throughout  the  little  day  of  existence  that  is 
allotted  to  them,  fulfil  with  joy  the  functions 
for  which  they  were  created.  Life  to  each  indi- 
vidual is  a  scene  of  continued  feasting,  in  a 
region  of  plenty ;  and  when  unexpected  death 
arrests  its  course,  it  repays  with  small  interest 
the  lai^e  debt,  which  it  has  contracted  to  the 
common  fund  of  animal  nutrition,  from  whence 
the  materials  of  its  body  have  been  derived. 
Thus  the  great  drama  of  universal  Ufe  is  perpe- 
tually sustained;  and  though  the  individual 
actors  undergo  continual  change,  the  same  parts 
are  ever  filled  by  another  and  another  genera- 
tion ;  renewing  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  with  endless  successions  of 
life  and  happiness. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

.  Proofs  of  Design  in  the  Structure  of  Fossil 
Vertebrated  Animals. 

SECTION  I. 

FOSSIL  MAMMALIA.  —  DINOTHERIUM. 

Enough  has,  I  trust,  been  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  to  show  the  paramount  importance 
of  appe^ing  to  organic  remains,  in  illustration  of 
that  branch  of  physico-theolt^  with  which  w« 
are  at  present  occupied. 

The  structure  of  the  greater  number,  even  of 
the  earliest  fossil  Mammalia,  differs  in  so  few 
essential  points  from  that  of  the  living  represen- 
tatives of  their  respective  Orders,  that  I  forbear 
to  enter  on  details  which  would  indeed  abound 
with  evidences  of  creative  design,  but  would 
offer  little  that  is  not  equally  discoverable  in  the 
anatomy  of  existing  species.  I  shall,  therefore, 
limit  my  observations  to  two  extinct  genera, 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
fossil  Mammalia,  for  size  and  unexampled  pecu- 
liarities of  anatomical  construction ;  the  first  of 
these,  the  Dinotherium,  having  been  the  lai^est 
of  terrestrial  Mammalia ;  and  the  second,  the 
Megatherium,  presenting  greater  deviations  from 
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ordiDary  animal  forms,  than  occur  in  any  other 
species,  either  of  recent  or  fossil  quadrupeds. 

It  haa  been  already  stated,  in  oar  account  of 
the  Mammalia  of  the  Miocene  period  of  the 
tertiary  series,  that  the  most  abundant  remains 
of  the  Dinotherium  are  found  at  Epplesheim,  in 
the  province  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  are  de- 
scribed, in  a  work  now  in  process  of  publication, 
by  Professor  Kaup.  Fragments  of  the  same 
genus  are  mentioned  by  Cuvier,  as  occurring  in 
several  parts  of  France,  and  in  Bavaria  and 
Austria. 

The  form  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Dinothe- 
rium (PI.  2,  C.  F%.  3),  80  neariy  resembles  that 
of  the  Tapirs,  that  Cuvier  at  first  referred  tfaem 
to  a  gigantic  species  of  this  genus.  Professor 
Kaup  has  since  placed  this  animal  in  the  new 
genus  Dinotherium,  holding  an  int^medi^e 
place  between  the  Tapir  and  the  Mastodon,  and 
supplying  another  important  extinct  link  in  the 
great  family  of  Pachydermata.  The  largest 
species  of  this  genus,  D.  Gigantedm,  is  calcu- 
lated, both  by  Cuvier  and  Kaup,  to  have 
tUtained  the  extraordinary  length  of  eighteen 
feet.  The  most  remarkable  bone  of  the  body 
yet  found  is  the  shoulder-blade,  the  form  of 
which  more  nearly  resemble  that  of  a  Mole 
than  of  any  other  animal,  and  seeme  to  indicate 
a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  fore  le^  to  the 
purposes  of  dig^^ing,   an    indicatioa   which   is 
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corroborated  by  the  remarkable  structure  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

The  lower  jaws  of  two  species  of  Binothe- 
rium,  figured  in  Plate  2.  C.  Figs.  1 .  2.  exhibit 
peculiarities  in  the  disposition  of  the  tusks,  such 
as  are  found  in  no  other  living  or  fossil  animal. 

The  form  of  the  molar  teeth,  PI.  2.  C.  Fig.  3, 
approaches,  as  we  have  stated,  most  nearly  to 
that  of  the  molar  teeth  in  Tapirs ;  but  a  remark- 
able deviation  from  the  character  of  Tapirs,  as 
well  as  of  every  other  quadruped,  consists  in  the 
presence  of  two  enormous  tusks,  placed  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  curved 
downwards,  like  the  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  Walrus.    (PI.  2.  C.  I.  2.) 

I  shall  confine  my  present  remarks  to  this 
peculiarity  in  the  position  of  the  tu^s,  and  en- 
deavour to  show  how  far  these  oi^ns  illustrate 
the  habits  of  the  extinct  animals  in  which  they 
are  found.  It  is  mechanically  impossible  that 
a  lower  jaw,  nearly  four  feet  long,  loaded 
with  such  heavy  tusks  at  its  extremity,  could 
have  been  otherwise  than  cumbrous  and  incon- 
venient to  a  quadruped  living  on  dry  land.  No 
such  disadvantage  would  have  attended  this 
structure  in  a  large  animal  destined  to  live  in 
vater ;  and  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  &mily  of 
Tapirs,  to  which  the  Dinotherium  was  most 
nearly  allied,  render  it  probable  that,  like  them, 
it  was  an  inhabitant  of  fresh-water  lakes  and 
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rivers.  To  an  animal  of  such  habits,  the  weight 
of  the  tusks  sustained  in  water  would  have  been 
no  source  of  inconvenience;  and,  if  we  suppose 
them  to  have  been  employed,  as  instruments  for 
raking  and  grubbing  up  by  the  roots  large 
aquatic  vegetables  from  the  bottom,  they  would, 
under  such  service,  combine  the  mechanical 
powers  of  the  pick-axe  with  those  of  the  horse- 
harrow  of  modem  husbandry.  The  weight  of 
the  head,  placed  above  these  downward  tusks, 
would  add  to  their  efficiency  for  the  service  here 
supposed,  as  the  power  of  the  harrow  is  increased 
by  being  loaded  with  weights. 

The  tusks  of  the  Dinotherium  may  also  have 
been  applied  with  mechanical  advantage  to  hook 
on  the  head  of  the  animal  to  the  bank,  with  the 
nostrils  sustained  above  the  water,  so  as  to 
breathe  securely  during  sleep,  whilst  the  body 
remained  floating,  at  perfect  ease,  beneath 
the  surface :  the  animal  might  thus  repose, 
moored  to  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  river, 
without  the  slightest  muscular  exertion,  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  body  tending  to  fix  and 
keep  the  tusks  fast  anchored  in  the  substance  of 
the  bank;  as  the  weight  of  the  body  of  a  sleep- 
ing bird  keeps  the  claws  clasped  firmly  around 
its  perch.  These  tusks  might  have  been  further 
used,  like  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Wal- 
rus, to  assist  in  dragging  the  body  out  of  the 
water;  and  also  as  formidable  instruments  of 
defence. 
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The  Btructure  of  the  scapula,  already  noticed, 
seems  to  show  that  the  fore  leg  was  adapted  to 
co-operate  with  the  tusks  and  teeth,  in  digging 
and  separating  large  vegetables  from  the  bottom. 
The  great  length  attributed  to  the  body,  would 
have  been  no  way  inconvenient  to  an  animal 
living  in  the  water,  but  attended  with  much  me- 
chanical disadvantage  to  so  weighty  a  quadruped 
upon  land.  In  all  these  characters  of  a  gigantic, 
herbivorous,  aquatic  quadruped,  we  recognize 
adaptations  to  the  lacustrine  condition  of  the 
earth,  during  that  portion  of  the  tertiary  periods, 
to  which  the  existence  of  these  seemingly  ano- 
malous creatures  appears  to  have  been  limited.  . 


MEGATHERIUM. 

As  it  will  be  quite  impossible,  in  the  present 
Treatise,  to  give  particular  descriptions  of  the 
structure,  even  of  a  few  of  the  fossil  Mammalia, 
which  have  been,  as  it  were,  restored  again  to 
life  by  the  genius  and  industry  of  Cuvier;  I  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate,  by  the  details  of  a  single 
species,  the  method  of  analytical  investigation, 
that  has  been  applied  by  that  great  philosopher 
to  the  anatomy  both  of  fossil  and  recent  animals. 
The  result  of  bis  researches,  as  recorded  in  the 
Ossemens  Fossiles,  has  been  to  show  tliat  all 
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fossil  quadrupeds,  however  differiug  in  generic, 
or  specific  details,  are  uniformly  constructed  on 
the  same  general  plan,  and  systematic  basis  of 
organization  as  liring  species;  and  that  through- 
out the  various  adaptations  of  a  common  type  to 
peculiar  functions,  under  different  conditions  o( 
the  earth,  there  prevails  such  universal  confor- 
mity of  design,  that  we  cannot  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  these  inestimable  volumes,  without  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  agency  of  one  vast  and 
mighty  Intelligence,  ever  directing  the  entire  fa- 
bric, both  of  past  and  present  systems  of  creation. 
Notliing  can  exceed  the  accuracy  of  the 
severe  and  lexical  demonstrations,  that  fiU  these 
volumes  with  proofs  of  wise  design,  in  the  con- 
stant relation  of  the  parts  of  animals  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  general  functions  of  the 
whole  body.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  perfection 
of  his  reasoning,  in  pointing  out  the  beautiful 
contrivances,  which  are  provided  in  almost  end- 
less variety,  to  fit  every  living  creature  to  its 
own  peculiar  state  and  mode  of  life.  His  illus- 
tration of  the  curious  conditions,  and  concurrent 
compensations  that  are  found  in  the  living  Ele- 
phants, apply  equally  to  the  extinct  fossil  species 
of  the  same  genus ;  and  similar  exemplifications 
may  be  extended  from  the  living  to  the  extinct 
species  of  other  genera,  e.g.  Rhinoceros,  Hippo- 
potamus, Horse,  Ox,  Deer,  Tiger,  Hysena,  Wolf, 
&c.  that  are  usually  associated  with  the  Elephant 
in  a  fossil  state. 
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The  animal  I  shall  select  for  my  present  pur-r 
poae  ia  that  ipost  extraordinary  fossil  creature,  the 
Megatherium,  (see  PI.  5),  an  animal,  in  eom&  parta 
of  its  organization,  nearly  allied  to  the  Sloth,  and, 
like  the  Sloth,  presenting  an  apparent  monstrosity 
of  external  foim,  accompanied  by  many  strange 
peculiarities  of  internal  structure,  which  have 
hitherto  been  but  little  understood. 

The  Sloths  have  afforded  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion to  the  coQclusioDS  which  naturalists  have 
usually  drawn,  from  their  study  of  the  oi^anic 
structure  and  mechanism  of  other  animals.  The 
adaptation  of  each  part  of  the  body  of  the  Ele- 
phant, to  pioduce  extraordinary  strength,  and  of 
every  member  of  the  Deer  and  Antelope  to  give 
agility  and  speed,  are  too  obvious  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  any  scientific  observer ;  but,  it 
has  been  the  constant  practice  of  naturalists,  to 
follow  Buffon  in  misrepresenting  the  Sloths,  as 
the  most  imperfectly  constructed  among  all  the 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  creatures 
incapable  of  enjoyment,  and  formed  only  for 
misery. 

The  Sloth  does,  indeed,  afford  the  greatest 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  living 
quadrupeds;  and  these  have  been  erroneously 
considered  as  imperfections  in  its  organization, 
without  any  compensating  advantage.  I  have 
elsewhere*  attempted  to  show  that  these  ano- 

*  IJnn«&n  TrariBaction^,  Vol.  XVll.  Part  I. 
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malous  conditions  are  so  far  from  being  defects, 
or  sources  of  inconvenience  in  the  Sloth,  that 
they  afford  striking  illustrations  of  the  varied 
contriTances,  whereby  the  structure  of  ever}' 
creature  is  harmoniously  adapted  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  destined  to  live.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  Sloth,  that  render  its  movements  so  awk- 
ward on  the  earth,  are  fitted  with  much  advan- 
tage to  its  destined  office  of  living  entirely  upon 
trees,  and  feeding  upon  their  leaves :  so  also,  if 
we  consider  the  Megatherium  with  a  view  to  its 
province  of  dicing  and  feeding  upon  roots,  we 
shall,  in  this  habit,  discover  the  explanation  of 
its  unusual  structure,  and  apparently  incongruous 
proportions;  and  find,  in  every  organ,  a  relation 
of  obvious  convenience,  and  of  adaptation  to  the 
office  it  had  to  discharge.* 

It  will  be  my  present  object  to  enter  into  such 
a  minute  investigation  of  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable parts  of  this  animal,  viewing  them  with 
a  constant  reference  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  life,  as 
may  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  system  of  well 

*  The  remains  of  the  Megatherium  have  be«n  fownd  chiefly  in 
the  loathern  regions  of  America,  and  most  abundantly  in  Para- 
guay ;  it  appears  also  to  have  extended  on  the  north  of  the 
equator  as  far  as  the  United  States.  We  have,  for  some  time, 
possessed  detailed  descriptions  of  this  animal  by  Cuvier,  Oss. 
Fobs.  vol.  5.  and  a  series  of  large  engravings,  by  Pander  and 
D'Alton,  taken  from  a  nearly  perfect  skeleton,  sent  in  1789  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Madrid.  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Cooper  have 
described,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Hist,  of  New 
York,  May,  1824,  some  teeth  and  bones  found  in  the  marshes  of 
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connected  contrivances,  in  the  mechanism  of  a 
creature  apparently  the  most  monstrous,  and 
seeming  to  present  the  most  ill-assorted  propor- 
tions, that  occur  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

We  have  here  before  us  a  gigantic  quadruped, 
(see  PL  5,  Fig.  1),  which  at  first  sight  appears 
not  only  ill-proportioned  as  a  whole,  but  whose 
members  also  seem  incongruous,  and  clumsy,  if 
C(»isideTed  with  a  view  to  the  functions  and  cor- 
responding limbs  of  ordinary  quadrupeds :  let  us 
only  examine  diem  with  the  aid  of  that  clue, 
which  is  our  best  and  essential  guide  in  every 
investigation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  animal 
frame ;  let  us  first  infer  from  the  total  composi^ 
tion  and  capabiHties  of  the  machinery,  what  was 
the  general  nature  of  the  work  it  was  destined  to 
perform ;  and  from  the  character  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts,  namely,  the  feet  and  teeth,  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  food  these  organs 
were  adapted  to  procure  and  masticate ;  and  we 
shall  find  every  other  member  of  the  body  act- 


tbe  Irie  of  Skiddaway,  od  the  coast  of  Geoipa,  vhich  correspond 
with  the  Bkeleton  at  Madrid.  CuTier,  Vol.  V.  part  2,  p.  519. — 
In  the  year  1832,  man;  parts  of  another  skeleton  were  brought 
to  England  by  Woodbine  Parish,  een-  from  the  bed  of  the  riTer 
Salado,  near  Buenos  Ayres :  these  are  placed  in  the  museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Suigeona  in  London,  and  will  be  described 
in  theTrana.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.Vol.lll.N.  S.  Part  3,  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Clift,  a  gentleman  from  whose  great  anatomical  knowledge, 
I  have  derived  most  important  aid,  in  my  investigation  of  this 
animal. 
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iDg  in  harmonious  Bubordioation  to  this  cliief 
purpose  in  the  animal  economy. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  animals,  the  passage 
from  one  fonn  to  another  is  so  gradual,  and  the 
functions  of  one  species  receive  such  ample  and 
obvious  illustrations  from  those  of  the  species 
adjacent  to  it,  that  we  are  rardy  at  a  loss,  to  see 
the  final  cause  of  almost  every  arrangement  that 
is  presented  to  the  anatomist.  This  is  more  es- 
pecially the  case  with  respect  to  the  skeleton, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  me- 
chanisms within  the  body,  and  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  history  of  fossil  animals,  of 
which  we  rarely  find  any  other  remains  besides 
the  bones,  and  teeth,  and  the  scaly  or  osseous  in- 
teguments. I  select  the  Megatherium,  because 
it  aiTords  an  example  of  meet  extraordinary 
deviations,  and  of  egregious  apparent  monstro- 
sity ;  viz.  the  case  of  a  gigantic  animal  exceed- 
ing the  lai^;est  Rhinoceros  in  bulk,  and  to  which 
the  nearest  approximations  that  occur  in  the 
living  world,  are  found  in  the  not  less  anoma- 
lous genera  of  Sloth,  Armadillo,  and  Chlamy- 
phonis;  the  former  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
habit  of  residing  upon  trees;  the  two  latter 
constructed  with  unusual  adaptations  to  the 
habit  of  burrowing  in  search  of  their  food  and 
shelter  in  sand ;  and  all  limited  in  their  geo- 
graphical distribution,  neariy  to  the  same  re- 
gions of  America  that  were  once  the  residence 
of  the  Megatherium. 
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I  Bhall  not  here  enter  on  the  unsettled  ques- 
tions as  to  the  precise  age  of  the  deposits  in 
which  the  Megatherium  is  found,  or  the  causes 
by  which  it  has  been  extirpated ;  my  object  is  to 
show  that  the  apparent  incongruities  of  all  its 
parts,  are  in  reality  systems  of  wise  and  well 
contrived  adaptation  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  life. 
I  proceed  therefore  to  conuder,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  described  by  Cuvier,  the  most 
important  oi^ns  of  the  M^atberium,  beginning 
with  the  head,  and  from  thence  advancing  to  the 
trunk  and  extremities. 


Head. 

The  bones  of  the  head  (PI.  5,  Fig.  1.  a.)  most 
nearly  resemble  those  of  a  Sloth.  The  long  and 
broad  bone,  (b,)  descending  the  cheek  from  the 
zygomatic  arch,  connects  it  more  nearly  with 
the  Ai  than  with  any  other  animal :  this  extraw- 
dioary  bone  must  have  been  auxiliary  to  the 
power  of  muscles,  acting  with  more  than  usual 
adranti^,  in  giving  motion  to  the  lower  jaw  (d). 

The  anterior  part  of  the  muzzle  (c)  is  so 
strong  and  substantial,  and  so  perforated  with 
holes  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels, 
that  we  may  be  sure  it  supported  some  organ  of 
considerable  size :  a  long  trunk  was  needless  to 
an  animal  possessii^  so  long  a  neck ;  the  organ 
was  probably  a  snout,  something  like  that  of 
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the  Tapir,  sufficiently  eloDgated  to  gather  up 
roots  from  the  ground.  The  septum  of  the  nos- 
trils also  being  strong  and  bony,  gives  further 
indication  of  the  presence  of  a  powerful  o^an 
appended  to  the  nose ;  such  an  apparatus  would 
have  afforded  compensation  for  the  absence  of 
incisor  teeth  and  tusks.  Having  no  incisors, 
the  Megatherium  could  not  have  lived  on  grass. 
The  structure  of  the  molar  teeth  (PI.  5,  Fig.  6— 
11,  and  PI.  Q,  No.  1),  shows  that  it  was  not  car- 
nivorous. 

The  composition  of  a  single  molar  tooth  resem- 
bles that  of  one,  of  the  many  denticules,  that  are 
united  in  the  compound  molar  of  the  Elephant; 
and  affords  an  admirable  exemplification  of  the 
method  employed  by  Nature,  whereby  three 
substances,  of  unequal  density,  viz.  ivory,  eaa- 
mel,  and  crusta  petrosa,  or  ccementum,  are 
united  in  the  construction  of  the  teeth  of  grami- 
nivorous animals.  The  teeth  are  about  seven 
inches  long,  and  nearly  of  a  prismatic  form  (PI. 
6,  Fig.  7. 8).  The  grinding  surfaces  (PI.  5.  Fig.  9. 
a.  b.  c.  and  PI.  6,  Z.  a.  b.  c.)  exhibit  a  pecu- 
liar and  beautiful  contrivance  for  maintaining 
two  cutting  wedge-shaped  salient  edges,  in  good 
working  condition  during  the  whole  existence  of 
the  tooth ;  being,  as  1  before  stated,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  contrivance  employed  in  the  molars 
of  the  Elephant,  and   other  herluvora.    The 
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same  principle  is  applied  by  tool-makers  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  sharp  edge  in  axes, 
scythes,  bill-hooks,  &c.  An  axe,  or  bill-hook,  is 
Dot  made  entirely  of  steel,  but  of  one  thin  plate 
of  steel,  inserted  between  two  plates  of  softer 
iron,  and  so  enclosed  that  the  steel  projects  be- 
yond the  iron,  along  the  entire  line  of  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  instrument.  A  double  advan- 
tage results  from  this  contrivance;  first,  the  in- 
strument is  less  liable  to  fracture  than  if  it  were 
entirely  made  of  the  more  brittle  material  of 
steel ;  and  secondly,  the  cutting  edge  is  more 
easily  kept  sharp  by  grinding  down  a  portion  of 
exterior  soft  iron,  than  if  the  entire  mass  were  of 
hard  steel.  By  a  similar  contriTance,  two  cut- 
ting edges  are  produced  on  the  crown  of  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  Megatherium.  (See  PI.  6, 
W,  X.  Y.  Z.  and  PI.  5.  Figs,  ft-10.)  • 

*  The  outnde  of  ibe  tooth,  like  that  of  ao  axe,  ii  made  of  a 
comparatively  soit  material,  viz.  the  cnista  petnwa,  (a  a),  inclot- 
ing  a  plate  of  enamel,  (b  b),  which  ia  the  hardest  Bubstance,  or 
iteel  of  the  tooth.  This  enamel  passes  twice  across  the  grinding 
surface,  (z),  and  fonns  the  cutting  edges  of  two  parallel  wedges, 
Y.  b.  b.:  a  longitudinal  section  of  these  wedges  is  seen,  PI.  6. 
T.  w.  X.  T.  Within  the  enamel,  (b  b),  is  a  central  mass  of 
JTory,  (c),  which,  like  the  external  crust,  (a)  is  softer  than  the 
enamel.  A  tooth,  thus  constracted  of  materials  of  unequal  den- 
sity, would  have  its  softer  parts,  (a  c),  worn  down  more  readily 
than  the  harder  plates  of  enamel,  (b  b). 

We  find  a  further  nicety  of  mechanical  contrivance,  for  pro- 
ducing and  maintaining  two  transveree  wedges  upon  the  surface 
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PI.  G.W.  X.  represents  the  iDanoer  in  which 
each  lower  tooth  was  opposed  to  the  tooth  above 
it,  so  that  the  hard  enamel  of  the  one  should 
come  in  contact  only  with  the  scaler  materials  of 
the  other ;  viz.  the  edges  of  the  plates  of  ammel, 
(b)  rubbing  upon  the  ivwy.  (c)  ;  and  the  Maamel* 
(b'),  upon  the  cruata  petrosa,  (a),  of  the  two  teeth 
opposite  to  it.  Hence  the  act  of  masticatioo  ibrmed 
and  perpetually  maintained  a  series  of  wedges, 
locking  into  each  other  like  the  alternate  ridges 
on  the  rollers  of  a  crushing-mill ;  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Megatherium  became  an  eogine  of  pro- . 
digious  power,  in  which  thirty-two  such  wedges 
formed  the  grinding  surfaces  of  sixteen  molar 
teeth;  each  from  seven  to  nine  inches  long, 
and  having  the  greater  part  of  this  length  6xed 
firmly  in  a  socket  of  great  depth. 

As  the  surfaces  of  these  teeth  must  have  worn 
away  with  much  rapidity,  a  provision,  unusual  in 
molar  teeth,  and  similar  to  that  in  the  incisor  teeth 

of  each  tootb,  in  the  lelative  a<ljuBtineDt  of  the  thickness,  of  the 
lateral  and  trnnsvene  portions  of  the  plaU  of  enamel,  which  is 
interposed  between  the  external  crust,  (a),  and  the  central  ivory, 
(c).  Had  this  enamel  been  of  uniform  thickness  all  round  the 
central  ivory,  the  tooth  would  have  worn  down  equally  to  a  hori- 
zontal surface.  In  the  crown  of  the  tootb,  PI.  Q.  Z.  the  plate  of 
enamel  m  seen  to  be  thin  on  the  two  sides  of  the  tooth,  whilst  the 
transverse  portions  of  the  same  plate,  (b.  b.)  are  comparatively 
thick  and  strong.  Hence  the  weaker  lateral  portions  of  thin 
enamel  wear  away  more  rapidly,  than  the  thicker  and  stronger 
transverse  portions,  (b  b),  and  do  not  prevent  the  excavation  of 
the  furrow  across  the  surface  of  the  ivory,  c. 
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of  the  Beayer  aud  other  Rodentia,*  supplied  the 
loss  that  was  continually  going  on  at  the  crown, 
by  the  constant  addition  of  new  matter  at  the 
root,  which  for  this  purpose  remained  hollow, 
and  filled  with  pulp  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
ftDimal.f 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  apparatus  in 
the  mechanism  of  dentition,  which  constitutes  a 
more  powerful  engine  for  masticating  roots,  than 
was  formed  by  these  teeth  of  the  M^atherium ; 
accompanied  also  by  a  property,  which  is  the 
perfection  of  alt  machinery,  namely,  that  of 
maintaining  itself  perpetually  in  perfect  order, 
by  the  act  of  performing  its  work. 

Lower  Jaw. 
The  lower  jaw  (PI.  5,  1.  d.)  is  very  large  and 
weighty  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  head;  the 
object  of  this  size  being  to  afford  deep  sockets 

*  The  iDciaoTB  of  tbe  Beaver,  and  other  Rodentia,  and  tusks  of 
the  Hog  and  HippopotamuB,  vhich  require  only  an  external  cut- 
ting edge,  and  not  a  grinding  surface,  are  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  cutting  edge  of  a  chisel  or  an  adze;  viz.  a 
plate  of  hard  enamel  ii  applied  to  the  outer  surface  only,  of  the 
ivory  of  these  teeth,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  outer  cutting 
edge  of  the  chisel  and  adze  is  faced  with  a  plate  of  steel,  welded 
against  an  inner  plate  of  softer  iron.  A  tooth  thus  constructed 
maintains  its  cutting  edge  of  enamel  continually  sharp,  by  the 
act  of  working  against  the  similarly  constructed  extremity  of  the 
tooth  opposed  to  it. 

t  PI.  5,  Pig.  11,  represents  the  section  of  the  cavity  coutain^ 
ing  this  pulp. 
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for  the  continual  growth  and  firm  fixture  of  the 
long  and  Tertical  molar  teeth ;  the  extraordinary 
and  strong  process  (h)  descending  from  the  zy- 
gomatic arch  in  the  Megatherium,  as  well  as  in 
the  Sloths,  seeme  intended  to  support  the  un- 
usual weight  of  the  lower  jaw  consequent  upon 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  molar  teeth. 


Bones  of  the  Trunk. 

The  Tertebree  of  the  neck,  though  strong,  are 
small  in  comparison  with  those  towards  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  body;  being  duly 
proportioned  to.  the  size  of  a  head,  comparatively 
light,  and  without  tudis.  The  dorsal  portion 
of  the  vertebral  column  is  of  moderate  size,  but 
there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins,  corresponding  with  the  extraordinary  bulk 
of  the  pelvis  and  hind  legs;  the  summits  of  the 
spinous  processes,  (e,)  are  flattened  like  those  in 
the  Armadillo,  as  if  by  the  pressure  of  a  cuirass. 

The  sacral  bone,  (PI.  5,  Fig.  2,  a),  is  united  to 
the  pelvis,  (p),  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  calculated  to  produce  extraordinary  strength ; 
its  processes  indicate  the  existence  of  very 
powerful  muscles  for  the  movement  of  the  tail. 
The  tail  was  long,  and  composed  of  vertebrae  of 
enormous  magnitude,  (PI.  6,  Fig.  2),  the  body  of 
tlie  largest  being  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
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the  horizontal  distance  between  the  extremities 
of  the  two  transverse  processes,  being  twenty 
inches.  If  to  this  we  add  the  thickness  of  the 
muscles  and  tendons,  and  of  the  shelly  integu- 
ment, the  diameter  of  the  tail,  at  its  largest  end, 
must  have  been  at  least  two  feet ;  and  its  cir- 
cumference, supposing  it  to  be  nearly  circular 
like  the  tail  of  the  Armadillo,  about  six  feet. 
These  vast  dimensions  are  not  laiger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  body,  than 
those  of  the  tail  of  the  Armadillo,  and  as  this 
animal  applies  its  tail,  to  aid  in  supporting  the 
weight  of  its  body  and  armour,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Megatherium  made  a  similar  use  of 
the  same  organ.*  To  the  caudal  vertebrae  were 
attached  also  lai^e  inferior  spines,  or  additional 
Chevron  bones,  which  mu^  have  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  tail,  in  assisting  to  support  the 
body.  The  tail  also  probably  served  for  a 
formidable  instrument  of  defence,  as  in  the 
Pangolins  and  Crocodiles.  In  1822,  Sellow  saw 
portions  of  armour  that  had  covered  a  tail,  found 
near  Monte  Video. 

The  ribs  are  more  substantial,  and  much 
thicker,  and  shorter,  than  those  of  the  Elephant 

*  The  tail  of  the  Elephant  is  remarkably  light  and  aleader, 
with  a  toft  of  coarse  hair  at  its  extremity,  to  brush  otfflies;  that 
of  the  Hippopotamus  is  a  few  inches  only  in  length,  and  flattened 
vertically,  to  act  as  a  small  rudder  in  swimming. 
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or  RhiDoceroB ;  and  the  upper  convex  surfaces  of 
some  of  them  exhibit  a  nigous  and  flattened 
condition  of  that  part,  on  which  the  weight  of 
a  bony  cuirass  would  most  immediately  have 
rested. 

Anterior  Extremity. 

The  tcaptJa  or  shoulder  blade.  (PI.  5,  Fig.  1 .  f,) 
resembles  that  of  no  other  family  except  the 
Sloths,  and  exhibits  in  the  Acromion  (g,)  con- 
trivances  for  str^igth,  peculiar  to  itself  and 
them,  in  its  mode  of  articulation  with  the  collar 
bone  (h) ;  it  exhibits  also  unusual  provisions 
for  the  support  of  the  most  powerful  muscles  for 
the  movement  of  the  arm. 

The  clavick  or  collar  hoae  (b)  is  strong,  and 
curved  nearly  as  in  the  human  subject;  the 
pr^oice  of  this  bone  in  the  Megatherium,  whilst 
it  is  wanting  in  the  Elephant,  Rbinoceroa,  and 
all  the  large  rominating  animals,  shews  that  the 
fore  leg  discharged  some  other  office,  than  that 
of  an  organ  of  locomotion.  This  clavicle  would 
give  a  steady  and  fixt  position  to  the  socket,  or 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  admitting  of  rota- 
tory motion  in  the  fore  leg,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  human  arm.  There  is  in  these  circumstances 
a  triple  accommodation  to  the  form  and  habits 
of  the  M€^;atherium ;  1".  a  free  rotatory  power 
of  the  arm  was  auxiliary  to  its  office,  as  an 
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instrument  to  be  employed  continually  in  dicing 
food  out  of  the  ground  ;  2".  this  act  of  perpetual 
d^^ng  in  search  of  stationary  objects  like  roots, 
required  but  little  locomcAiTe  power ;  3°.  the  com- 
paratively  »nall  support  afforded  to  the  weight 
of  the  body  by  the  fore  1^,  was  compensated 
by  the  extraordinary  and  colossal  strength  of 
the  haunches  and  hind  legs.  In  the  Elephant, 
the  great  weight  of  the  head  and  tuf^s  require 
^ortnessof  neck,  and  unusual  enlargement  and 
strength  in  the  fore  legs;  hence,  the  anterior 
parts  of  this  animal  are  much  stronger  and  laiger 
than  its  hinder  parts.  In  the  case  of  the  Mega- 
therium, the  relative  proporticms  are  reversed ; 
the  head  is  comparatively  small,  the  neck  is 
long,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  but 
sUghtly  loaded  in  comparison  with  its  abdominal 
and  pwterior  regions.  In  the  shoulder  blade 
and  collar  bone  there  is  great  provision  to  give 
strength  and  motion  to  the  fore  legs ;  but  this 
motion  is  not  progressive,  nor  is  the  strength 
calculated  merely  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
body.  The  humerus,  (k)  articulates  with  the 
scapula  by  a  round  head,  admitting  of  free 
motion  in  various  directions,  and  is  small  at  its 
upper  and  middle  part,  but  at  its  lower  end 
attains  extraordinary  breadth,  in  consequence 
of  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  crests,  which 
rise  from  the  condyles,  to  give  origin  to 
musclea  for  the  movement  of  the  fore  foot  and 
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toes.*  The  ulna  (1)  is  extremely  broad  and 
powerful  at  its  upper  extremity,  affording  large 
space  for  the  origin  of  muscles,  concerned  in  the 
movements  of  the  foot.  The  radius  (m)  revolves 
freely  on  the  ulna,  as  in  the  Sloths  and  Ant- 
eaters,  both  of  which  make  much  use  of  the 
fore  leg,  though  for  different  purposes ;  it  has  a 
cavity  at  its  upper  end,  which  turns  upon  a 
spherical  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  a  large  apophysis  (n),  projecting  from 
its  longitudinal  crest,  indicates  great  power  in 
the  muscles  that  gave  rotatory  motion. 

The  entire  fore-foot  must  have  been  about  a 
yard  in  length,  and  more  than  twelve  inches 
wide;  forming  a  most  efficient  instrument  for 
moving  the  earth,  from  that  depth  within  which 
succulent  roots  are  usually  most  abundant.  This 
great  length  of  the  fore-foot,  when  resting  upon 
the  ground,  though  unfavourable  to  progressive 
motion,  must  have  enabled  one  fore-leg,  when 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  two  hind  l^s  and 
tail,  to  support  the  entire  weight  of  the  body ; 
leaving  the  other  fore-leg  at  liberty  to  be  em- 
ployed exclusively  in  the  operation  of  dicing 
food.t 

*  There  is  a  siinilar  expanaiou  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Humerus  in  the  Aat-eater,  which  employi  its  fore  feet  in  digging 
up  the  talid  hills  of  the  Termite  Ants. 

-I-  At  PI.  5,  beneath  Fig.  1 ,  are  represented  the  fore-foot  of  an 
Armadillo  (Dasypus  Peba),  and  the  fore-foot  of  the  Cblamy- 
phurus,  each  adapted,  like  that  of  the  Megatherium,  to  form  an 
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The  toee  of  tike  fore-foot  are  terminated  by 
laige  and  powerful  claws  of  great  length ;  the 
bones,  supporting  these  claws,  are  composed 
partly  of  an  axis,  or  pointed  core,  (o,)  which 
filled  the  internal  cavity  of  the  horny  claw ;  and 
partly  of  a  bony  sheath,  that  formed  a  strong 
case  to  receive  and  support  its  base.  These 
claws  were  set  obliquely  to  the  ground,  like  the 
digging  claws  of  the  Mole,  a  position  which 
made  them  instruments  of  greater  power  for  the 
purpose  of  excavation. 

Posterior  Extremities. 

The  pelvis  of  the  Megatherium  (PI.  5,  Fig. 
2.  p.)  is  of  vast  solidity  and  expanse;  and  the 
en<Hinous  bones  of  the  ilium  (r)  are  set  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  spine  of  the  back,  and  at 
their  outer  margin,  or  crest,  are  more  than  five 
feet  asunder,  very  much  exceeding  the  diameter 
across  the  haunches  of  the  largest  Elephant :  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  (s,)  is  much  flattened,  as  if  by 
the  pressure  of  the  armour.  This  enormous  size 
of  the  pelvis  would  be  disproportionate  and  in- 
convenient to  an  animal  of  ordinary  stature  and 

instrument  of  peculiar  power  for  the  purpose  of  digging ;  and 
each  presenting  an  extraordinary  enlargement  and  elongation  of 
tiie  entieme  bones  of  the  toes,  for  tlie  anpport  of  long  and  mas- 
sive claws.  At  PI.  5,  Figs.  18,  19,  the  anterior  parts  of  these 
animals  are  represented,  and  show  how  lai^  a  proportion  the 
claws  bear  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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functions ;  but  was  probably  attended  with  much 
advantage  to  the  Megatherium,  in  relation  to  its 
habit  of  standing  great  part  of  its  time  on  three 
1^8,  whibt  the  fourth  was  occupied  in  digging. 

The  pelvis  being  thus,  unusually  wide  and 
heavy,  presents  a  further  deviation  from  other 
animals,  as  to  the  place  and  direction  of  the 
acetabulum,  or  socket  which  articulates  with  the 
head  of  the  thigh  bone  (u).  This  cavity,  in 
other  animals,  is  nsnaliy  set  more  or  less 
obliquely  outwards,  and  by  this  obliqntty  fa- 
cilitates the  movement  of  the  hind  leg ;  but  tn 
the  Megatherium  it  is  set  perpendiculariy  down- 
wards, over  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  is  also 
nearer  than  usual  to  the  spine ;  deriving  from 
this  position  increase  of  strength  for  supporting 
vertical  pressure,  but  attended  with  a  diminished 
capability  of  rapid  motion.* 

From   the  enormous  width  of  the  pelvis,  it 

*  There  is  alto  *  further  peculiarity  for  the  increaae  of  itrength 
in  the  manner  in  which  that  part,  which,  in  most  other  animals, 
is  an  open  space,  called  Uie  itchiatic  notch  (PI.  5,  Fig.  2  c),  is 
nearly  closed  with  solid  bone  by  the  union  of  the  spines  of  the 
iscbia  vrith  the  elongated  transverse  processes  of  the  sacral  verte- 
bra, (a). 

Further  evidence  of  the  enormous  size  and  power  in  the  nus- 
cles  of  the  thigh  aod  leg  is  afforded  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
cavity  in  die  sacrum,  (PI.  5.  d,)  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row :  this  cavity  being  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  spinal 
marrow  must  have  been  a  foot  in  circumference.  The  extraor- 
dinary magnitude  also  of  the  nerves  which  proceeded  from  it  to 
supply  the  leg,  is  indicated  by  the  prodigious  size  of  the  sacrul 
foramina. 
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fi^lowa  also  that  the  abdominal  cavity  was  ex- 
tremely  laige,  and  the  viscan  volumiDous,  and 
adapted  to  the  digestion  of  v^etable  food. 

The  form  and  proportions  of  the  thigh  bone,  (t) 
are  not  less  extraordinary  than  those  of  the 
pelvis,  being  nearly  three  times  the  thickness 
of  the  femur  of  the  lai^feat  Elephant.  Its 
breadth  is  nearly  half  its  entire  length,  and  its 
head  is  united  to  the  body  of  the  bone  by  a 
neck  of  unusual  shortness  and  strength,  twenty* 
two  inches  in  circumference.  Its  length  is  two 
feet  four  inches,  and  its  circumfereDce  at  the 
smallest  part  two  feet  two  inches;  and  at  the 
laif^t  part,  three  feet  two  inches.  Its  body  is 
also  flattened ;  and  by  means  of  this  flatness, 
expanded  outwards  to  a  decree  of  which  Nature 
presents  no  other  example.  These  peculiarities 
in  the  femur  appear  to  be  subservient  to  a 
double  purpose :  first,  to  give  extraordinary 
strength  by  the  shortness  and  solidity  of  all  its 
proportions ;  and  secondly,  to  afford  compensa- 
tion, by  its  flatness  outwards ;  for  the  debility 
which  would  otherwise  have  followed  irom  the 
inward  position  of  the  sockets,  (t,)  by  which  the 
femur,  (u,)  ardculates  with  the  pelvis. 

The  two  bones  of  the  1^  (x,  y,)  are  also  ex- 
tremely short,  and  on  a  scale  of  solidity  and 
strengU),  commensurate  with  that  of  the  femur 
that  rests  upon  them.  This  strength  is  much 
increased  by  their  being  united  at  both  extre- 
mities ',   an  union  which  is  said  by  Cuvier  to 
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occur  in  no  other  animals  except  the  Armadillo 
and  Chlamypfaorus ;  both  of  which  are  con- 
tinually occupied  in  digging  for  their  food. 

The  articulation  of  the  leg  with  the  hind  foot 
is  admirably  contrived  for  supporting  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  downward  weight ;  the  astra- 
galus (z),  or  great  bone  of  the  instep,  being  nine 
inches  broad,  and  nine  inches  high,  is  in  due 
proportion  to  the  lower  extremi^  of  the  tibia,  or 
leg  bone,  with  which  it  articulates;  and  rests 
upon  a  heel  bone,  of  the  extraordinary  length  of 
seventeen  inches,  with  a  circumference  of  twenty- 
eight  inches.  This  enormous  bone,  pressing  on 
the  ground,  gives  a  firm  bearing  and  solid  sup- 
port to  the  continuous  accumulation  of  weight, 
which  we  have  been  tracing  down  from  the 
pelvis  through  the  thigh  and  leg:  in  fact  the 
heel  bone  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  hind  foot ;  the  bones  of  the  toes 
are  all  short,  excepting  the  extreme  joint,  which 
forms  an  enormous  claw-bone ;  larger  than 
the  lai^est  of  those  in  the  fore-foot,  measuring 
thirteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  having 
within  its  sheath  a  core,  ten  inches  long,  for  the 
support  of  the  homy  claw  with  which  it  was 
invested.  The  chief  use  of  this  lai^e  claw  was 
probably  to  keep  the  hind  foot  fixed  steadily 
upon  the  ground.* 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  lai^  thick  claw,  PI.  5  S,  was  placed 
on  the  second  toe  of  the  hind  foot.  Its  size  approaches  nearly 
to  that  of  the  first  toe  of  this  foot,  and  both  of  these  differ  mate- 
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Feet  and  legs  thus  heaTily  constructed,  muM 
have  been  very  inefficient  oi^ns  of  rapid  loco- 
motion, and  may  consequently  seem  imperfect, 
if  considered  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  other  quadrupeds ;  but,  viewed  as  in- 
struments adapted  for  supporting  an  almost  sta- 
tionary creature,  of  unusual  weight,  they  claim 
our  admiration  equally  with  every  other  piece  of 
animal  mechanism,  when  its  end  and  uses  are 
understood.  The  perfection  of  any  instrument 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  looking  to  the  work 
it  is  intended  to  perform.  The  hammer  and 
anvil  of  an  anchoramith,  though  massive,  are 
neither  clumsy  nor  imperfect ;  but  bear  the  same 
proportionate  relation  to  the  work  in  which  they 
are  employed,  as  the  light  and  fine  tools  of  the 
watchmaker  bear  to  the  more  delicate  wheels  of 
his  chronometer. 


Sony  Armour. 

Another  remarkable  character  of  the  Mega- 
therium, in  which  it  approaches  most  nearly  to 
the  Armadillo,  and  Chlamyphorus,  consists,  in 
its  hide  having  probably  been  covered  with  a 
bony  coat  of  armour ;  varying  from  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  to  an  inch  and  half  in  thickness,  and 

rially  in  fonn  and  proportions,  from  the  three  more  elongated  and 
flatter  claw  bones  of  the  fore  foot,  the  oblique  form  of  whit^h  U 
peculiarly  adapted  for  di^ng. 
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resembling  the  armour  which  covers  these  living 
inhabitants,  of  the  same  wann  and  sandy  regions 
of  South  America.  Fragments  of  this  amaour 
are  represented  at  PI.  5,  Figs.  M,  i:).* 

A  covering  of  such  enormous  weight,  would 
have  been  consistent  with  the  general  structure 
of  the  Megatherium ;  its  columnar  hind  legs 
and  colossal  tail,  were  calculated  to  give  it  due 
support ;  and  the  strength  of  the  loins  and  ribs, 
being  very  much  greater  than  in  the  Elephant, 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  carrying  so 
ponderous  a  cuirass  as  that  which  we  suppose 
to  have  covered  the  body.f 

*  The  resambl&ncfl  between  some  parts  of  th'n  fos«iI  armour, 
and  of  the  armoor  of  an  Armadillo,  (Daaypui  Peba)  ia  extended 
eTen  to  the  detail  of  the  patterns  of  the  tuberculated  coupart- 
mrata  iato  which  they  are  divided,  we  PI.  5,  Pip.  19,  14.  The 
increaie  of  gize  in  the  entire  shield  is  in  both  csset  provided  for, 
by  causing  the  centre  of  every  plate  to  fonn  a  centee  of  growth, 
around  which  the  raai^  receives  continual  additions,  as  the 
increasing  bulk  of  the  body  requires  an  increase  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bony  case,  by  which  it  a  invested.  Figs.  15,  16, 
17,  represent  portions  of  the  armour  of  the  head,  body,  and  uil 
piece  of  the  Chlamyphorus.  Figs.  18,  19,  represent  the  manner 
in  which  the  armonr  is  disposed  over  the  head  and  anterior  part 
of  the  body  of  the  Chlamyphorus,  and  Daaypus  Peba.  The 
body  of  the  Megatherium,  when  covered  with  its  corre^onding 
coat  of  armour,  must  in  some  degree  have  resembled  a  tilled 
waggon. 

t  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  1830,  Pro- 
fessor Weis  has  published  an  account  of  some  Bones  of  the 
M^atherium,  discovered  near  Monte  Video,  accompanied  by 
several  fragments  of  bony  armour.    Much  of  this  armour  he 
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It  remains  to  consider,  of  what  use  this  cuirass 
conld  have  been  to  the  gigantic  animal  on  which 
it  probably  was  placed.  As  the  locomotive 
organs  of  the  Megatherium  indicate  vCTy  slow 
power  of  prc^TeBsicm,  the  weight  of  a  cuirass 
would  have  alS^rded  little  impediment  to  such 
tardy  movements;  its  use  was  probably  defen- 
sive, not  only  against  the  tusks  and  claws  of 
beasts  of  prey,  but  also,  against  the  myriads  of 
insects,  that  usually  swarm  in  such  climates  as 
those  wherein  its  bones  are  found  ;  and  to  which 
an  animal  that  obtained  its  food  by  dicing 
beneatii  a  broiling  sun,  would  be  in  a  peculiar 

refers  without  doubt  to  the  Megatherium ;  other  portiona  of  it, 
and  alto  many  bones  from  the  same  district,  be  aieignB  to  other 
animals.  A  dmilsj-  admixture  of  bones  and  armour,  derived 
from  more  than  one  species  of  animal,  bearing  a  bony  cuirass, 
is  found  in  the  collection  made  at  several  and  distant  points  of 
the  country  above  Buenos  Ayres,  by  Hr.  Parish.  Although  no 
arrooni  was  found  with  the  fragments  of  the  large  skeleton, 
in  the  bed  of  the  Sdado,  the  rough  broad  flattened  surface  of  a 
part  of  the  crest  of  the  ileum  of  this  skeleton,  (see  PI.  5,  Fig.  3. 
r,  s,)  and  the  broad  condition  of  the  summit  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses  of  many  vertebree,  and  also  of  the  superior  convex  portioa 
of  certain  ribs  on  which  the  armour  would  rest,  afford  evidence  of 
pressure,  similar  to  that  we  find  on  the  analogous  parts  of  the 
siteleton  of  the  Armadillo,  from  which  we  might  have  inferred 
that  the  Megatherium  also  was  covered  with  heavy  armour,  even 
had  no  such  armour  been  discovered  near  bmiea  of  this  animal  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  level  district  of  Paraguay.  In  all  these 
flattened  bones  the  efiects  of  pressure  are  confined  to  those  parts 
of  the  skeleton,  on  which  the  armour  would  rest,  and  are  sutA 
as  occur  in  a  semarkable  degree  in  the  Armadillo. 
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degree  exposed.  We  may  also  conjecture  it  to 
have  had  a  further  use  iu  the  protection  afforded 
by  it  to  the  back,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body ; 
not  only  against  -the  sun  and  rain,  but  against 
the  accumulations  of  sand  and  dust,  that  might 
otherwise  have  produced  irritati<Hi  and  disease.* 


Conclusion. 

We  have  now  examined  in  detail  the  skeleton 
of  an  extinct  quadruped  of  enormous  magnitude ; 
every  bone  of  which  presents  peculiarities,  that 
at  first  sight  appear  imperfectly  contrived,  but 
which  became  intelligible  when  viewed  in  their 


*  To  animale  that  dig  only  occuionally,  like  Badgere,  Foxet, 
and  Rabbits,  to  form  a  habitation  beneath  the  ground,  but  leek 
their  food  upon  the  suiface,  a  defence  of  this  kind  would  not 
only  h«Te  been  unnecesaary  but  inconvenient. 

The  Annadillo  and  Chlamyphonu  ore  the  only  known  animals 
that  have  a  coat  of  armour  compoaed  of  thick  platea  of  bone, 
like  that  of  the  Megatherium.  As  this  peculiar  covering  is  con- 
fined to  these  quadrupeds,  we  can  hardly  imagine  its  use  to  be 
solely  for  protection  against  other  beasts  and  insects :  but  as  the 
Armadillo  obtains  its  food  by  digging  in  the  same  dry  and  sandy 
plains,  which  were  once  inhabited  by  the  Megatherium,  and 
the  Chlamyphoms  lives  almost  entirely  in  burrows  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  same  sandy  regions ;  they  both  probably  receive 
from  their  cuirass  the  same  protecticm  to  the  upper  parts  of  their 
bodies  from  sand  and  dust,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been 
a&brded  by  its  cuirass  to  the  Megatherium.  The  Pangolins  are 
covered  with  a  different  kind  of  armour,  composed  of  homy 
moveable  scales,  in  which  there  ia  no  bony  matter. 
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relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  functions  of 
the  animal  in  which  they  occur. 

The  size  of  the  Megatherium  exceeds  that  of 
the  existing  Edentata,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly 
allied,  in  a  greater  d^ree  than  any  other  fossil 
animal  exceeds  its  nearest  living  congeners. 
With  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  Sloth,  it  com- 
bined in  its  legs  and  feet,  an  admixture  of  the 
characters  of  the  Ant-eater,  the  Armadillo,  and 
the  Chtamyphorus;  it  probably  also  still  further 
resembled  the  Armadillo  and  Chlamyphorus,  in 
being  cased  with  a  bony  coat  of  armour.  Its 
haunches  were  more  than  five  feet  wide,  and  its 
body  twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high ;  its 
feet  were  a  yard  in  length,  and  terminated  by 
most  gigantic  claws ;  its  tail  was  probably  clad 
in  armour,  and  much  larger  than  the  tail  of 
any  other  beast,  among  extinct  or  living  terres- 
trisX  Mammalia.  Thus  heavily  constructed, 
and  ponderously  accoutred,  it  could  neither  run, 
nor  leap,  nor  climb,  nor  burrow  under  the 
ground,  and  in  all  its  movements  must  have 
been  necessarily  slow ;  but  what  need  of  rapid 
locomotion  to  an  animal,  whose  occupation  of 
digging  roots  for  food  was  almost  stationary? 
and  what  need  of  speed  for  flight  from  foes,  to 
a  creature  whose  giant  carcase  was  encased  in 
an  impenetrable  cuirass,  and  who  by  a  single 
pat  of  his  paw,  or  lash  of  his  tail,  could  in  an 
instant  have  demolished   the  Couguar  or  the 
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Crocodile?  Secure  within  the  panoply  of  his 
bony  armour,  where  was  the  enemy  that  would 
dare  encounter  this  Leviathan  of  the  Pampas? 
or,  in  what  more  powerful  creature  can  we  find 
the  cause  that  has  effected  the  extirpation  of 
his  race  ? 

His  entire  frame  was  an  apparatus  of  colossal 
mechanism,  adapted  exactly  to  the  work  it  had  to 
do ;  strong  and  ponderous,  in  proportiou  as  this 
work  was  heavy,  and  calculated  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  life  and  enjoyment  to  a  gigantic  race  of  qua- 
drupeds; which,  though  they  have  ceased  to  be 
counted  among  the  living  inhabitants  of  our 
planet,  have,  in  their  fossil  bones,  left  behind 
them  imperishable  monuments  of  the  consum- 
mate skill  with  which  tliey  were  constructed. 
Each  limb,  and  fragment  of  a  limb,  forming 
co-ordinate  parts  of  a  well  adjusted  and  perfect 
whole;  and  through  tJl  their  deviations  from 
the  form  and  proportion  of  the  limbs  of  other 
quadrupeds,  affording  fresh  proofe  of  the  infi- 
nitely varied,  and  inexhaustible  contrivances  of 
Creative  Wisdom. 
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In  those  distant  ages  that  elapsed  during  the 
fonnation  of  strata  of  the  secondary  series,  so 
laige  a  field  was  occupied  by  reptiles,  referrible 
to  the  order  of  Saurians,  that  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  enquiry  to  examine  the  his- 
tory and  organization  of  these  curious  relics  of 
ancient  creations,  which  are  known  to  us  only  in 
a  fossil  state.  A  task  like  this  may  appear 
quite  hopeless  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  the 
investigation  of  subjects  of  such  remote  anti- 
quity ;  yet  GeoI<^y,  as  now  pursued,  with  the 
aid  of  comparative  anatomy,  supplies  abundant 
evidence  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  these 
extinct  families  of  reptiles ;  and  not  only  enables 
us  to  infer  from  the  restoration  of  their  skeletons, 
what  may  have  been  the  external  form  of  their 
bodies;  but  instructs  us  also  as  to  their  economy 
and  habits,  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  even  of 
their  organs  of  digestion.  It  fiirther  shows  their 
relations  to  the  then  existing  condition  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  other  forms  of  organic  life 
with  which  they  were  associated. 

The  remains  of  these  r^tiles  bear  a  much 
greater  resemblance  to  one  another,  than  to  those 
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of  any  animals  we  discover  in  deposits  preced- 
ing or  succeeding  the  secondary  series.* 

The  species  of  fossil  Saurians  are  so  numer- 
ous, that  we  can  only  select  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
exemplifying  the  prevailing  conditions  of  animal 
life,  at  the  periods  when  the  dominant  class  of 
animated  beings  were  reptiles ;  attaining,  in 
many  cases,  a  magnitude  unknown  among  the 
living  orders  of  that  class,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  those  middle  ages  of  geo- 
l<^cal  chronology,  that  were  intermediate  be- 
tween the  transition  and  tertiary  formations. 

During  these  ages  of  reptiles,  neither  the  car- 
Divorous  nor  lacustrine  Mammalia  of  the  tertiary 
periods  had  begun  to  appear ;  but  the  most  for- 
midable occupants,  both  of  land  and  water,  were 
Crocodiles,  and  Lizards ;  of  various  forms,  and 
often  of  gigantic  stature,  fitted  to  endure  the 
turbulence,  and  continual  convulsions  of  the 
unquiet  surface  of  our  infant  world. 

When  we  see  that  so  large  and  important  a 
range  has  been  assigned  to  reptiles  among  the 


•  The  oldest  itrata  in  which  any  reptiles  have  yet  been  fouiul 
are  tboM  connected  with  the  magnesian -limestone  formatkin. 
(PI.  I,  Sec.  16).  The  existence  of  reptiles  allied  to  the  Monitor 
in  the  cupriferous  slate  and  zechstein  of  Germany,  has  long  been 
known.  In  1834,  two  species  of  reptiles,  allied  to  the  Iguana 
and  Monitor,  were  discovered  in  the  dolomitic  conglotnerate,  on 
Durdham  Down,  near  Briilol. 
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former  population  of  our  planet,  we  cannot  but 
regard  with  feelings  of  new  and  unusual  interest, 
the  comparatively  diminutive  existing  orders 
of  that  most  ancient  family  of  quadrupeds,  with 
the  very  name  of  which  we  usually  associate  a 
sentiment  of  disgust.  We  shall  view  them  with 
less  contempt,  when  we  learu  from  the  records  of 
geolt^cat  history,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
reptiles  not  only  constituted  the  chief  tenants, 
and  most  powerful  possessors  of  the  earth,  but 
extended  their  dominion  also  over  the  waters  of 
the  seas;  and  that  the  annals  of  their  history 
may  be  traced  back  through  thousands  of  years, 
antecedent  to  that  latest  point  in  the  pn^ressive 
stages  of  animal  creation,  when  the  first  parents 
of  the  human  race  were  called  into  existence. 

Persons  to  whom  this  subject  may  now  be 
presented  for  the  first  time,  will  receive,  with 
much  surprise,  perhaps  almost  with  incredulity, 
such  statements  as  are  here  advanced.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  they  at  first  seem  much 
more  like  the  dreams  of  fiction  and  romance, 
than  the  sober  results  of  calm  and  deliberate 
investigation ;  but  to  those  who  will  examine  the 
evidence  of  facts  upon  which  our  conclusions 
rest,  there  can  remain  no  more  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  former  existence  of  these  strange  and 
curious  creatures,  in  the  times  and  places  we 
assign  to  them ;  than  is  felt  by  the  antiquary, 
who,  finding  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  stored 
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with  the  mummies  of  Men,  and  Apes,  and  Cro- 
codiles, concludes  them  to  be  the  remains  of 
mammalia  and  reptiles,  that  have  formed  part 
of  an  ancient  population  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 


ICHTHYOSAURUS. 

Nearly  at  the  head  of  the  surprising  disco- 
Twies,  which  have  been  made  relating  to  the 
femily  of  Saurians,  we  may  rank  the  remains 
of  many  extraordinary  species,  which  inhabited 
the  sea ;  and  which  present  almost  incredible 
combinations  of  form,  and  structure ;  adapting 
them  for  modes  of  life,  that  do  not  occur  among 
living  reptiles.  These  remains  are  most  abun- 
dant throughout  the  lias  and  o(^te  formations 
of  the  secondary  series.*    In  these  deposits  we 

*  The  cbief  repository  in  which  these  aaimala  havebeea  found 
is  the  lias,  at  Lyme  Regis ;  but  they  abound  also  along  the  whole 
extent  of  this  Tonnation  throug;hoat  England,  e.  g.  from  the 
coast  of  Dorset,  through  Somerset  and  Leicestershire,  to  the 
coast  of  York^ire :  they  are  found  also  in  the  lias  of  Germany 
and  Prance.  The  range  of  the  g;enus  IchthyosauruB  seems  to  have 
b^uD  with  the  Hnschelkalk,  and  to  have  extended  through  the 
whole  of  the  oolitic  period  into  the  cretaceous  formation.  The 
most  recent  stratum  in  which  any  remains  of  this  genus  have  yet 
been  found  is  the  chalk  marl  at  Dover,  where  they  have  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Mantell :  I  have  found  them  in  the  gault, 
near  Benson,  Oxon. 
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find  not  only  animals  allied  to  Crocodiles,  and 
nearly  approaching  to  the  Gavial  of  the  Ganges ; 
but  also  still  mwe  numerous  gigantic  Lizards, 
that  inhabited  the  then  existing  seas  and  es- 
tuaries. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  reptiles 
have  been  arranged  under  the  genus  Ichthyo- 
saurus, (or  Fish  Lizard),  in  consequence  of  the 
partial  resemblance  of  their  vertebne  to  those 
of  fishes.  (See  Plate  I,  Fig.  61,  and  Plates 
7,  8,  9.)  If  we  examine  these  creatures  with 
a  view  to  their  capabilities  of  locomotion,  and 
the  means  of  ofience  and  defence,  which 
tbeir  extraordinazy  structure  afforded  to  them ; 
we  shall  find  combinations  of  form  and  me- 
chanical contrirauces,  which  are  now  dispersed 
through  various  classes  and  orders  of  existing 
animals,  but  are  no  longer  united  in  the  same 
genus.  Thus,  in  the  same  individual,  the  snout 
of  a  Porpoise  is  ctHubiaed  with  the  teeth  of  a 
Crocodile,  the  head  of  a  Lizard  with  the  vertebne 
of  a  Fish,  and  the  sternum  of  an  Omithorhy  nchus 
with  the  paddles  of  a  Whale.  The  general  out- 
line of  an  Ichthyosaurus  must  have  most  nearly 
resembled  the  modem  Porpoise,  and  Grampus. 
It  had  four  broad  feet,  or  paddles,  (PI.  7),  and 
terminated  behind  in  a  long  and  powerful  tail. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  these  reptiles  must  have 
exceeded  thirty  feet  in  length. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  known  species  of 
the  genus  Ichthyosaurus,  all  agreeing  with  one 
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another  in  the  general  principles  of  their  con- 
Btruction,  and  the  possession  of  those  peculiar 
organs,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  presence  of  mechanism  and  contrivance, 
adapted  to  their  habits  and  state  of  life.  As 
it  will  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  (»i 
details  respecting  species,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  referring  to  the  figures  of  the  four  most 
common  forms  (Plates  7,  »,  9.)* 


Head. 
The  head,  which  in  all  animals  forms  the  most 
important  and  characterutic  part,  (see  PI.  10, 

*  PI.  7,  IB  a  lar^  and  nearly  perfect  specimeD  of  the  Ichthy- 
otannia  Flatyodon,  from  the  Has  at  Lyne  R<^*.  being  one  of 
the  splendid  series  of  Sauriana,  purchased  in  1B34  of  Mr. 
Hawkins  by  the  British  Museum.  Portions  of  the  paddles,  and 
many  lost  fra^ents,  are  restored  from  the  corresponding  parts 
which  are  preserved ;  a  few  vertebrae,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  tail  are  also  restored  conjectural ly.  Beautiful  and  accurate 
lithc^raphed  figures  of  this  specimen,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
tbi*  collection,  are  published  in  Mr.  Hawkins's  Memoirs  of 
Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri,  London,  1834.  PI.  8.  Fig.  1,  it  a 
small  specimen  of  the  Icfathyosaunii  Coromunii,  from  the  lias 
at  Lyme-Regis,  belonging  to  the  Geol.  Soc.  of  London.  PL  8, 
Fig.  2,  a  small  Ichthyosaurus  lotermedius,  from  the  lias  at  Lyme 
Regis  belonging  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  PI.  9,  Fig.  1,  an  Ichthy- 
osaurus Tenuirostris,  from  the  lias  of  Street,  near  Glastonbury,  in 
the  collection  of  Rev.  D.  Williams.  Fig.  2  is  the  continuation 
of  the  tail,  and  Fig.  3,  the  reverse  of  the  head.  The  teeth  in 
this  species  are  small,  and  in  due  proportion  to  the  slender 
character  of  the  snout. 
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Figs.  1 ,  2),  at  once  shows  that  the  Ichthyosauri 
were  Reptiles,  partaking  partly  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  modem  Crocodiles,  but  more  allied  to 
Lizards.  They  approach  nearest  to  Crocodiles 
in  the  form  and  arraDgement  of  their  teeth. 
The  position  of  the  nostril  is  not,  as  in  Croco- 
diles, near  the  point  of  the  snout ;  it  is  eet,  as 
in-  Lizards,  near  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit  of 
the  eye.  The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
head  is  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  eye, 
very  much  exceeding  that  of  any  liTing  animal.* 
The  expansion  of  the  jaws  must  have  been 
prodigious;  their  length  in  the  larger  species, 
(Ichthyosaurus  Platyodon),  sometimes  exceeding 
six  feet ;  the  voracity  of  the  animal  was  doubt- 
less in  proportion  to  its  powers  of  destruction.. 
The  neck  was  short,  as  in  fishes. 


Teeth. 

The  teeth  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  (PI.  1 1,  b,  c,) 
are  conical,  and  much  like  those  of  the  Croco- 
diles, but  considerably  more  numerous,  amount' 
ing  in  some  cases  to  a  hundred  and  eighty;  they 
vary  in  each  species ;  they  are  not  enclosed  in 
deep  and  separate  sockets,  as  the  teeth  of  Croco- 

*  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Johnson  at  Bristol  is  a  ikull  of 
Ichthyosaurus  Platyodon,  in  which  the  longer  diameter  of  the 
orbital  caTity  measures  fourteen  inches. 
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dilee,  but  are  ranged  in  one  long  continuous 
furrow,  (PI.  I  ] ,  B,  c),  of  the  maxillary  bone,  in 
which  the  rudiments  of  a  separation  into  distinct 
alveoli  may  be  traced  in  slight  ridges  ex- 
tending between  the  teeth,  along  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  furrow.  The  contrivance  by 
which  the  new  tooth  replaces  the  old  one,  is 
very  nearly  the  same  in  the  Ichthyosauri  as  in 
the  Crocodiles  (PI.  11,  a,  b,  c)  ;  in  both,  Uie 
young  tooth  begins  its  growth  at  the  base  of 
the  old  tooth,  where,  by  pressure  on  one  side, 
it  causes  first  a  partial  absorption  of  the  base, 
and  finally  a  total  removal  of  the  body  of  the 
older  tooth,  which  it  is  destined  to  replace.* 

As  the  predaceous  habits  of  the  Ichthyosauri 
exposed  them,  like  modern  Crocodiles,  to  fire- 
quent  loss  of  their  teeth,  an  abundant  provision 
has  in  each  case  been  made  for  their  continual 
renewal. 

*  In  PI.  I],  Fi^.  A,  shews  the  maoner  in  which  the  older 
tooth  in  the  Crocodile  becomes  abiorbed,  by  pressure  of  a  younger 
tooth  rising  widiio  the  cavity  of  its  hollow  base.  Fig.  c,  repre- 
sents a  transverse  section  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  an 
Ichthyosaurus,  shewing  two  teeth  in  their  natural  place,  within 
the  furrow  of  the  jaw ;  the  younger  tooth,  by  lateral  pressure, 
has  caused  absorptiOD  of  the  inside  portbn  of  the  base  of  the 
older  tooth.  Fig.  b,  represents  a  transverse  section  of  the  entire 
snout  of  an  Ichthyosaurus,  in  which  the  lower  jaw  exhibits  on 
both  aides,  a  small  tooth  (a),  which  has  caused  partial  absorption 
of  the  base  of  the  lai^er  tooth,  (c).  In  the  upper  jaw,  the 
bases  of  two  large  teeth  (d,  d,)  are  seen  in  their  respective 
furrows. 
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Eyes. 
The  eoormous  magnitude  of  the  eye  of  the 
Ichthyosaurus  (PI.  10,  Fig  1,  2),  is  among  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  structure 
of  this  animal.  From  the  quantity  of  light  ad- 
mitted in  consequence  of  its  prod^ious  size,  it 
must  have  possessed  rery  great  powers  of  vision ; 
we  Lave  also  evidence  that  it  had  both  micro- 
scopic and  telescopic  properties.  We  0nd  on 
the  front  of  the  orbital  cavity  in  which  this 
eye  was  lodged,  a  circular  series  of  petrified  thin 
bony  plates,  ranged  around  a  central  aperture, 
where  once  was  placed  the  pupil ;  the  form  and 
thickness  of  each  of  these  plates  very  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  scales  of  an  artichoke  (PI. 
10,  F^.  3).  This  compound  circle  of  bony 
plates,  does  not  occur  in  fishes ;  but  is  found  in 
the  eyes  of  many  birds,*  as  well  as  of  Turtles, 

•  The  bony  Bclerotic  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  approaches  to  the 
tana  of  the  bony  circle  in  the  eje  of  the  Golden  Eagle  (PI.  10, 
Tig.  5) ;  one  of  its  uses  in  each  caM  being  to  raiy  the  tphere  of 
distinct  vision,  in  order  to  descry  their  prey  at  long  or  ibort  dis- 
tance!. These  bony  pletet  also  assist  to  maintain  the  prominent 
position  of  the  front  of  the  eye,  which  is  so  remadiable  in  birds. 
In  Owls,  whose  nocturnal  habits  render  distant  vision  impMsible, 
Hr.  Yarrel  obserrai,  that  the  bony  circle  (PI.  10,  Fig.  4),  it 
concave,  and  ebngated  forwards,  so  that  the  front  of  the  eye 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  tube,  and  thus  projects  beyond 
the  loose  and  downy  feathers  of  the  head;  he  adds;  "  The 
tstent  of  vision  enjoyed  by  the  Falcons  is  probably  denied 
to  the  Owls,  but  their  more  apherical  lens  and  correspondii^ 
cornea  give  them  an  intensity  better  suited  to  the  opacity 
of  the  medium  in  wh:ch  tixej  are  required  to  exercise  this 
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Tortoises,  and  Lizards ;  and  in  a  less  degree  in 
Crocodiles.     (PI.  10.  Figs.  4.  5.  6.) 

In  living  animals  these  bony  plates  are  fixed 
in  the  exterior  or  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  and 
vary  its  scope  of  action,  by  altering  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea :  by  their  retraction  they 
press  forward  the  front  of  the  eye  and  convert 
it  into  a  microscope ;  in  resuming  their  position, 
when  the  eye  is  at  rest,  they  convert  it  into  a 
telescope.  The  soft  parts  of  the  eyes  of  the  Ich- 
thyosauri have  of  course  entirely  perished;  but 
the  preservation  of  this  curiously  constructed  hoop 
of  bony  plates,  shews  that  the  enormous  eye,  of 
which  they  formed  the  front,  was  an  optical  in- 
strument of  varied  and  prodigious  power,  enabling 
the  Ichthyosaurus  to  descry  its  prey  at  great  or 
little  distances,  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  and  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea ;  it  also  tends  to  associate 
the  animal,  in  which  it  existed,  with  the  family 
of  Lizards,  and  exclude  it  from  that  of  fishes.* 

power.  Tbey  may  be  compared  to  a  penon  near- lighted,  who 
aees  cbjects  with  superior  magnitude  ami  brilliancy  when  within 
the  ptescribed  limits  of  bis  natural  powers  of  vision,  from  the 
increased  angle  these  objects  subtend."  Yarrel  oa  the  Anatomy 
of  Birds  of  Prey,  Zool.  Journal,  v.  3,  p.  188. 

*  There  are  analogous  contnTances  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
pressure,  and  maintaining  the  form  of  the  eye  in  fishes,  by  the 
partial  or  total  ossification  of  tbe  exterior  capsule ;  but  in  fishes, 
this  ossification  is  usually  simple,  though  carried  to  a  different 
extent  in  different  species ;  and  the  bone  is  never  divided  trans- 
versely into  many  plates,  as  in  Lizards  and  Birds;  these  capsules 
of  the  eye  are  often  preserved  in  the  beads  of  fossil  fishes :  they 
abound  in  tbe  Loadon  clay ;  and  occasionally  occur  in  chalk. 
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A  further  advantage  resulting  from  this  curious 
apparatus  of  bony  plates,  was  to  give  strength 
to  the  surface  of  so  lai^  an  eye-ball,  enabling 
it  the  better  to  resist  the  pressure  of  deep  water, 
to  which  it  must  often  have  been  exposed ;  it 
would  also  have  protected  this  important  organ 
from  injury  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  to  which  an 
eye,  sometimes  lai^r  than  a  man's  head,  must 
frequently  have  been  subject,  when  the  nose  was 
brought  to  the  surface,  for  the  necessary  purpose 
of  breathing  air :  the  position  of  the  nostrils, 
close  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  Ichthyosaurus  to  breathe 
without  raising  its  eye  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 


Jaws. 

The  Jaws  of  the  Ichthyosauri,  like  those  of 
Crocodiles  and  Lizards,  which  are  all  more  or 
less  elongated  into  projecting  beaks,  are  com- 
posed of  many  thin  plates,  so  arranged  as  to 
combine  strength  with  elasticity  and  lightness, 
in  a  greater  d^^xe  than  could  have  been  ef- 
fected by  single  bones,  like  those  in  the  jaws  of 
Mammalia.  It  is  obvious  that  an  under  jaw  so 
slender,  and  so  much  elongated  as  that  of  a 
Crocodile  or  Ichthyosaurus,  and  employed  in 
seizing  and  retaining  the  large  and  powerful 
animals  which  formed  their  prey,  would  have 
been  comparatively  weak  and  liable  to  fracture 
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if  composed  of  a  sii^le  bone.  Each  side  of  tlie 
lower  jaw  was  therefore  made  up  of  six  separate 
pieces,  set  tc^ther  ia  a  manner  that  will  be 
best  underetood  by  reference  to  the  Figures  in 
PL  II.* 

This  contrivance  in  the  lower  jaw,  to  combine 
the  greatest  elasticity  and  strength  with  the 
smallest  we^ht  of  materials,  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  binding  together  several  parallel 
plates  of  elastic  wood,  or  steel,  to  make  a  cross- 
bow ;  and  also  in  setting  tog^er  thin  plates  of 
steel  in  the  springs  of  carriages.  As  in  the 
carriage  spring,  or  compound  bow,  so  also 
in  the  compound  jaw  of  the  Ichthyosaurus, 
the  plates  are  most  numerous  and  strong,  at 
the  parts  where  the  greatest  strength  b  required 
to  be  exerted ;  and  are  thinner,  and  fewer, 
towards  the  extremities,  where  the  service  to 
be  performed  is  less  severe.     Those  who  have 

*  Thite  fi^rea  tire  selected  from  Tarioiu  plate*  by  Mr.  Ccmy- 
beareandMr.  DelaBeche.  Fig.  1  isa  restoration  of  the  eatirehead 
of  an  IchthyosauTua,  in  which  each  component  bone  i>  designated 
by  the  letters  appropriated  by  Cuvier  to  the  equivalent  bones  in 
the  head  of  the  Crocodile.  In  the  lower  jaw,  u,  mai^a  the  dental 
bone;  v,  the  angular  bone ;  x,  luperangular  or  coronoid  ;  tf,  arti> 
cular  bone;  z,  complementary:  ^,  opercular.  Fig.  2,  ia  part 
of  an  under  jaw  of  an  Ichthyosaurus,  shewing  the  manner  in 
which  the  flat  bones,  t>,  z,u,  are  applied  to  each  other,  towards 
the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw.  F^.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  shew  the 
manner  in  which  these  bones  overlap,  and  lock  into  each  other, 
at  the  transverse  gectiona,  indicated  by  the  lines  immediately 
above  them  in  Fig.  2.  Fig.  8,  shews  the  composition  of  the 
bones  in  the  lower  jaw,  as  seen  from  beneath. 
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witnessed  the  shock  given  to  the  head  of  a 
Crocodile,  by  the  act  of  snapping  together  its 
thin  long  jaws,  must  have  seen  how  liable  to 
fracture  the  lower  jaw  would  be,  were  it  com- 
posed of  one  bone  only  on  each  side :  a  similar 
incoDvenience  would  have  attended  the  same 
simplicity  of  stmcture  in  the  jaw  of  the  Icfathy- 
osauras.  In  each  case,  therefore,  the  splicing 
and  bracing  together  of  six  thin  flat  bones  of 
unequal  length,  and  of  varying  thickness,  on  both 
sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  affords  compensation  for 
the  weakness  and  risk  of  fracture,  that  Would 
otherwise  have  attended  the  elongation  of  the 
snout. 

Mr.  Conybeare  points  out  a  farther  beautiful 
contrivance  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Ichthyosaurus, 
analogous  to  the  cross  bracings  lately  introduced 
in  naval  architecture,  (see  PL  11,  Fig.  2.)* 


Vertebra. 

The  vertebral  column  in  the  Ichthyosaurus  was 
composed  of  more  than  one  hundred  joints ;  and 

*  The  coFonoid  bone,  (x)  i>  interposed  between  the  dental,  (a), 
and  opercular  {St),  its  fibres  have  a  slanting  direction,  whilst 
those  of  the  two  latter  bones  are  disposed  horizontally;  thus, 
the  strength  of  the  part  is  greatly  increased  by  a  regiular  dia- 
gonal bracing,  without  the  least  addition  of  weight  or  bulk ; 
a  similar  structure  may  be  noticed  in  the  overlapping  bones  of 
the  heads  of  fish,  and  ia  a  less  degree,  in  those  of  Turtles. — 
Geol.  Trans.  Lond.  VoI.V.  p.565,  and  Vol.  I.  N.  S.  p.  112. 
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although  united  to  a  head  nearly  resembling 
that  of  a  Lizard,  asaumed,  in  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  its  construction,  the  character  of  the 
vertebrte  of  fishes.  As  this  animal  was  con- 
structed for  rapid  motion  through  the  sea,  the 
mechanism  of  hollow  vertebree,  which  gives  fa- 
cility of  movement  in  water  to  fishes,  was 
better  calculated  for  its  functions  than  the 
solid  vertebra  of  Lizards  and  Crocodiles.* 
(See  Plate  12,  a.  and  b.)  This  hollow  coni- 
cal form  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  ver- 
tebrte of  land  quadrupeds,  whose  back,  being 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  legs,  requires  a 
succession  of  broad  and  nearly  flat  surfaces, 
which  press   with   considerable  weight  against 

•  The  sectioDS  of  the  vertebrm  of  a  fish  (A  c.  c.)  piefcnt  two 
hollow  cones,  united  at  their  apex  in  the  centre  of  each  verte- 
bra, in  the  form  of  an  hour-glass;  but  the  base  of  each  cone, 
(b.b.)  instead  of  terminating  in  a  broad  flat  surfBce,  lilce  the  base 
of  the  liour-glasa,  is  bounded  by  a  thin  edge,  like  the  edge  of  a 
wine  glass,  and  by  this  alone  touches  the  corresponding  edge  of 
the  adjacent  vertebra.  Between  these  hollow  vertebm,  a  soft 
and  flexible  intervertebral  substance,  in  the  form  of  a  double 
solid  cone  (e.  e.)  is  so  placed  that  each  hollow  cone  of  bone  plays 
on  the  cone  of  elastic  substance  contained  within  it,  with  a 
motion  in  every  direction  ;  thus  fonning  a  kind  of  universal  joint, 
and  giving  to  the  entire  column  great  strength,  and  power  of 
rapid  flexion  in  the  water.  But  as  the  inflections  in  the  perpen- 
dicular direction  are  less  necessary  than  in  the  lateral,  they  are 
limited  by  the  overlapping,  or  contiguity  of  the  spines. 

This  mode  of  articulation  gives  mechanical  advant^e  to  ani- 
mals like  fishes,  whose  chief  organ  of  progressive  motion  is  the 
tail;  and  the  wei|fht  of  whose  bodies  being  always  suspended  in 
water,  creates  little  or  no  pressure  on  the  edges,  by  which  alone 
the  vertebree  touch  each  other. 
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each  other.  It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that 
such  large  and  bulky  creatures  as  the  Ich- 
thyosauri, having  their  vertebra  constructed 
after  the  manner  of  fishes,  had  they  been 
furnished  with  l^s  instead  of  paddles,  could 
not  have  moved  on  land  without  injury  to 
their  backs.* 


Ribs. 

The  ribs  were  slender,  and  most  of  them 
bifurcated  at  the  top:  they  were  also  conti- 
nuous along  the  whole  vertebral  column,  from 
the  head  to  the  pelvis,  (see  Plates  7,  8,  9) ; 
and  in  this  respect  agree  with  the  structure  of 
modern  Lizards.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  were  united  in  front  across  the  chest : 
their  mode  of  articulation  may  be  seen  in  PI.  14. 

'  Sir  E.  Home  bu  further  remarlced  a  peculiarity  of  the  spinal 
canal,  which  esists  in  no  other  animals;  the  annular  part  (PI. 
IS,  D  a.  and  E  a.)  bein^  neither  consolidated  with  the  body  of 
the  Tertebra,  as  in  quadrupeds ;  nor  connected  by  a  suture,  as  in 
Crocodiles ;  but  remaining  always  distinct,  and  articulating  by  a 
peculiar  joint,  resembling  a  compressed  oval  ball  and  socket  joint, 
(D  g.  and  E  g.).  And  Mr.  Conybeare  adds,  that  this  mode  of 
articnlation  co-operates  with  the  cup-shaped  form  of  the  interver- 
tebral joints,  in  giving  flexibility  to  the  vertebral  column,  and 
assisting  its  vibratory  motions ;  for,  had  these  parts  been  consoli- 
dated, as  in  quadrupeds,  their  articulating  processes  must  have 
locked  the  whole  column  together,  so  as  to  render  such  a  motion 
of  its  parti  impossible ;  but  by  means  of  this  joint  every  port 
yields  to  that  motion.  The  tubercle  by  which  the  transverse 
apophysis  of  the  head  of  the  rib  articulates  with  the  vertebra,  ii 
seen  at  d. 
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The  ribs  of  the  right  side  were  united  to  those 
of  the  left,  by  intermediate  bones,  anal(^ua  to 
the  cartilaginous  intermediate  and  sternal  por- 
tions of  the  ribs  in  Crocodiles;  and  to  the  bones 
which,  in  the  Pleaiosaurus,  form  what  Mr.  Co- 
nybeare  has  called  the  stemo-costal  arcs.  (See 
PI.  17.)  This  structure  was  probably  subser- 
vient to  the  purpose  of  introducing  to  their 
bodies  an  unusual  quantity  of  air;  the  animal 
by  this  means  being  enabled  to  remain  long 
beneath  the  water,  without  rising  to  the  surface 
for  the  purpose  of  breathing.* 

•  The  stemo-costal  ribs  probably  Tonned  part  of  a  condensing 
apparatus,  which  gave  these  animals  the  power  of  compressing 
the  air  within  its  lungs,  before  they  descended  beneath  the  water. 
In  the  Loud,  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1833,  Mr.  Faraday  has 
noticed  a  method  of  preparing  the  organs  of  respiration  in 
man,  so  as  considerably  to  extend  the  time  of  holding  the  breath 
in  an  impure  atmosphere ;  or  under  water,  as  practised  by  pearl- 
fishers;  and  illustrated  by  experiments  of  Sir  Graves  C.  Houghton. 
If  a  person  inspires  deeply,  and  ceasing  with  his  lungs  full  of  air, 
holds  his  breath  as  long  as  he  is  able,  the  time  during  which  he 
can  remain  without  breathing  will  be  double,  or  more  than  double, 
that  which  he  conld  do  if  he  held  his  breath  without  such  deep 
inspiration.  When  Mr.  Brunei,  jun.  and  Mr.  GravaU  descended 
in  a  diving-bell  to  examine  the  hole  where  the  Thames  had 
broken  into  the  tunnel  at  Hotherhithe,  at  the  depth  of  about 
thirty  feet  of  water,  Mr.  Brunei,  having  inspired  deeply  the  com- 
pressed air  within  the  diving-bell,  descended  into  the  water  below 
the  bell ;  and  found  that  he  could  remain  twice  as  long  under 
water,  g;oing  into  it  from  the  diving-bell  at  that  depth,  as  he 
could  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Mr.  Oravatl  has  also  informed  roe  that  he  is  able  to  dive,  and 
remain  three  minutes  under  water,  after  inflating  his  lungs  with 
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Stei'Hum. 

To  a  marine  animal  that  breathed  air,  it  was 
essential  to  possess  an  apparatus  whereby  its 
ascent  and  descent  in  the  water  may  have 
been  easily  accomplished  ;  accordingly  we  And 
such  an  apparatus,  constructed  with  prodigious 
strength,  in  the  anterior  paddles  of  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus ;  and  in  the  no  less  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  bonee  that  formed  the  sternal  arch, 
or  that  part  of  the  chest,  on  wliich  these  pad- 
dles rested.     PI.  12,  Fig.  1. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  bones  composing 
the  sternal  arch  are  combined  nearly  in  the 
game  manner  as  in  the  Ornithorhynchus  *  of 
New  Holland ;  which  seeks  its  food  at  the  bot- 
tom of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  is  obliged,  like  the 

tbe  largest  pouible  quantity  of  common  air,  by  a  succession  of 
strong  and  rapid  impirationi,  and  immediately  compreaiing  tbe 
lungs  thus  filled  with  air,  by  muscular  exertion,  and  contraction 
of  rbe  cbest,  before  he  plunges  into  the  water.  By  this  compres- 
sion of  the  lungs,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  (^so  in- 
creased, and  the  descent  is  conieqaently  much  fiicilitated. 

All  these  advant^es  were  probably  united  in  the  mode  of  re- 
■[Hration  of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  and  also  in  the  Plesiosaurus. 

*  fn  this  anomaloM  animal  the  Ornithorhynchus  or  Platypus, 
we  have  a  quadruped  clotbed  with  fur,  having  a  bill  like  a  ducic, 
with  four  webbed  feet,  suckling  its  young,  and  most  probably  ovo- 
viviparous:  the  male  is  furnished  with  spun. — See  Mr.  R.  Owen's 
Papers  on  the  Ornithorhynchus  Parado^ius,  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
London,  1832,  Part  I  J.  and  1634,  Part  II.  See  i^so  Mr.  Owen's 
Paper  on  tbe  same  subject  in  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  Part  III. 
1835,  in  which  be  points  out  many  approximations  in  the  gene- 
rative and  other  systems  of  this  animal  to  the  organization  of 
reptiles. 
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Ichthyosaurus,  to  be  coDtinually  rising  to  the 
surface  to  breathe  air.* 

Here  then  we  have  a  race  of  animals  that 
became  extinct  at  the  termination  of  the  secon- 
dary series  of  geol(^cal  formations,  presenting, 
in  their  structure,  a  series  of  contrivances,  the 
same  in  principle,  with  those  employed  at  the 
present  day  to  effect  a  similar  purpose  in  one 
of  the  most  curiously  constructed  aquatic  qua- 
drupeds of  New  Holland-t 

Pad{tles. 
In  the  form  of  its  extremities,  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus deviates  from  the  Lizards,  and  approaches 
the  Whales.     A  large  animal,  moving  rapidly 
through  the  sea,  and  breathing  air,  must  bare 

'  In  both  these  animals  there  is  tuperadded  to  the  ordinary 
type  of  bones  in  quadrupeds,  an  entailment  of  the  coracoid 
bone  (c),  and  a  peculiar  fonn  of  steninm,  resembling  the  fur- 
cula  of  birds.  In  PI.  12,  Fig.  1,  a.  represents  the  peculiar 
sternum  or  furcula ;  b.  b.  the  clavicles;  c.  c.  the  coracoid 
bones ;  d.  d.  the  scapulce ;  e.  e.  the  humeri ;  f,  g.  the  radius 
and  ulna.  At  Fig  1,  the  same  letters  are  attached  to  the  cor- 
responding bones  of  the  Omithorhyncbns. 

The  united  power  of  all  these  bones  imparts  to  the  cheat  and 
paddles  peculiar  stren^h  for  an  unusual  purpose ;  not  so  much 
to  effect  progressive  motion  (which,  in  tiie  Ichthyosaunis,  was 
produced  with  much  greater  facility  and  power  by  the  tail),  as  to 
ascend  and  descend  vertically  in  quest  of  air  and  food. 

t  Tlic  Echidna,  or  spiny  Ant-eater,  of  New  Holland,  is  the 
only  known  land  quadruped  that  has  a  similar  fnrcnla  and  cla- 
vicles. As  this  animal  feeds  on  Ants,  and  takes  refuge  in  deep 
burrows,  this  structure  may  be  subsidiary  to  its  great  power  of 
digging.  A  cartilaginous  rudiment  of  a  fuicula  occurs  also  in  the 
DasypuB ;  and  seems  subservient  to  the  same  purpose. 
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required  great  modification  of  the  fore-leg  and 
foot  of  the  Lizard,  to  fit  it  for  such  cetaceous 
habits.  The  extremities  were  to  be  converted 
into  fins  instead  of  feet,  and  as  such  we  shall 
find  them  to  combine  even  a  still  greater  union 
of  elasticity  with  strength,  than  is  presented  by 
the  fin  or  paddle  of  the  Whale.  Plate  1 2,  Fig. 
I ,  shows  the  short  and  strong  bones  of  the  arm 
(e),  and  those  of  the  fore  arm  (f,  g) ;  and  be- 
yond these  the  series  of  polygonal  bones  that 
made  up  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  These 
polygonal  bones  vary  in  number  in  different 
species,  in  some  exceeding  one  hundred ;  they 
differ  also  in  form  from  the  phalanges  both 
of  Lizards  and  Whales ;  and  derive,  from  their 
increase  of  number,  and  change  of  dimensions, 
an  increase  of  elasticity  and  power.  The 
arm  and  hand  thus  converted  into  an  elastic 
oar  or  paddle,  when  covered  with  skin,  must 
have  much  resembled  externally  the  undivided 
paddle  of  a  Porpoise  or  Whale.  The  position 
also  of  the  paddles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  was  nearly  the  same ;  to  these  were  super- 
added posterior  extremities,  or  hind  fins,  which 
are  wanting  in  the  cetacea,  and  which  possibly 
make  compensation  for  the  absence  of  their  fiat 
horizontal  tail :  these  hind  paddles  in  the  Icli- 
thyosaurus  are  nearly  by  one  half  smaller  than 
the  anterior  paddles.* 

*  In  the  OmitkorhyDchug,  aliio,  the  membranous  expansioo,  or 
web  of  the  hiud  feet,  is  very  much  less  than  that  on  the  fore  foot. 
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Mr.  Conybeare  remarkB,  with  his  usual  acu- 
men, that  "  the  reaaons  of  this  variation  from 
the  proportions  of  the  posterior  extremides  of 
quadrupeds  in  general,  are  the  same  which  lead 
to  a  similar  diminution  of  the  anal<^ous  parts  in 
Seals,  and  their  total  disappearance  in  the  ceta- 
cea,  namely,  the  necessity  of  placing  the  centre 
of  the  organs  of  motion,  when  acting  laterally, 
before  the  centre  of  gravity.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  wings  of  birds  are  placed  in  the  fore 
part  of  their  body,  and  the  centre  of  the  mov- 
ing forces  given  to  ships  by  their  sails,  and  to 
steam-boats  by  their  paddles,  is  similarly  placed. 
The  great  oi^an  of  motion  in  fishes,  the  tail,  is 
indeed  posteriorly  placed,  but  this  by  its  mode  of 
action  generates  a  vis  a  tergo,  which  impels  the 
animal  straight  forwards,  and  does  not  therefore 
operate  under  the  same  conditions  with  organs 
laterally  applied."     G.  T.  V.  5,  p.  579.  • 

I  shall  conclude  this  detailed  review  of  the 
peculiarities  of  one  of  the  most  curious,  as  well 
as  the  most  ancient,  among  the  many  genera 
of  extinct  reptiles  presented  to  us  by  Geology, 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  final  causes  of  those 
deviations  from  the  normal  structure  a£  its  pro- 
per type,  the  Lizard ;  under  which  the  Ichthy- 
osaurus combines  in  itself  the  additional  charac- 
ters of  the  fish,  the  Whale,  and  OrnithorhynchuB. 
As  the  form  of  vertebrae  by  which  it  is  associ- 
ated with  the  class  of  fishes,  seems  to  have  been 
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introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  rapid  mo- 
tion in  the  water  to  a  Lizard  inhabiting  the  ele- 
meat  of  fishes ;  so  the  further  adoption  of  a 
structure  in  the  legs,  resembling  the  paddles  of 
a  Whale,  was  superadded  in  order  to  convert 
these  extremities  into  powerful  fins.  The  still 
further  addition  of  a  furcula  and  clavicles,  like 
those  of  the  Omithin'hynchus,  offers  a  third  and 
not  less  striking  example  of  selection  of  contri- 
vances, to  enable  animals  of  one  class  to  live  in 
the  elem^it  of  another  class. 

If  the  laws  of  co-existence  are  less  rigidly 
maintained  in  the  Ichthyosaurus,  than  in  other 
extinct  creatures  which  we  discover  amid  the 
wreck  of  former  creations,  still  these  deviations 
are  so  far  firom  beii^  fortuitous,  or  evidencing 
imperfection ;  that  they  present  examples  of 
perfect  appointment  and  judicious  choice,  per- 
vading and  regulating  even  the  most  appa- 
rently anomalous  aberrations. 

Having  the  vertebrs  of  a  fish,  as  instru- 
ments of  rapid  progression ;  and  the  paddles  of 
a  Whale,  and  sternum  of  an  Omithorhynchus, 
as  instrnmeots  of  elevatifm  and  depression ;  the 
re]rfile  Ichthyosaurus  united  in  itself  a  combi- 
nation of  mechanical  contrivances,  which  are 
now  distributed  among  three  distinct  classes  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  If,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  vertical  movements  in  the  water,  the 
sternum  of  the  living  Ornitliorhynchus  assumes 
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forms  and  combinations  that  occur  but  in  one 
other  genus  of  Mammalia,  they  are  the  same 
that  co-existed  in  the  sternum  of  the  Ichthy- 
osaurus of  the  ancient  world ;  and  thus,  at 
points  of  time,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
interrentioa  of  incalculable  ages,  we  find  an 
identity  of  objects  effected  by  instruments  so 
similar,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  unity  of  the 
design  in  which  they  all  originated. 

It  was  a  necessary  and  peculiar  function  in  the 
economy  of  the  fish-like  Lizard  of  the  ancient 
seas,  to  ascend  continually  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  order  to  breathe  air,  and  to  descend 
again  in  search  of  food ;  it  is  a  no  less  peculiar 
fiinction  in  the  Duck-billed  Omithoriiynchus  of 
our  own  days,  to  perform  a  series  of  similar  move- 
ments in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  New  Holland. 

The  introduction  to  these  animals,  of  such 
aberrations  from  the  type  of  their  respective 
orders,  to  accommodate  deviations  from  the  usual 
habits  of  these  orders,  exhibits  an  union  of  com- 
pensative contrivances,  so  similar  in  their  rela- 
tions, so  identical  in  their  objects,  and  so  perfect 
in  the  adaptation  of  each  subordinate  part,  to 
the  harmony  and  perfection  of  the  whole ;  that 
we  cannot  but  recognise  throughout  them  all, 
the  workings  of  one  and  the  same  eternal  prin- 
ciple of  Wisdom  and  Intelligence,  presiding  from 
first  to  last  over  the  total  fabric  of  Creation. 
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INTESTINAL  STRUCTURE  OF  ICHTHYOiiAURUS 
AND  OF  FOSSIL  FISHES. 

From  the  teeth  and  organs  of  locomotion,  we 
come  next  to  consider  those  of  digestion  in  the 
Ichthyosaurus.  If  there  be  any  point  in  the 
etmcture  of  extinct  fossil  animals,  as  to  which  it 
diould  have  seemed  hopeless  to  discover  any 
kind  of  evidence,  it  is  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  intestinal  organs  ;  since  these  soft  parts, 
though  of  prime  importance  in  the  animal 
economy,  yet  being  suspended  freely  within  the 
cavity  of  the  body,  and  unconnected  with  the 
skeleton,  would  leave  no  traces  whatever  upon 
the  fossil  bones. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  seen  the  large  appa- 
ratus of  teeth,  and  strength  of  jaws,  which  we 
have  been  examining  in  the  Ichthyosauri,  without 
concluding  that  animals  furnished  with  such 
powerful  instruments  of  destruction,  must  have 
used  them  freely  in  restraining  the  excessive 
population  of  the  ancient  seas.  This  inference 
has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  recent  disco- 
very within  their  skeletons,  of  the  half  digested 
remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  which  they  had 
devoured,  (see  PI.  13,  14,),  and  by  the  further 
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diBcovery  of  Coprolites,  (see  PI.  15,)  i.  e.  of  fcecal 
remains  in  a  state  of  petrifaction,  dispersed 
through  the  same  strata  in  which  these  skeletons 
are  buried.  The  state  of  preservation  of  these 
very  curious  petrified  bodies  is  often  so  perfect, 
as  to  indicate  not  only  the  food  of  the  animals 
from  which  they  were  derived,  but  also  the 
dimensions,  form,  and  structure  of  their  stomach, 
and  intestinal  canal.* 

On  the  shore  at  Lyme  Regis,  these  CoproliteB 
are  so  abundant,  that  they  lie  in  some  parts  of 
the  lias  like  potatoes  scattered  in  the  ground  ;  still 

*  The  following  deicriptba  of  tbeae  CoprolitM,  ii  ginn  in 
my  memoir  on  this  Bubject,  published  In  the  TraQsactions  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1829,  (toI.  iii.  n.  s.  part  i. 
p.  324.  with  three  plates.) 

"  In  Twiety  of  siie  and  extenutl  fonn,  the  Coprolites  resemble 
oblong  pebbles  or  kidney- potatoes.  They,  for  the  most  part, 
vary  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  from  one  to 
two  inches  io  diameter.  Some  few  are  much  larger,  and  bear 
a  due  proportion  to  the  gigantic  calibre  of  the  lai^eit  Ichthyo- 
sauri; others  are  smalt,  and  bear  a  similar  ratio  to  the  more 
infantine  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  to  small  fishes : 
some  are  flat  and  amorphous,  at  if  the  substance  had  been 
Toided  in  a  semifluid  state;  others  are  flattened  by  pressure  of 
tbe  shale,  "nieir  iMual  colour  is  ash-grey,  sanetimea  inter- 
spersed with  black,  and  sometimes  wholly  black.  Tbeir  sub- 
stance is  of  a  compact  earthy  texture,  resembling  indurated 
clay,  and  having  a  conchoidal  and  glossy  fracture.  The  struc- 
ture of  tbe  Coprolites  at  Lyme  Regis  is  in  most  caws  toKuous, 
but  the  number  of  coili  is  very  unequal ;  tbe  most  common 
number  is  three:  the  greatest  I  have  seen  is  six:  these  varia- 
tions may  depend  on  the  various  species  of  animals  from  which 
tliey  are  derived ;  I  find  aoali^ouB  variations  in  the  tortuous 
intestines  of  modern    Skates,    Sharks,   and    Dog-fish.       Some 
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more  common  are  they  in  the  lias  of  the  Estuary 
of  the  Severn,  where  they  are  similarly  disposed 
in  strata  of  many  miles  in  extent,  and  mixed  so 
abundantly  with  teeth  and  rolled  fragments  of 
the  bones  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  as  to  show  that 
this  region,  having  been  the  bottom  of  an  ancient 
sea,  was  for  a  long  period  the  receptacle  of  the 
bones  and  fcecal  remains  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  occurrence  of  Coprolites  is  not  however 
peculiar  to  the  places  just  mentioned,  they  are 
found  in  greats  or  less  abundance  throughout  the 
lias  of  England ;  they  occur  also  in  strata,  of  all 

Coprolitea,  especially  the  Bmall  ones,  show  no  trace*  at  ftll  of 
contprtioa. 

"Thesectiontof  tbeaeroecalballs,  (msPI.  15,  Fig*.  A,  and  6,) 
show  their  interior  to  be  arranged  in  a  folded  plate,  wrapped 
spirally  round  from  the  centre  outwards,  like  the  whorls  of  a 
turbinated  shell ;  their  exterior  also  retains  the  corrugations  and 
minute  impressions,  which,  in  their  plastic  state,  they  may  have 
received  from  the  intestines  of  the  living  animals.  {See  PL  15, 
Fig$.  3,  oTtd  10  to  I  A.)  Dispersed  irregularly  and  abundantly 
throughout  these  petrified  fcecei,  are  the  scales,  and  occasionally 
the  teeth  and  bones  of  fishes,  that  seem  to  have  passed  undi- 
gested tiirough  the  bodies  of  the  Sanrians ;  just  as  the  enamel  of 
teeth  and  sometimes  fragments  of  bone,  are  found  undigested 
both  in  the  recent  and  fossil  album  grtecum  of  hysenas.  These 
scales  are  the  hard  bright  scales  of  the  Dapedivm  politum,  and 
other  fishes  which  abound  in  the  lias,  and  which  thus  appear  to 
have  formed  no  small  portion  of  the  food  of  the  Saurians.  The 
bones  are  chiefly  vertebrae  of  fishes  and  of  small  Ichthyosauri ; 
the  latter  are  less  frequent  than  the  bones  of  fishes,  but  still  ars 
sufficiently  numerous,  to  show  that  these  monsters  of  the  ancient 
deep,  like  many  of  their  successors  in  our  modem  oceans,  may 
have  devoured  the  small  and  weaker  individuals  of  their  own 
species." 
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ages  that  contain  the  remains  of  carnivorous  r^- 
tiles,  and  have  been  recogaized  in  many  and 
distant  regions  both  of  Europe  and  America.* 

The  certainty  of  the  origin  of  these  Coprolites 
is  established,  by  their  frequent  presence  in  the 
abdominal  region  of  fossil  skeletons  of  Ichthyo- 
sauri found  in  the  lias  of  Lyme  R^ts.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  represented  in 
PI.  13;  the  coproUtic  matter  loaded  with  fish 
scales,  within  the  ribs  of  these  and  similar  spe- 
cimens, is  identical  in  appearance  and  chemical 
C4Hnpoaition  with  the  insulated  coprotites  that 
occur  in   the  same   strata  with  the  skeletons.t 

*  ProfeBSor  Jnger  has  recently  diicovered  many  Coprolitet 
ia  the  alum  slate  of  Gaildorf  ia  Wirtemberg ;  a  formation 
which  he  conaiders  to  be  in  the  lower  region  of  that  part  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  formation  which  in  Germany  is  called  Kenper; 
and  which  contains  the  remains  of  two  species  of  Saurians. 

In  the  United  States  Dr.  Dekay  has  also  discovered  Copro- 
lites  in  the  Green-sand  formation  of  Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey, 
see  PI.  15,  Fi^.  13. 

t  This  specimen  has  been  presented  by  Viscoant  C<de  to  the 
Geolc^cal  Collection  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  affords 
decisiveproof  that  the  substances  in  question  cannot  be  referred 
to  adventitious  matter,  placed  accidentally  in  contact  with  the 
fossil  body,  inasmuch  as  the  large  coprotitic  mass  is  enclo«ed 
between  the  back  bone  and  the  right  and  left  series  of  the  ribs,  of 
which  the  greater  number  remain  nearly  in  their  natural  position. 
The  quantity  of  this  coprolite  is  prodigious,  when  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  animal  in  which  it  occurs;  and  if  we  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  the  digestive  organs  of  reptiles  and 
fishes,  and  their  capacity  of  gorging  the  larger  animals  that  form 
their  prey ;  the  great  space  widtin  these  foesil  skeletons  of  Ich- 
thyosauri, which  ii  occasionally  filled  with  coproUtic  matter, 
would  appear  inexplicable. 
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The  preservation  of  such  foecal  matter,  and  its 
conversion  to  the  state  of  stone,  result  from  the 
imperishable  nature  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  of 
which  both  bones,  and  the  products  of  digested 
bones  are  equally  composed. 

The  skeleton  of  another  Ichthyosaurus  in  the 
Oxford  Museum,  from  the  lias  at  Lyme  Regis, 
(PI.  1 4)  shews  a  large  mass  of  fish  scales,  chiefly 
referrible  to  the  Pholidophorus  limbatus,*  in- 
tennixt  with  coprolite  throughout  the  entire 
r^iou  of  the  ribs ;  this  mass  is  overlaid  by  many 
ribs,  and  although,  in  some  d^ree  perhaps, 
extended  by  pressure,  it  shows  that  the  length 

*  According  to  Proregsor  Agassiz,  ihe  scales  of  Pholidophorus 
limbatus,  a  species  very  frequent  among  the  fossils  of  the  lias,  are 
more  abundant  than  those  of  any  other  fish  in  the  Coprolitea  found 
in  that  fonnatJon  at  Lyme  Regis ;  and  shew  that  this  species  was 
the  principal  food  of  these  reptiles.  In  Coprolites  from  the  coal 
formation,  near  Edinburgh,  he  has  also  recognised  the  scales 
of  Paleeoniscus,  and  of  other  fishes  that  are  often  found  entire 
in  strata  that  accompany  the  coal  of  that  neighbourhood. 
Scales  of  the  Zeus  Leivisiensis,  a  fish  discovered  by  Mr.  Man- 
tell,  in  the  chalk,  occur  in  Coprolites  derived  from  voracious 
fishes  during  the  deposition  of  this  formation. 

A  Coprolite  from  the  lias,  (PI.  15,  Fig.  3),  remarkable  for  its 
spiral  convolutions,  and  vascular  impressions,  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  investigations  are 
now  conducted  by  naturalists,  and  of  the  kind  of  evidence  which 
comparative  anatomy  contributes  in  aid  of  geological  enquiry. 
On  one  side  of  this  Coprolite,  there  is  a  small  scale,  (Fig.  3,  a,) 
which  I  could  only  refer  to  some  unknown  fish,  of  the  numerous 
species  that  occur  in  the  lias.  The  instant  1  shewed  it  to  M. 
Agassiz,  he  not  only  pronounced  its  species  to  be  the  Pholido- 
phorus limbatus ;  but  at  once  declared  the  [vecise  place  which 
this  scale  had  occupied  upon  the  body  of  the  fish.    A  minut« 
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of  the  Stomach  was  nearly  co-extensire  with  the 
trunk. 

Among  living  voracious  reptiles  we  have  ex- 
amples of  stomachs  equally  capacious;  we  know 
that  whole  human  bodies  have  been  found  within 
the  stomachs  of  la^e  Crocodiles ;  we  know  also, 
from  the  form  of  their  teeth,  that  the  Ichthyo- 
sauri, like  the  Crocodiles,  must  have  gorged  their 
prey  entire;  and  when  we  find,  imbedded  in 
Coprolites  derived  from  the  larger  Ichthyosauri, 
bones  of  smaller  Ichthyosauri,  of  such  dimen- 
sions, (see  PI.  15,  F^.  18.  And  Geol.  Trans. 
2,  S.  vol.  iii,  PI.  29,  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,)  that  the 
individuals  from  which  they  were  derived,  must 
have  measured  several  feet  in  length ;  we  infer 
that  the  stomach  of  these  animals  formed  a  pouch, 
or  eac,  of  prodigious  size,  extending  through 
nearly  the  entire  cavity  of  the  body,  and  of 
capacity  duly  proportioned  to  the  jaws  and 
teeth  with  which  it  co-operated. 

tube  upon  it*  inner  surface,  (PI.  15,  Fig.  3',)  scarcely  vUible 
without  a  microKope,  shewed  it  to  have  been  one  of  those 
which  form  the  lateral  line  of  perforated  scales,  that  pass  from 
the  bead  towanls  the  tail,  one  on  each  side  of  every  fish ;  and 
convey  a  tube  for  the  transmission  of  lubricatJug  mucus  fnHD 
glands  in  the  head,  to  the  extremity  of  the  body.  The  place 
of  the  scale  in  this  line,  had  been  on  the  left  side,  not  far 
frtHu  the  head.  Fig.  3"  is  the  upper  surface  of  a  similar  scale, 
shewing  at  e  the  termination  of  the  mucous  duct. 
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SpircU  Disposition  of  Small  Intestines. 

As  the  more  solid  parts  of  aDimals  alone,  are 
usually  susceptible  of  petrifaction,  we  cannot 
demonstrate  by  direct  evidence  the  form  and  size 
of  the  small  intestines  of  the  Ichthyosauri,  but 
the  contents  of  these  viscera  are  preserved  in 
such  perfection  in  a  fgssil  state,  as  to  afford 
circomstanti&l  evidence  that  the  bowels  in  which 
they  were  moulded,  were  formed  in  a  manner 
resembling  the  spiral  intestines  of  some  of  the 
swiftest  and  most  voracious  of  our  modem 
fishes. 

We  shall  best  understand  the  structure  of 
these  intestines  by  examining  the  corresponding 
organs  of  Sharik.s  and  Dt^-fish,  animals  not 
less  peculiarly  rapacious  among  the  inhabitants 
of  our  modem  seas,  than  the  IchUiyosauri  were 
in  those  early  periods  to  which  our  considera- 
tions are  carried  back.  We  find  in  the  intestines 
of  these  fishes,  (see  PI.  15,  Figs.  1 ,  and  2,)  and 
also  in  those  of  Rays,  an  arrangement  resembling 
that  of  the  interior  of  an  Archimedes  screw, 
admirably  adapted  to  increase  the  estent  of 
internal  surface  for  the  absorption  of  nutriment 
from  the  food,  during  its  passage  through  a  tube 
containing  within  it  a  continuous  spiral  fold, 
coiled  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
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possible  extent  of  surface  in  the  smallest  space. 
A  similar  contriTance  is  shown  by  the  CoproUtes 
to  haye  existed  in  the  Ichthyosaurus.  See  PI. 
15,  Figs.  3,  4,  6.* 


Impressions  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  on 
CoproUtes. 

Besides  the  spiral  structure  and  consequent 
shortness  of  the  small  intestine,  we  have  addi- 
tional evidence  to  shew  even  the  form  of  the 
minute  vessels  and  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 


*  TheM  coQe-ahaped  bodies  are  made  up  of  a  Hat  and  con- 
tinnous  plate  of  digegted  bone,  coiled  round  itself  whilst  it  waa 
yet  in  a  plastic  atate.  The  form  is  nearly  that  which  would  be 
assumed  by  a  piece  of  riband,  forced  continually  forward  into 
a  cylindrical  tube,  through  a  long  aperture  in  iti  side.  In  this 
case,  the  riband  moving  onwards,  would  form  a  succession  of 
involuted  cones,  coiling  one  round  the  otbei,  and  after  a  certain 
number  of  tiime  within  the  cylinder,  (the  apex  moting  contina- 
ally  downwards,)  these  cones  would  emerge  from  the  end  of  the 
tube  in  &  form  resembling  that  of  the  Copiolites,  PI,  15,  Pigs. 
3,  5,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14.  In  the  same  manner,  a  lamina  of 
coprolitic  matter  would  be  coiled  op  spirally  into  a  series  of 
ntecewm  cones,  in  the  act  of  pasamg  from  a  small  spiral  veMel 
into  the  adjacent  large  intestine.  CoproUtes  thus  fonned  fell  into 
soft  mud,  whilst  it  was  accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
together  with  thia  mud,  (which  haa  subsequently  been  indurated 
uito  shale  and  stone,)  they  have  undergone  so  comptet*  a  process 
of  petrifaction,  that  in  hardness,  and  beauty  of  the  polish  of 
which  they  are  sasceptible,  they  rival  the  qualities  of  orna- 
mental marble. 

Fig.  6,  shews  a  longitodmal  section  through  the  axis  of 
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brane,  by  which  it  was  lined.  This  evidence 
consists  in  a  series  of  vascular  impressions  and 
corrugations  on  the  surjace  of  the  CoproUte, 
which  it  could  only  have  received  during  its 
passage  through  the  windings  of  this  flat  tulie.* 
Specimens  thus  marked  are  engraved  at  PI.  15, 
Figs.  3,  5,  7,  10,  12,  13,  14. 

If  ve  attempt  to  discover  a  final  cause  for 
these  curious  provisions  in  the  bowels  of  the 
extinct  reptile  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  a 
former  world,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  same 
that  explains  the  existence  of  a  similar  structure 


a  coprolite,  from  the  inferior  chalk,  in  which  this  involute 
conical  form  is  well  defined.  Fig.  4,  is  the  tranaverse  section 
of  another  Copralite  from  the  lias,  shewing  the  manner  in  which 
the  plate  coils  round  itself,  till  it  terminates  externally  in  a 
broken  edge,  (at  b).  In  all  the  figures  the  letter  b,  marks  the 
tranaverse  section  of  this  plate,  where  it  is  broken  off  near  the 
termination  of  ita  outer  coil ;  the  sections  at  h,  shew  also  the 
size  and  form  of  the  flattened  passage  through  the  interior  of  the 
•crew. 

A  lamina  of  tenacious  plastic  substance  pressed  continually 
forwards  from  the  interior  of  such  a  screw,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  large  intestine,  would  coil  up  spirally  within  it,  until  it 
attained  the  largest  size  admitted  by  its  diameter;  from  this  coil 
successive  portions  would  be  broken  off  abruptly,  (at  b,)  and 
descending  into  the  cloaca  would  be  thence  discharged  into  the 

*  These  impressions  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  mem- 
brane of  the  inferior  laige  intestine,  because  they  are  continued 
along  those  surfaces  of  the  inner  coils  of  the  Coprolite,  which 
became  permanently  covered  by  its  outer  coils,  in  the  act  of 
passing  from  the  spiral  tube  into  this  large  intestine, 
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in  the  modern  Toraciow  tribes  of  Sharks  and 
Dog-fish.* 

As  the  peculiar  voracity  oi  all  these  aoimals 
requited  the  stomach  to  be  both  hurge  and  long, 
there  vould  remain  but  little  space  for  the 
smaller  viscera ;  these  are  therefore  reduced,  aa 
we  have  seen,  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  flattened 
tube,  coiled  like  a  coricscrew  around  itself; 
their  bulk  is  thus  materially  diminished,  whilst 
the  amount  of  absorbing  surface  remains  almost 
the  same,  as  if  they  had  been  circular.  Had  a 
large  ^panuon  of  intestines  been  superadded 
to  the  enormous  stomach  and  lungs  of  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  the  consequent  enlargement  of 
the  body  would  have  diminished  the  power  of 
progressiTe  motion,  to  the  great  detriment  of  an 


*  Paley,  in  his  chapter  on  mechanical  compenntiom  in  the 
■tnicture  of  aninialt,  mentjoni  a  contriTaiice  limilar  to  that 
iriiich  we  attribute  to  the  Ichthyouurni,  as  existing  in  t  species  of 
Shark,  (the  Alopecias,  Squalui  Vnlpes,  or  Sea  Fox).  "  In  this 
animal,  be  says,  the  intestine  is  straight  from  one  end  to  the  other : 
but,  in  thlB  Btraigbt,  and  consequently  short  Intestine,  is  a  winding, 
cork-screw,  spiral  passage,  throngh  which  the  food,  not  withont 
several  circumTotutions,  and  in  fact  by  a  long  route,  is  conducted 
to  its  exit.  Here  the  shortneai  of  the  gut  is  compentated  by 
the  obliquity  of  the  perfbration." 

Dr.  Fitton  has  called  my  attention  to  a  passage  in  Lord 
King's  Ijfe  of  Locke,  4*.  p.  166, 167,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  importance  of  a  spiral  dispoNtion  within  the  intestinal 
nnal,  which  he  obserred  in  many  preparations  in  the  collection 
of  anatomy  at  Leyden,  was  dniy  appreciated  by  that  profomtd 
philosopher. 
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animal  which  depended   on   its  speed  for  the 
capture  of  its  prey. 

The  aboTe  facta  which  we  have  elicited  fW>m 
the  coprolitic  remains  of  the  Ichthyosauri,  afford 
a  new  and  curious  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
both  of  the  anatomy  and  habits  of  the  extinct  in- 
habitants  of  OUT  planet.  We  have  found  eridence 
which  enables  us  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
beneficial  arrangements  and  compensations,  even 
in  those  perishable,  yet  important  parts  which 
formed  their  oi^ns  of  digestion.  We  have  ascer- 
tained the  nature  of  their  food,  and  the  form  and 
8ta*uctare  of  their  intestinal  canal ;  and  have  traced 
the  digestive  organs  through  three  distinct  stages 
cf  descent,  firom  a  large  and  kmg  stmnach, 
UiToa^  the  spiral  coils  of  a  compressed  ileum, 
to  their  termination  in  a  cloaca ;  from  which  the 
Coprolites  descended  into  the  mud  of  the  nascent 
lias.  In  this  lias  they  have  been  interred  during 
countless  ages,  until  summoned  from  its  deep 
recesses  by  the  labours  of  the  Geologist,  to  give 
evidence  of  events  that  passed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ancient  seas,  in  ages  long  preceding  the 
existence  of  man. 
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Intestinal  Structure  of  Fossil  Fishes. 

Discoveries  haTe  recently  been  made  of  Co- 
prolitea  derived  from  fossil  fishes.  Mr.  Mantell 
has  found  them  within  the  body  of  the  Macro- 
poma  Mantellii,  from  the  chalk  of  Lewes,  placed 
in  contact  with  the  long  stomach  of  this  Tora- 
cious  fish :  the  coats  of  its  stomach  are  also  well 
preserved.*  Miss  Anning  also  has  discovered 
them  within  the  bodies  of  several  species  of 
fossil  fish,  from  the  lias  at  Lyme  Regis. 
Dr.  Hibbert  has  shown  that  the  strata  of 
fresh-water  limestone,  in  the  lower  r^ion  of 
the  coal  formation,  at  Burdie  House,  near  Edin- 
buigh,  are  abundantly  interspersed  with  Copro- 
lites,  derival  from  fishes  of  that  early  era ;  and 
Sir  Philip  Egerton  has  found  similar  fcecal 
remains,  mixed  with  scales  of  the  Megalich- 
thyg,  and  fresh-water  shells,  in  the  coal  for- 
mation of  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  In  1 832, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Trevelyan  recognized  Coprolites  in 

*  See  MaaUU'B  Oeol.  of  Sussex,  PI.  38.  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Mantell,  that  the  form  of  the  Coprolites  withia  the  Hacropoma 
most  nearly  resemble  those  engraved,  PL  15,  Figs.  8,  9,  of  the 
present  work :  he  also  conjectures  that  the  more  tortuous  kiadn, 
(PI.  15,  Figs.  5,  7),  long  known  by  the  name  of  Jul!,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  fossil  fir  cones,  may  have  been  derived  from  fishea 
of  the  Shark  family,  (Ptychodug)  whose  Urge  palatal  teeth  (PI. 
37.^)  abound  in  the  same  localities  of  the  chalk  formation  with 
them,  at  Steyning;  and  Harosey. 
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the  centre  of  nodules  of  clay  ironstone,  that 
abound  in  a  low  cliff  compoeed  of  shale,  be- 
longing to  the  coal  formation  at  Newhaven, 
near  I^eith.  I  visited  the  spot,  with  this  gen- 
tleman and  Lord  Greenock,  in  September, 
1 834,  and  found  these  nodules  strewed  so 
thickly  upon  the  shore,  that  a  few  minutes 
sufficed  to  collect  more  specimens  than  I  could 
carry ;  many  of  these  contained  a  fossil  fish,  or 
fr^ment  of  a  plant,  but  the  greater  nmnber  had 
For  their  nucleus,  a  Coprolite,  exhibiting  an 
internal  spiral  structure;  they  were  probably 
derived  from  voracious  fishes,  whose  bones  are 
found  in  the  same  stratum.  These  nodules 
take  a  beautiful  polish,  and  have  been  ap- 
plied by  the  lapidaries  of  Edinburgh  to  make 
tables,  letter  presses,  and  ladies'  ornaments, 
under  the  name  of  Beetle  stones,  from  their 
supposed  insect  origin.  Lord  Greenock  has  dis- 
covered, between  the  lamince  of  a  block  of  coal, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinbui^h,  a  mass 
of  petrified  intestines  distended  with  Coprolite, 
and  surrounded  with  the  scales  of  a  fish,  which 
Professor  Agassiz  refers  to  the  Megalichthys. 

This  distinguished  naturalist  has  recently  as- 
certained that  the  fossil  worm-like  bodies,  so 
abundant  in  the  lithographic  slate  of  Solen- 
hofen,  and  described  by  Count  Miinster  in  the 
Petrefacten  of  Goldfuss,  under  the  name  of 
Lumbricaria,  are  either  the  petrified  intestines 
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of  Bebes,  or  the  c<Hitents  of  tbeir  intestinee,  still 
retaming  the  form  of  the  tortuous  tube  in 
which  they  were  lodged.  To  these  remai^able 
fossils  he  has  given  the  name  of  ColoUte$.  (PI. 
15'  is  copied  from  one  of  a  series  that  are  en- 
graved in  Goldfuse.  Petrefacten,  PL  66.)  He 
has  also  found  similar  tortuous  petrifactions 
within  the  abdominal  cavity  of  fossil  fishes,  be- 
longing to  several  species  of  the  genus  Thrissops 
and  Lepurfepis,  occupying  the  ordinary  position 
of  the  intestines  between  the  ribs.*  (See  Agas- 
«z  PoisBons  FoBsiles,  Uv.  3,  Appendix,  p.  16.) 

■  A>  these  Cotolitei  are  aumt  frequentl;  found  iotulsted  in 
the  lithographic  limeatoae,  M.  Agauii  hat  i&genionsly  explained 
this  fact  by  obterving  the  process  of  decomposition  of  dead 
fishea  in  the  lakes  of  SwitxerlatMl.  The  dewl  fiah  iloaU  on 
the  BUiface,  with  its  bell;  upwaidi,  lutil  the  abdomen  is  so 
distended  with  putrid  i^as,  that  it  burstG :  through  the  aperture 
thus  formed  the  bowels  come  forth  into  the  water,  still  adhering; 
tc^ther  in  their  natural  state  of  conrolution.  This  intestinal 
mass  is  soon  torn  from  the  body  by  tbe  morement  of  the 
waves:  the  fish  then  sinks,  and  the  bowels  continue  a  long 
time  floating  on  the  water:  if  cast  on  shore,  they  remain 
many  days  upon  the  sand  before  they  are  completely  decom- 
posed. The  small  boweta  only  are  thus  detached  from  tiie  body, 
the  stomach  and  other  viscera  remain  within  it. 

We  owe  this  itlustretion  of  tbe  nature  of  these  fossil  bodies, 
whose  ori^Q  has  bitherto  been  inexplicable,  to  the  author  of  a 
most  important  work  on  feasil  fishes,  now  under  publication 
at  Neuchatcl.  His  qoaUfications  for  so  great  and  difitcnlt  a 
task  are  abundantly  guaranteed  by  the  fact,  that  Cuvier,  on 
senng  the  progress  be  had  made,  at  once  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Profescw  Agassiz  the  materials  he  had  himself  collected 
towards  a  similar  work. 
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It  is  probable  that  to  many  persons  inexperi- 
Mioed  in  anatomy,  any  kind  of  infoFmation  on  a 
subject  so  remote,  and  apparently  so  inaccessible, 
as  the  intestinal  structure  of  an  extinct  reptile  or 
a  fossil  fish,  may  at  first  appear  devoid  of  the 
smallest  possible  importance ;  but  it  assumes  a 
character  of  high  value,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  proofe  of  creative  wisdom  and  design,  that 
are  unfolded  by  the  researches  of  Geology ;  and 
supplies  a  new  link  to  that  important  chain, 
which  connects  the  lost  races  that  formerly  in- 
habited our  planet,  with  species  that  are  actually 
living  and  moving  around  ourselves.*  The  sys- 
tematic recurrence,  in  animals  of  such  distant 
eras,  (^  the  same  contrivances,  similarly  dis- 
posed to  effect  similar  purpmes,  with  anal(^as 
adaptations  to  peculiar  conditions  of  ^cistence, 
shews  that  they  all  originated  in  the  same  Intel- 
ligence. 

When  we  see  the  body  of  an  Ichthyosaurus, 
still  containing  the  food  it  had  eaten  just  before 
its  death,  and  its  ribs  still  surrounding  the 
remains  of  fishes,  that  were  swallowed  ten  thou- 


*  Le  temps  qui  repand  de  la  dignite  inr  tout  ce  qui  echappe  it 
son  ponvoir  destraetear,  fait  voii  ici  un  exemple  ain^ier  de  son 
influence :  ces  substances  u  riles  dans  leur  origine,  ^tant  ren- 
dues  k  la  lumiire  apr^  tant  de  siiclea,  deviennent  d'une  grande 
importance  puis  qn'elles  servent  &  remplir  un  nouveau  chapitre 
dans  I'histoire  naturelle  du  globe. — Bulletin  Soc.  Imp.  deMoscow, 
No.  VI.  1833,  p.  23. 
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sand,  or  more  than  ten  times  ten  thousand  years 
ago,  all  these  vast  intervals  seem  annihUated, 
time  altogether  disappears,  and  we  are  almost 
brought  into  as  inmiediate  contact  with  events 
of  immeasurably  distant  periods,  as  with  'the 
affairs  of  yesterday. 


PLESIOSAURUS.' 

We  come  next  to  consider  a  genus  of  extinct 
animals,  nearly  allied  in  structure  to  the  Ichthy- 
osaurus, and  co-extensive  with  it  through  the 
middle  ages  of  our  terrestrial  history.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  genus  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant additions  that  Geology  has  made  to  com- 
parative anatmny.  It  is  of  the  Plesioeaunis,  that 
Cuvier  asserts  the  structure  to  have  been  the 
most  heteroclite,  and  its  characters  altogether 
the  most  monstrous,  that  have  been  yet  found 
amid  the  ruins  of  a  former  world-t  To  the  head 
of  a  Lizard,  it  united  the  teeth  of  a  Crocodile; 
a  neck,  of  enormous  length,  resembling  the  body 
of  a  Serpent :  a  trunk  and  tail  having  the  pro- 
portions of  an  ordinary  quadruped,  the  ribs  of  a 

•  See  PI.  16,17.18,19. 

t  Get  habitant  de  I'ancien  moDde  peut-6tre  la  plus  hetiroclite 
et  celui  de  tous  qui  parolt  le  plus  miriter  le  nom  de  monstre. — 
Oh.  Fom.  V.  Pt.  2,  p.  476. 
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Camelion,  and  tbe  paddles  of  a  Whale.  Such 
are  the  strange  combinations  of  form  and  struc- 
ture in  the  Plesiosaunis  -  a  genus,  the  remains 
of  which,  after  interment  for  thousands  of  years 
amidst  the  wreck  of  millions  of  extinct  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ancient  earth,  are  at  length  recalled 
to  light  by  the  researches  of  the  Geologist,  and 
submitted  to  our  examination,  in  nearly  as  per- 
fect a  state  as  the  bones  of  species  that  are  now 
existing  upon  the  earth. 

The  Plesiosauri  appear  to  have  lived  in  shal- 
low seas  and  estuaries,  and  to  have  breathed  air 
like  the  Ichthy<Mauri,  and  our  modem  Cetacea. 
We  are  already  acquainted  with  five  or  six  spe-r 
cies,  some  of  which  attained  a  prodigious  size 
and  length;  but  our  present  obserrations  will 
be  chiefly  limited  to  that  which  is  the  best 
known,  and  perhaff^the  most  remarkable  of 
them  all,  viz.  the  P.  Dolichodeirus.* 

■  The  first  ipecimenB  of  this  animal  were  discovered  in  the  liai 
of  Lyme  Regis,  about  the  year  1823,  and  formed  the  foundation 
ofthat  admirable  paper (Geol, Trans.  Lond.  vol.5,  Pt.2.)io  which 
Mr.  CoDybeare  and  M.  De  la  Beche  established  and  named  this 
genua.  Other  examples  have  since  been  recognised  in  the  same 
fonnations  in  different  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  in  formations  of  various  ages,  from  the  muschel 
kalk  upwaids  to  the  chalk.  The  first  specimen  discovered  in  a 
state  approaching  to  perfection,  was  that  in  the  collection  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  (figured  in  the  Geol.  Trans.  Land.  N.  3. 
Vol.  1,  Ft.  2,  PI.  48).  Another  specimen,  nearly  entire,  in  the 
collection  of  the  BriLish  Museum,  eleven  feet  in  length,  is  figured 
in  our  second  volume,  (PI.  16);  and  at  PI.  17,  a  still  more  per- 
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Head." 

The  head  of  the  P.  Dolichodeirng  exhibits  a 
combinaUon  of  the  characters  of  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus,  the  Crocodile,  and  the  Lizard,  but  most 
neariy  i^proaches  to  the  latter.  It  agrees  with 
the  Ichthyosannis  in  the  smallness  of  its  Dostrils, 
and  also  in  their  position  near  the  anterior  ai^le 
of  the  ^e ;  it  resembles  the  Crocodile,  in  having 
the  teeth  lodged  in  distinct  alTeoU ;  but  differs 
from  both,  in  the  form  and  shtHtness  of  its  head, 
many  characters  of  which  approach  closely  to 
the  Igiiana.t 

feet  fowQ  >keleton,tIn  in  the  Brituh  Hiueum, duoorered  bjHr. 
Hairiiiiu,  ID  the  liu  at  Street,  near  Olaitoabury.  At  PI.  16  if  tito 
copied  Mr.  CoDybeue'a  reatoratiou  of  thii  animal,  from  dislocated 
fraginenU,  before  any  entire  akeletou  were  found.  The  near 
approach  of  tbi>  rMtoratioa  to  the  ch«nct«  of  the  perfect  ske- 
letons,  affords  a  atrikiag  example  of  the  aure  grounds  on  which 
comparative  saatomy  enables  us  to  recooitnict  the  bodies  of  fouil 
animals,  from  a  careful  combioation  of  insulated  parts.  He 
soundaees  of  the  leasoning  of  Cuvier,  on  the  fossil  quadrupeds 
of  HontMartre,  was  established  by  the  subsequent  diacorery  of 
skeletons,  such  as  be  had  conjecturally  restored  from  inaalaled 
bones.  Mr.  Conybeaie's  restoration  of  the  Plesiosannis  D<^i- 
chodeirus,  (PI.  16,)  was  not  less  fully  coaGrmed  by  the  speci- 
mens above  raentioaed. 

•  See  PI.  16,  17,  IS. 

t  Mr.  Conybeare,  in  the  Geol.  Trans,  second  series,  vol.  I, 
part  I,  PI.  19,  has  published  ligares  of  the  superioT  and  lateral 
view  of  a  nearly  perfect  head  of  this  animal.  Our  figure,  PI.  IB, 
Vi%,  S,  repieaetitB  the  head  of  the  speciinen  in  the  Brituh  Hu- 
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Neck. 

The  most  anomalous  of  all  the  charactem  of 
P.  DoIichodeiniB  is  the  extraordinaiy  eztension 
of  the  neck,  to  a  length  almost  equalling  that  of 
the  body^  and  tail  together,  and  snrpassing  in  the 
number  of  its  vertebree  (about  tiHrty-tfaree)  that 
of  the  most  long-necked  bird,  the  Swan :  it  thus 
deTiates  in  the  greatest  degree  from  the  almo^ 

Kum,  of  which  the  entire  figure,  on  a  iinaller  icale,  is  given  in 
PI.  16.  The  head  is  in  a  aupiae  position;  the  upper  jaw  is  dis- 
torted, and  flhowa  sereral  of  the  separate  alveoli  Uiat  contained 
the  teeth,  and  also  the  posterior  portion  of  the  palate.  Th« 
under  jaw  is  but  little  disturbed. 

A  figure  of  another  lower  jaw  is  given  at  PI.  18,  Fig.  1,  taken 
from  a  specimen  also  in  the  British  Museum,  found  by  Hr.  Haw- 
kins, at  Street. 

PI.  19,  Vi%.  3,  represents  the  extremity  of  the  dental  bone  of 
another  lower  jaw,  in  the  same  collection,  retaining  several  teeth 
in  the  anterior  sockets,  and  also  exhibiting  a  series  of  new  teeth, 
rising  within  an  interior  range  of  small  cavities.  This  arrange- 
ment  for  the  fonnatiou  of  new  teeth,  in  cells  within  the  bony 
mass  that  contains  the  older  teeth,  from  which  they  shoot  irre- 
gulariy  forwards  through  the  substance  of  the  bone,  forms  an 
important  point  of  resemblance  whereby  the  Plesiosaurus  as- 
sumes, in  the  renovation  of  its  teeth,  the  character  of  lizards, 
combined  with  the  position  of  the  perfect  teeth  in  distinct  alveoH, 
after  the  manner  of  Crocodiles. 

llie  number  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  was  fifty-four,  which,  if 
met  by  a  corresponding  series  in  the  upper  jaw,  must  hare  made 
the  total  number  to  exceed  one  hundred.  The  anterior  part  of 
tbe  extremity  of  the  jaw  enlarges  itself  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon, 
to  alknr  space  for  the  receptkn  of  tbe  ux  first  teeth  on  each  side, 
which  are  tbe  largest  of  all. 
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unirersal  law,  which  limits  the  cervical  vertebrae 
of  quadrupeds  to  a  very  small  number.  Even 
in  the  Camelopard,  the  Camel,  and  Lama,  their 
number  is  uniformly  seven.  In  the  short  neck 
of  the  Cetacea  the  type  of  this  number  is  main- 
tained. In  Birds  it  varies  irom  nine  to  twenty- 
three  ;  and  in  living  Reptile  from  three  to  eight.* 
We  shall  presently  find  in  the  habits  of  the 
Plesiosaunis  a  probable  cause  for  this  extraordi- 
nary deviation  from  the  normal  character  of 
the  Lizards. 

■  To  compeniate  for  the  weaknega  that  would  have  attended 
thii  great  elongation  of  the  neck,  the  PlesiosauruB  had  an 
addition  of  a  series  of  hatchet-shaped  processes,  on  each  pide 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  vertebne.  (PL  17,  and  PI.  19, 
1 ,  2.)  Rudiments  and  modifications  of  these  processes  exist  in 
birds,  and  in  long-necked  quadrupeds.  In  the  Crocodiles  they 
aasunie  a  form,  most  nearly  approaching  that  which  they  bear  in 
the  Plesiosaurus. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebm  also  more  nearly  resemble  thosa 
of  certaia  fossil  Crocodiles,  than  of  Ichthyosauri  or  Lizards; 
they  agree  further  with  the  Crocodile,  in  having  the  annular  part 
attached  to  the  body  by  sutures;  so  that  we  have  in  the  neck  of 
the  P.  Dolichodeirus  a  principle  of  construction  resembling  that 
of  the  vertebne  of  Crocodiles ;  combined  with  an  elongation  very 
much  exceeding  that  of  the  longest  neck  b  birds,  and  such  as 
occurs  in  do  other  known  animal  of  the  extinct  or  living  creations. 
The  length  of  the  neck  in  P,  Dolichodeirus  is  nearly  five  timea 
that  of  the  head ;  that  of  the  trunk  four  times  the  length  of  the 
head,  and  of  the  tail  three  times ;  the  bead  itself  being  one-thir- 
teenth part  of  the  whole  body. — See  Geol.  Trans,  Loud.  Vol.  5, 
p.  559,  and  Vol.  I.  N.  S.  p.  103,  et  seq. 
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Back  and  Tail. 

The  vertebrae  of  the  back  were  not  disposed  ia 
hollow  cones,  like  those  of  fishes,  but  presented 
to  each  other  nearly  flat  surfaces,  giving  to  the 
column  a  stability,  like  that  which  exists  in  the 
back  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  articulat- 
ing processes,  also,  were  locked  into  one  another 
in  such  manner  as  to  give  strength,  rather  than 
that  peculiar  kind  of  flexibility,  which  admitted 
of  the  same  quick  progressive  motion  in  the 
Ichthyosauri  that  we  find  in  fishes :  but  as  rapid 
motion  was  incompatible  with  the  structure  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  Plesiosaurus,  the  combi- 
nation of  strength,  rather  than  of  speed  with 
flexibility,  was  more  important. 

The  tail,  being  comparatively  short,  could  not 
have  been  used  like  the  tail  of  fishes,  as  an 
instrument  of  rapid  impulsi(m  in  a  forward  direc- 
tion; but  was  probably  employed  more  as  a 
rudder,  to  steer  the  animal  when  swimming  on 
the  surface,  or  to  elevate  or  depress  it  in  ascend- 
ing and  descending  through  the  water.  The 
same  consequence  as  to  slowness  of  motion 
would  follow  from  the  elongation  of  the  neck, 
to  so  great  a  distance  in  front  of  the  anterior 
paddles.  The  total  number  of  Tertebrae  in  the 
entire  column  was  about  ninety.  From  all  these 
circumstances  we  may  infer  that  this  animal, 
although  of  considerable  size,  had  to  seek  its  food, 
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as  well  B8  its  safety,  chiefly  by  means  of  artifice 
and  concealmeat. 


Ribs* 

The  ribs  are  composed  of  two  parts,  one  ver- 
tehral  and  one  ventral ;  the  rehtral  portions  of 
otxe  side,  (PI.  18,  3,  b,)  uniting  with  those  on 
the  opposite  nde  by  an  intennediate  traasTerse 
bone,  (a,  c,)  bo  that  each  pair  of  ribs  encircled 
the  body  with  a  complete  belt,  made  up  of  fire 
parts.t  Cuvier  obserres  that  the  similarity  of 
this  structure  to  that  of  the  ribs  of  Cameleons 
and  two  species  of  Iguana,  (Lacerta  Mannorata, 
Lin.  and  Anfdius,  Cuvier,)  seems  to  shew  that 
the  lungs  of  the  Plesiosaums  Dolichodeirus, 
(as  in  these  three  sut^enera  of  living  Saurians,) 
were  very  large ;  and  possibfy  that  the  colour 
of  its  skin  also  was  changeable,  by  the  varied 
intensity  of  its  inspiratioos.^  Oas.  Foes.  Vol.  V . 
Pt.  2.  p.  280. 

•  See  PI.  16,  17,  18. 

t  The  ventral  poctioii  of  each  rib,  (PI.  17,  and  PI.  18,  3, 
b,)  appean  to  have  been  compoaed  of  three  Blender  bonea  fitted 
to  one  another  by  oblique  grooves,  allowing  of  great  expansive 
movement  during  the  inflation  of  tbe  lungs:  the  manner  in 
which  these  tri|de  bones  were  folded  over  one  Knothn,  is  best 
■eea  in  a  single  series  between  a,  and  b,  the  upper  ends  of  the 
ventnl  pcwtions  of  the  riba  (b)  have  been  separated  by  presaore, 
from  the  lower  ends  of  the  vertebral  portions,  (d.) 

t  We  have  no  means  to  verify  this  ingenious  conjecture,  that 
the  Plesiosaurui  may  have  been  a  kind  of  tttb-mm-iiu  Cameleon, 
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This  hypothesis  of  CuTier  is  but  conjectural, 
respecting  the  power  of  the  PlesiosauruB  to 
change  the  colour  of  its  skin ;  and  to  the  un- 
experienced in  comparative  anatomy,  it  may 
seem  equally  conjectural,  to  deduce  any  other 
c<mclu8ion8  respecting  such  perishable  organs 
as  the  lungs,  from  the  discovery  of  peculiar  con- 
trivances, and  unusual  apparatus  ia  the  ribsj 
yet  we  argue  on  similar  grounds,  when  from  the ' 
form  and  capabilities  of  these  fossil  ribs,  we  infer 
that  they  were  connected,  as  in  the  cameleon, 
with  vast  and  unusual  powers  of  expansion  and 
contraction  in  the  lungs ;  and  when,  on  finding 
the  ribs  and  wood-work  of  a  worn-out  bellows, 
near  the  ruins  of  a  blacksmith's  forge,  we  con- 
clude that  these  more  enduring  parts  of  the 

possessiog  the  power  of  altering  the  colour  of  its  sIud  ;  it  muat 
faoweveT  be  admitted  that  such  a  power  would  have  been  of 
much  advantage  to  this  animal,  in  defending  it  by  concealment 
from  its  most  formidable  enemy  the  Ichthyosaurus,  with  which, 
Ua  diminudve  head  and  long  slender  neck,  must  have  rendered 
it  a  very  unequal  combatant,  and  from  whose  attacks  its  slow 
locomotive  powers  must  have  made  escape  by  flight  impossible  ; 
the  enlarged  condition  of  the  lungs,  would  also  have  been  of 
gi«at  advantage  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  its  ascents  ta 
the  sorface,  to  inspire  air ;  an  operatioo  that  must  have  been 
attended  with  constant  danger,  in  a  sea  thickly  iwarming  with 
Icbthyosaiui.  Dr.  Stuk  has  recently  observed  that  certain  fishes, 
especially  minnows,  have  a  tendency  to  assume  the  colour  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  ace  kept.  (Proceedings  Zool.  Soc.  Loud. 
July,  1833.)  As  in  animals  of  this  class  there  are  no  lungs, 
this  change  of  colour  must  arise  from  other  cause  than  that  to 
iriiich  it  has  been  attributed  in  the  Cameleon. 
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fitune  of  this  mstrument,  have  bera  connected 
vith  a  proportionable  expansion  of  leather. 

The  compound  character  of  the  ribs,  probably 
alto  ^Te  to  the  Plesiosaurus  the  same  power 
of  compressing  air  within  its  longs,  and  in  that 
state  taking  it  to  the  bottom,  which  we  hare 
cmisidered  as  resulting  from  the  structure  of 
the  steno-costal  apparatus  of  the  Ichthyosauri. 

Extremiiies.* 

As  the  Plesiosaurus  breathed  air,  and  was 
therefrae  obliged  to  rise  often  to  the  surface  for 
inspiration,  this  necessity  was  met  by  an  ^pa- 
ratuB  in  the  chest  and  pelvis,  and  in  the  bones 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  enabling  it  to  ascend  and 
descend  in  the  water  after  the  manner  of  the 
Ichthyosauri  and  Cetacea ;  accordingly  the  legs 
were  converted  into  paddles,  longer  and  more 
powerful  than  those  of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  thus 
compensating  for  the  comparatiTely  small  assist- 
ance which  it  could  have  derived  from  its  tail.f 

Comparing  diese  extremities  with  those  of 
other  Tcftebrated  animals,  ve  trace  a  regular 

•  See  PI.  16,  17,  19. 

t  The  number  of  joinU  repreieatiag  tb«  [JialangM  of  the 
fingen  and  toea  exceed!  that  in  the  Lixards  and  Bird*,  and  abo 
in  al)  Mammalia,  excepting  the  Whales,  aome  of  which  fHrevent  a 
similar  increase  of  number  to  accommodate  them  to  the  corret- 
ponding  office  of  a  paddle.  The  mode  of  connection  between 
the  joints  was  (like  that  in  the  Whales,)  by  tsuchondrvu. 
The  phalanges  of  the  PlesioaauniB  present  a  link,  between  the 
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aeries  of  links  and  gradations,  from  the  corres- 
ponding parts  of  the  highest  mammalia,  to  their 
least  perfect  form  in  the  fins  of  fishes.  In  the 
fore  peddle  of  the  Pleaosaorus,  we  have  all  the 
aaeeutial  parts  of  the  Scxe  leg  of  a  quadruped, 
and  even  of  a  human  arm  ;  first  the  scapnla, 
next  the  humerus,  then  Uie  radius  and  ulna, 
succeeded  by  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  meta- 
carpus, and  these  followed  by  five  fingers,  each 
composed  of  a  continuous  series  of  phalanges. 
(see  PI.  16. 17, 19.)  The  hind  paddle  also  offers 
precisely  the  same  analt^es  to  the  1^  and  foot 
of  the  Mammalia ;  the  pelvis  and  femur  are 
Bueceeded  by  a  tibia  and  fibula,  which  articulate 
with  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus, 
followed  l^  the  numerous  phalanges  of  five  long 
toes. 

From  the  cnwderation  of  all  its  characters, 
Mr.  Conybeare  has  drawn  the  following  infe- 
rence with  respect  to  the  habits  of  the  Plesio- 
sanms  Dcdicbodeinis,  "  That  it  was  aquatic  is 
evident,  from  the  form  of  its  paddles;  that  it 
was  marine  is  almost  equally  so,  from  the  re- 
mains with  iriiich  it  is  universally  associated ; 

adU  more  numeroui  and  angular  joiati  of  the  paddle  of  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  and  the  phalao^  of  laud  quadrupeds,  which  are 
more  or  lea  cylindrical ;  in  these  sea  Lizards  they  were  flattened, 
for  the  purpose  of  girmg  breadth  to  the  extremities  as  organs  of 
swimming.  Ab  its  paddles  give  no  indication  of  having  carried 
even  such  imperfect  claws,  as  those  of  the  Turtles  and  Seals, 
the  Flesioeaurus  apparently  could  hare  made  little  or  no  pn^;iess 
in  any  other  element  than  water. 
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that  it  may  have  occasioDally  viuted  the  shore, 
the  resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of 
the  Turtle  may  lead  us  to  conjecture ;  its  motion 
however  must  have  beea  very  awkward  on  land ; 
its  long  neck  must  have  impeded  its  progress 
through  the  water ;  presenting  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  organization  which  so  admirably 
fits  the  Ichthyosaurus  to  cut  through  the  waves. 
May  it  not  therefore  be  concluded  (since,  in 
addition  to  these  circumstances,  its  respiration 
must  have  required  frequent  access  of  air,)  that 
it  swam  upon,  or  near  the  surface ;  arching 
back  its  l<Hig  neck  like  the  swan,  and  occasion- 
ally darting  it  down  at  the  fish  which  happened 
to  float  within  its  reach.  It  may  perhaps  have 
lurked  in  shoal  water  along  the  coast,  concealed 
among  the  sea-weed,  and  raising  its  nostrils  to  a 
level  with  the  surface  from  a  considerable  depth, 
may  have  found  a  secure  retreat  from  the  as- 
saults of  dang^vus  enemies ;  while  the  length 
and  flexibility  of  its  neck  may  have  compen> 
sated  for  the  want  of  strength  in  its  jaws,  and 
its  iucapacity  for  swift  moti<Hi  through  the  water, 
by  the  suddenness  and  agility  of  the  attack 
which  they  enabled  it  to  make  on  every  animal 
fitted  for  its  prey,  which  came  within  its  reach," 
—  Geol.  Trans,  n.  s.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  388. 
'  We  b^;an  our  account  of  the  Plesiosaunis 
with  quoting  the  h^h  authority  of  Cuvier,  for 
considering  it  as  one  of  the  most  anomalous  and 
monstrous  productions  of  the  ancient  systems  of 
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creation ;  we  have  seen  in  proceeding  through 
onr  examination  of  its  detaUa,  that  these  appa- 
rent anomalies  consist  only  in  the  diversified 
arrangement,  and  varied  proportion,  of  parts 
fundamentally  the  same  as  those  that  occur  in 
the  most  perfectly  formed  creatures  of  the  pre- 
sent world. 

Pursuing  the  analogies  of  construction,  that 
connect  the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
with  those  extinct  genera  and  species  which 
preceded  the  creation  of  our  race,  we  find  an 
unbroken  chain  of  affinities  pervading  the  entire 
series  of  organized  beings,  and  connecting  all 
past  and  present  forms  of  animal  existence  by 
close  and  harmonious  ties.  Even  our  own 
bodies,  and  some  of  their  most  important  organs, 
are  brought  into  close  and  direct  comparison 
with  those  of  reptiles,  which,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pear the  most  monstrous  productions  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  in  the  very  hand  and  fingers  with 
which  we  write  their  history,  we  recognise  the 
type  of  the  paddles  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  and 
Plesiosaurus. 

Extending  a  similar  comparison  through  the 
four  great  classes  of  vertebral  animals,  we  find 
in  each  species  a  varied  adaptation  of  ana- 
l^ous  parts,  to  the  different  circumstances  and 
conditions  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
placed.  Ascending  from  the  lower  orders,  we 
trace  a  gradual  advancement  in  structure  and 
office,  till  we  arrive  at  those   whose  functions 
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are  the  moat  exalted :  thus,  the  fin  of  the  fish 
becomes  the  paddle  of  the  reptile  Plesiosaurns 
and  IchthyoBaums ;  the  same  oi^n  is  coa- 
verted  into  the  wing  of  the  Pterodactyle,  the 
bird  and  bat ;  it  becomes  the  fore-foot,  or  pav, 
in  quadrupeds  that  move  upon  the  land,  and 
attains  its  highest  consummaUon  in  the  arm 
and  hand  of  rational  man. 

I  will  conclude  these  obserrations  in  the 
words  and  with  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Conybeare, 
which  must  be  in  unison  with  those  of  all  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  follow  him  through  his 
masterly  invefltigations  of  this  curious  subject, 
from  which  great  part  of  our  information  re- 
specting the  genus  Plefuosaurus  has  been  de- 
rived: 

"  To  the  observer  actually  engaged  in  tracing 
the  various  links  that  bind  together  the  chain  of 
organised  beings,  and  struck  at  every  instant  by 
the  development  of  the  most  beautiful  analo^es, 
almost  every  det^l  of  comparative  anatomy, 
however  minute,  acquires  an  interest,  and  even 
a  charm ;  since  he  is  continually  presented  with 
fresh  proof  of  the  great  general  law,  which 
Scarpa  himself,  one  of  its  most  able  investi- 
gators, has  so  el^antly  expressed  :  *  Usque  adeo 
natura,  una  eadetn  semper  atque  multiplex,  dis- 
paribus  etiam  formis  effectus  pares,  admirabili 
quadam  varietatum  simplicitate  conciliat.' " 
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SBCTION  VII. 
HOSASAUSUB,  OR  OBEAT  ANIHAL  OP  HAEaTRICHT. 

The  Moaasaurua  has  been  long  known  hj  the 
name  of  the  great  animal  of  Maestnehti  oconr- 
log  near  that  city,  in  the  calcareous  freestone 
which  forms  the  most  recent  deposit  of  the 
cretaceous  formatiou,  and  contains  Ammonites; 
Belemnites^  Hamites,  and  many  other  shells 
beloi^ling  to.  the  chalk,  mixt  with  numerous 
remains  of  JOQarine  animals  that  are  peculiar  to 
itself.  A  neady  perfect  head  of  this  animal  was 
discovered  in  1780,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Pahs.  This  celebrated  head  during  many 
years  baffled  all  the  skill  of  Naturalists ;  some 
considered  it  to  be  that  of  a  Whale,  others  of  a 
Crocodile;;  but  it»  true  place  in  the  animal  king- 
dom was  first  .suggested  by  Adrian  Camper,  and 
at  length  confirmed  by  CuTier.  By  their  inves- 
tigations  it  is  proved  to  have  been  a  gigantic 
marine  reptile,  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Monitor.* 
The  geolt^cal  epoch  at  which  the  Mosasaunis 

*  The  Monitors  form  a  genu*  of  Lizards,  frequenting  manhea 
Btid  the  banks  of  men  in  hot  climatet ;  they  have  received 
this  name  from  the  previuliDg,  but  abauid,  notion  that  they  give 
warning  by  a  whistling  noiw,  of  the  approach  of  Crocodiles  and 
Caymans.  One  species,  the  Lacerta  nilotica,  which  devoura 
the  eggs  of  Crocodiles,  has  been  sculptured  on  the  monuments 
of  ancient  Egypt. 
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first  appeared,  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of 
the  loDg  series,  during  which  the  oolitic  and 
cretaceous  groupes  were  in  process  of  formation. 
In  these  periods  the  inhabitants  of  our  planet 
seem  to  have  been  principally  marine,  and 
some  of  the  largest  creatures  were  Sanrians  of 
gigantic  stature,  many  of  them  living  in  the 
sea,  and  amtrolling  the  exceesiTe  increase  of 
the  then  existing  tribes  of  fishes. 

From  the  lias  upwards,  to  the  commencement 
of  the  chalk  formatlMi,  the  Ichthyosauri  and 
Plesioaauri  were  the  tyrants  of  the  ocean ;  and 
just  at  the  point  of  time  when  their  existence 
terminated,  during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk, 
the  new  genus  Mosasaums  appears  to  have  been 
introduced,  to  supply  for  a  while  their  place  and 
office,*  being  itself  destined  in  its  turn  to  give 
place  to  the  Cetacea  of  the  tertiary  periods. 
As  no  Sanrians  of  the  present  worid  are  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea,  and  the  most  powerful  livii^ 
representatives  of  this  order,  viz.  the  Crocodiles, 
though  living  chiefly  in  wator,  have  recourae 
to  stratagem  rather  than  speed,  for  the  capture 
of  their  prey,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
examine  the  mechanical  contrivances,  by  which 
a  reptile,  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Monitor,  was 
BO  constructed,  as  to  possess  the  power  of 
moving  in  the  sea,  with  sufficient  velocity  to 

■  Remains  of  the  Mosasaurus  have  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
HbdIcII  in  Hit  upper  chalk  near  Lewea,  and  by  Dr.  M(»ten  in 
the  green  sand  of  Vii^inia. 
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overtake  and  capture  such  lai^  and  powerful 
fishes,  as  from  the  enormous  size  of  its  teeth 
and  jaws,  we  may  conclude  it  was  intended  to 
devour. 

The  head  and  teeth,  (PI.  20.)  point  out  the 
near  relations  of  this  animal  to  the  Monitors ; 
and  the  proportiwis  maintained  throughout  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion, that  this  monstrous  Mtmitor  of  the  ancient 
deep  was  five  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  although 
the  longest  of  its  modem  congeners  does  not 
exceed  five  feet.  The  bead  here  represented 
measures  four  feet  in  length,  that  of  the  largest 
Monitor  does  not  exceed  five  inches.  The  most 
skilful  Anatomist  would  be  at  a  loss  to  devise  a 
series  of  modifications,  by  which  a  Monitor 
cotdd  be  enlarged  to  the  length  and  bulk  of  a 
Grampus,*  and  at  the  same  time  be  fitted  to 
move  with  strength  and  rapidity  through  the 
waters  of  the  sea ;  yet  in  the  fossil  before  us, 
we  shall  find  the  genuine  characters  of  a  Mo- 
nitor maintained  throughout  the  whole  skeleton, 
with  such  deviations  only  as  tended  to  fit  the 
animal  for  its  marine  existence. 

The  Mosasaums  had  scarcely  any  character 
in  common  with  the  Crocodile,  but  resembled 
the  Iguanas,  in  having  an  apparatus  of  teeth 
fixed  on  the  pterygoid  bone,  (PI.  20,  k.)  and 
placed  in   the  roof  of  its   mouth,  as  in  many 

*  Tba  Grampus  is  from  20  to  25  feet  long,  and  vny  feiD- 
cious,  feeding  oa  aeait  and  porpoiiei  as  well  as  on  fiihn. 
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Beipente  and  fiBbes,  wh«%  they  act  as  barbs  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  tbeir  prey.* 

The  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  follow  the 
character  indicated  by  the  bead.  The  vertebree 
are  all  concave  in  firont,  and  convex  behind ; 
being  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  ball  and  socket 
joint,  admitting  easy  and  univeTsal  flexion. 
From  the  centre  of  the  back  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  they  are  d^titute  of  articular  apophyses, 
'which  ^  essential  to  support  the  back  of 
animals  that  move  on  land :  in  this  respect,  they 
agree  with  the  vertebrs  of  Dolphins,  and  were 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  power  of  swimming ; 
the  vertebree  of  the  neck  allowed  to  that  part 
also  more  flexibility  than  in  the  Crocodiles. 

The  tail  was  flattened  on  each  side,  but  htglt 
and  deep  in  the  Tertical  direction,  like  the  tail 
of  a  Crocodile;  forming  a  straight  oar  of  im- 
mense strength  to  propel  the  body  by  horizontal 

*  The  teeth  have  no  true  roota  and  are  not  hollow,  as  in  the 
CrocDdiles,  but  when  fall  grown,  are  entirely  holid,  and  united 
to  the  (ocket*  by  a  broad  and  firm  baae  of  bone,  formed  from 
the  ossification  of  the  pulpy  matter  which  had  secreted  the 
tooth,  and  still  further  attached  to  the  jaw  by  the  ossification 
of  the  capsule  that  had  famished  the  enamel.  This  indurated 
capsule,  passed  like  a  circulai  buttress  around  its  base,  tending 
to  uake  the  tooth  an  iastniment  of  prodigious  strength.  The 
young  tooth  first  appeared  in  a  separate  cell  in  the  bone  of  the 
jtw,  (PI,  20,  h.)  and  moved  irregularly*  across  its  substance, 
until  it  pressed  against  the  base  of  the  old  tooth ;  causiog  it 
gradually  to  become  detached,  tc^ether  with  its  base  by  a  kind 
of  fMcroiu,  and  to  fall  off  like  the  horns  of  a  Deer.  The 
tedh,  in  the  roof  of  the  month,  are  also  constmcted  tm  the  saine 
[vinciple  with  those  b  th«  jaw,  and  renewed  in  like  manner. 
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morementB,  analogous  to  those  of  bulling. 
Although  the  number  of  caudal  Tertebrs  vas 
neaiiy  the  same  as  in  the  Monitor,  the  propor- 
tionate length  of  the  tail  was  much  diminished 
by  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  body  of 
each  vertebra ;  the  effect  of  this  variatioa  being 
to  give  strength  to  a  shorter  tail  as  an  oi^;an  for 
swimming ;  and  a  rapidity  of  moTement,  which 
woald  have  been  unattainable  by  the  long 
and  slender  tail  of  the  Monitor,  which  assists 
that  animal  in  climbing.  Tliere  is  a  further 
proTi«on  to  give  strength  to  the  tail,  by  the 
chevron  bones  being  soldered  firmly  to  the  body 
of  each  vertebra,  as  in  &bes. 

The  total  number  of  vertebrse  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three,  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  Monitors,  and  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  the  Crocodiles.  The  ribs  bad 
a  single  head,  and  were  round,  as  in  the  lamUy 
of  Lizards.  Of  the  extremities,  sufficient  frag- 
ments have  been  found  to  prove  that  the  Mosa- 
saurus,  instead  of  legs,  had  four  large  paddles, 
resembling  those  of  the  Plesiosaums  and  the 
Whale :  one  great  use  of  these  was  probably  to 
assist  in  raising  the  animal  to  the  surface,  in 
order  to  breathe,  as  it  apparently  had  not  the 
horizontal  teiil,  by  means  of  which  the  Cetacea 
ascend  for  this  purpose.  All  these  characters 
imite  to  show  that  the^osasaurus  was  adapted 
to  live  entirely  in  the  water,  and  that  although 
it  was  of  such  vast  proportions  compared  with 
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the  living  genera  of  these  fatniliea,  it  formed 
a  link  intermediate  between  the  Monitors  and 
the  Iguanas.  However  strange  it  may  appear 
to  find  its  dimensions  so  much  exceeding  those 
of  any  existing  Lizards,  or  to  find  marine 
genera  in  the  order  of  Saurians,  in  which  there 
exists  at  this  time  no  species  capable  of  living 
in  the  sea ;  it  is  scarcely  less  strange  than  the 
analogous  deviations  in  the  Megalosaunis  and 
Iguanodon,  which  afford  examples  of  still  greater 
expansion  of  the  type  of  the  Monitor  and  Iguana, 
into  colossal  forms  adapted  to  move  upcm  the 
land.  Throughout  all  these  variations  of  propor- 
tion, we  trace  the  persistence  of  the  same  laws, 
which  regulate  the  formation  of  living  genera, 
and  from  the  combinations  of  perfect  mechanism 
that  have,  in  all  times,  resulted  from  their  ope- 
ration, we  infer  the  perfection  of  the  wisdom 
by  which  all  this  mechanism  was  designed,  and 
the  immensity  of  the  power  by  which  it  has  ever 
been  upheld. 

Cuvier  asserts  of  the  Mosasaurus  that  before 
he  had  seen  a  single  vertebra^  or  a  bone  of  any 
of  its  extremities,  he  was  enabled  to  announce 
the  character  of  the  entire  skeleton,  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  jaws  and  teeth  alone,  and  even 
from  a  angle  tooth.  The  power  of  doing  this 
results  from  those  magnificent  laws  of  co-exist- 
ence, which  form  the  basis  of  the  science  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  which  give  the  highest 
interest  to  its  discoveries. 
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SECTION  VIII. 
PTERODACTVLE." 


Among  the  most  remarkable  discloeures  made 
by  the  researches  of  Geology,  we  may  rank  the 
flying  reptiles,  which  have  been  ranged  by 
Cuvier  under  the  genus  Pterodfictyle ;  a  genus 
presenting  more  singular  combinatioDS  of  form, 
than  we  find  in  any  other  creatures  yet  disco- 
vered amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  earth.t 

The  structure  of  these  animals  is  so  exceed- 
ingly anomalous,  that  the  first  discovered  Ptero- 
dactyle  (PI.  21)  was  considered  by  one  natu- 
ralist to  be  a  bird,  by  another  as  a  species  of 
bat,  and  by  a  third  as  a  flying  reptile. 

This  extraordinary  discordance  of  opinion 
respecting  a  creature  whose  skeleton  was  almost 
entire,  arose  from  the  presence  of  characters 
apparently  belonging  to  each  of  the  three  classes 
to  which  it  was  referred.  The  form  of  its  head, 
and  length  of  neck,  resembling  Uiat  of  birds,  its 
wings  approaching  to  the  proportion  and  form  of 

*  See  PI.  1,  Figi.  42,  43,  and  Plates  21,  22. 

t  Pterodactyles  have  hitherto  been  found  chiefly  in  the  quar- 
nee  of  lithographic  limestone  of  the  jura  formation  at  Aichstadt 
and  Solenhofen ;  a  stone  abounding  in  marine  remains,  and  also 
contaiaing  Libellulee,  and  other  (Dtects.  They  have  also  been 
discovered  in  the  lias  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  in  the  oolitic  slate  of 
Stonesaeld. 
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those  of  bats,  and  the  body  and  tail  approximat- 
ing to  those  of  ordinary  Mammalia.  These 
characters,  crainected  with  a  small  skull,  as  is 
usual  among  reptiles,  and  a  beak  Aimished  with 
not  less  than  sixty  pointed  teeth,  presented  a 
combination  of  apparent  anomalies  which  it  was 
reserved  for  the  genius  of  Cuvier  to  reconcile. 
In  bis  hands,  this  apparently  monstrous  produc- 
tion of  the  ancient  world,  has  been  converted  into 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  yet  affturded 
by  comparative  anatiway,  of  the  harmony  that 
pervades  all  nature,  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
same  parts  of  the  animal  firame,  to  infinitely 
^uied  conditions  of  existence. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pterodactyle  we  have  an 
extinct  g^ius  of  the  Order  Saurians,  in  the  class 
of  Reptiles,  (a  class  that  now  moves  only  on 
land  or  in  the  water),  adapted  by  a  peculiarity 
of  structure  to  fly  in  the  air.  It  will  be  intarest- 
ing  to  see  how  the  anterior  extremity,  which  in 
the  fore  leg  of  the  modem  Lizard  and  Crocodiles 
is  an  organ  of  locomotion  on  land,  became  con- 
verted into  a  membraniferouB  wing;  and  how 
far  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  modified  so  as 
to  fit  the  entire  animal  machine  for  the  func- 
tions of  flight.  The  details  of  this  enquiry  will 
afford  such  strikii^  examples  of  numerical  agree- 
ment in  the  component  bones  of  every  limb,  with 
those  in  the  corresponding  limbs  of  living 
Lizards,  and  are  at  the  same  time  so  illustrative 
of  contrivances  for  the  adjustment  of  the  same 
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organ  to  effect  different  ends,  that  I  shall  select 
for  examinatioa  &  few  points,  from  the  long  and 
beautiful  analysis  which  Cuvier  has  given  of  the' 
structure  of  this  animal. 

The  Ptraodactyles  are  ranked  by  Cuvier 
among  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  extinct 
animals  that  have  come  under  his  couHdnaticm ; 
and  such  as,  if  we  saw  them  restored  to  life, 
would  appear  most  sbtmge,  and  most  unlike  to 
any  thing  that  exists  in  the  present  world. — 
"  Ce  Bont  incontestablement  de  tous  lea  £tres 
dont  ce  livre  nons  r^vele  I'ancienne  existence,  les 
plus  extraordinaires,  et  cenx  qui,  si  on  les  voyait 
vivans,  paroitroient  les  plus  Grangers  d  tonte  la 
nature  actnelle."  (Cuv.  Oss.  Foes.  Vol.  V.  Pt.  11 , 
p.  379.) 

We  are  already  acquainted  with  eight  q>e- 
cies  of  this  genus,  varyii^;  from  the  size  of  a 
Snipe  to  that  of  a  Cormorant.* 

In  external  form,  these  animals  somewhat 
resemble  out  modem  Bats  and  Vampires: 
most  of  them  had  the  nose  elmgated,  like  the 
snout  of  a  Crocodile,  and  armed  with  conical 

*  In  PI.  21, 1  have  given  *n  atfgrxvijig  of  the  Pterodactjlua 
longinwtiii,  which  was  fint  publiih^  by  CoUiai,aDd  Tonoed  the 
baaia  on  which  this  g;enus  waa  establJEhed. 

At  PI.  32,  O.  i>  engraved  the  smalleat  known  species,  P.  Bte- 
Tirostiia,  fnHn  Solenbofen,  described  by  Professor  Soemmerios. 

A  figure  and  description  of  a  third  species,  P.  ntacronyx,  from 
the  lias  at  Lyme  Regis,  bBve  been  published  by  myself,  (Geo). 
Trans.  Lood-.  second  series,  Vol.  3,  Pt.  1).  This  species  was 
about  the  size  of  a  RareD,  and  its  wings,  when  expanded,  must 
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teeth.  Their  eyes  were  of  enormMis  size,  appa- 
rently enabling  them  to  fly  by  night.  From 
their  wings  projected  fingers,  terminated  by  long 
hooks,  like  the  curved  claw  on  the  thumb  of  the 
Bat.  Theee  must  have  fonned  a  powerful  paw, 
wherewith  the  animal  was  enabled  to  creep  or 
climb,  or  suspend  itself  from  trees. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  Pterodactyles  had 
the  power  of  swimming,  which  is  so  commoD  in 
reptiles,  and  which  is  now  possessed  by  the 
Pteropus  P«elaphon,  or  Vampire  Bat  of  the 
island  of  Bonin.  (See  Zool.  Journ.  No.  16,  p. 
458.)  "  Thus,  like  Milton's  fiend,  all  qualified 
for  all  services  and  all  elements,  the  creature 
was  a  fit  companion  for  the  kindred  reptiles  that 
swarmed  in  the  seas,  or  crawled  on  the  shores  vi 
a  turbulent  planet. 

"  The  Fiend, 
O'er  bo^,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare. 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 
And  swimB,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies." 

Parftdise  Lost,  Book  11.  line  947. 

With  flocks  of  such-tike  creatures  flying  in  the 

have  been  about  four  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  A  fourth  species,  P. 
cnissiroBtris,  has  been  described  by  Profesaor  Gcldfuss.  Id  PI. 
22,  N.  I  have  given  a  reduced  copyof  his  plate  of  the  specimeu  ; 
and  in  PI.  22,  A.  a  copy  of  his  restoration  of  the  entire  animal. 
Count  Munster  has  described  another  species,  P.  inedius.  Cuvier 
describes  some  bones  of  a  species,  P.  grandis,  four  times  as  large 
as  P.  longirostris,  which  latter  was  about  the  size  of  a  Wood- 
cock. Professor  Goldfuss  has  described  a  seventh  species  from 
Solenhofen,  P.  Munsteri ;  and  bas  proposed  the  name  P.  Buck- 
landi,  for  the  eighth  undescnbed  species  found  at  Stoneafield. 
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air,  and  tshoals  of  no  less  monstrous  Ichthyo- 
sauri and  Plesiosauri  swarming  in  the  ocean, 
and  gigantic  Crocodiles,  and  Tortoises  crawling 
on  the  shores  of  the  primaeval  lakes  and  rivers, 
air,  sea,  and  land  must  have  been  strangely 
tenanted  in  these  early  periods  of  our  infant 
world."  * 

As  the  most  obvious  feature  of  these  fossil 
reptiles  is  the  presence  of  organs  of  flight,  it 
is  natural  to  look  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Bird  or  Bat,  in  the  structure  of  their  component 
bones.  All  attempts,  however,  to  identify  them 
with  Birds  are  stopped  at  once  by  the  fact  of 
their  having  teeth  in  the  beak,  resembling  those 
of  reptiles :  the  forin  of  a  single  bone,  the  os 
quadratum,  enabled  Cuvier  to  pronounce  at 
once  that  the  creature  was  a  Lizard :  but  a 
Lizard  possessing  wings  exists  not  in  the  pre- 
sent creation,  and  is  to  be  found  only  among  the 
Dragons  of  romance  and  heraldry;!  while  a 
moment's  comparison   of  the   head   and  teeth 

•  Geol.  Trans.  Lond.  N.  S.  Vol.  III.  part.  1. 

t  One  diminutive  living;  species  of  IJzard,  (the  Draco  rolans, 
see  PI.  23,  L.)  differs  from  all  other  Sauriana,  in  having  an  ap- 
pearance of  imperfect  wings,  produced  by  a  membranous  expan- 
sion of  the  skin  over  the  false  ribs  wbich  project  almost  horizon- 
tally from  the  back ;  the  membrane  expanded  by  these  folae  ribs, 
acts  like  a  parachute  to  support  the  animal  in  leaping  from  tree 
to  tree,  but  has  no  power  tfl  beat  the  air,  or  become  aa  instru- 
ment of  true  flig'ht,  like  the  arm  or  wing  of  Birds  and  Bats ;  the 
arm  or  fore  leg  of  the  Draco  volans  difien  not  from  that  of 
common  lizards. 
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with  those  of  Bats  (PI.  21,  and  PI.  22,  M.)  shows 
that  the  fossil  aniniEils  in  queetion  cannot  be 
referred  to  that  family  of  flying  Mammalia. 

The  vertebrse  of  the  neck  are  much  elongated, 
and  are  six  or  seven  only  in  number,  whereas 
they  vary  from  nine  to  twenty-three  in  birds.* 
In  birds  the  TertebraB  of  the  back  also  vary 
from  seven  to  eleven,  whilst  in  the  Pterodactyles 
there  are  nearly  twenty ;  the  ribs  of  the  Ptero- 
dactyles are  thin  and  thread-shaped,  like  those 
of  Lizards,  those  of  birds  are  flat  and  broad, 
with  a  still  broader  recurrent  apophysis,  peculiar 
to  them.  In  the  foot  of  birds,  the  metatarsal 
bones  are  consolidated  into  one:  in  the  Ptero- 
dactyles all  the  metatarsal  bones  are  distinct ; 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  also  difier  widely  from 
those  of  a  bird,  and  resemble  those  of  a  Lizard  ; 


*  In  one  species  of  Pterodactyle,  viz.  the  P.  macronys, 
Geol.  IVani.  if.  s.  V.  iii.  pi.  27,  page  220,  from  the  liat  at  Lyme 
Re^,  there  in  an  unusual  provision  for  giving  support  aod 
ntovemeot  to  a  lai^  head  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck,  by 
the  occurrence  of  bony  tendona  running  parallel  to  the  cervical 
veitebne,  like  the  tendons  that  pass  along  the  back  of  tlie 
Pigmy  Musk  (Moschus  pygmeeus,)  and  of  many  birds.  This 
provision  does  not  occur  in  any  modern  Lizards,  nhose  necks  are 
short,  and  require  no  such  aid  to  support  the  head.  In  the 
compensation  which  these  tendons  afibrded  for  the  weakness 
arising  from  the  elongation  of  the  neck,  we  have  ao  example  of 
the  same  mechaQism  in  an  extinct  order  of  the  most  antient 
reptiles,  which  is  still  applied  to  streugthen  other  parts  of  the 
vertebral  column,  ia  a  few  existing  species  of  mammalia  and 
birds. 
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aU  these  poiQts  of  agreement,  witli  the  type  of 
Lizards,  and  of  difference  from  the  character  of 
birds,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  in  which 
the  Pterodactyles  must  be  ranged,  among  the 
Lizards,  notwithstanding  the  approximation 
which  the  possession  of  wings  seems  to  give 
them  to  Birds  or  Bats. 

The  number  and  proportions  of  the  bones  in 
the  fingers  and  toes  in  the  Pterodactyle,  require 
to  be  ffltamined  in  some  detail,  as  they  afford 
coincidences  with  the  bones  in  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  lizards,  from  which  important  con- 
clusions may  be  derived. 

As  an  insulated  fact,  it  may  seem  to  be  of 
little  moment,  whether  a  living  Lizard  or  a  fossil 
Pterodactyle,  might  have  four  or  five  joints  in 
its  fonrth  finger,  or  its  fourth  toe ;  but  those  who 
have  patience  to  examine  the  minutice  of  this 
structure,  will  find  in  it  an  exemplification  of 
the  general  principle,  that  things  apparently 
minute  and  trifling  in  themselves,  may  acquire 
importance,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
others,  which,  taken  singly,  appear  equally 
insignificant.  Minutiee  of  this  kind,  viewed  in 
their  conjoint  relations  to  the  parts  and  pro- 
portions of  other  animals,  may  illustrate  points 
of  high  importance  in  physiology,  and  thereby 
become  connected  with  the  still  higher  conside- 
rations of  natural  theolc^y.  If  we  examine  the 
fore-foot  of  the  existing  Lizards,  (PI.  22,  a.)  we 
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find  the  number  of  jmnts  r^ularly  increased  by 
the  additiui  of  one,  ae  we  proceed  from  the  first 
finger,  or  thumb,  vhicli  has  two  joints,  to  the 
third,  in  which  there  are  four ;  this  is  precisely 
the  numerical  arrangement  which  takes  place  in 
the  three  first  fingers  of  the  hand  of  the  Ptero- 
dactyle;  (PI.  22,  c.  d.  e.  n.  o.  Figs.  30—38.) 
thus  far  the  three  first  fingers  of  the  fossil 
reptile  agree  in  structure  with  those  of  the  fore- 
foot of  living  Lizards;  but  as  the  hand  of  the 
Pterodactyle  was  to  be  converted  into  an  oi^;an 
of  flight,  the  joints  of  the  fourth,  or  fifth  finger 
were  lengthened,  to  become  expansws  of  a 
membranous  wing.* 

*  TbuB  in  the  P.  LragtraAn  (PI.  21,  39—42.)  and  P. 
BiOTirootiU,  (PI.  23,  Fig.  O,  39—43,)  the  fourth  finger  ii 
■tated  by  Cuvier  to  have  four  elon^ted  joints,  and  the  fifth  or 
ungual  joint  to  be  omitted,  as  its  presence  ii  unnecessary. 
In  the  P.  CraninMtria,  according  to  Goldfav  (PI.  22,  Figs,  a, 
H,)  thia  claw  is  present  upon  the  fourth  finger,  (43)  which  thua 
has  five  bonea,  and  the  fifth  finger  is  elongated  to  carry  the  wing. 
Throughout  all  these  arrangementa  in  the  fore  foot,  the  normal 
nnmben  of  the  type  of  lizards  are  maintained. 

If,  as  appean  from  the  ipecimen  engrared  by  Ooldfiiu,  of 
P.  Crautrostris,  (PI.  22,  v,  44,  45,)  the  fifth  finger  was  elon- 
gated to  expand  the  wing,  we  should  infer  from  the  normal 
number  of  jomts  in  the  fifUi  finger  of  lizards  being  only  three, 
that  this  wing  finger  had  but  three  jointa.  In  the  fossil  itself 
the  two  first  joists  only  are  preserved,  so  that  his  conjectural 
addition  of  a  rourtfa  joint  to  the  fifth  finger,  in  the  restored 
figure,  (PI.  23,  A,  47,)  seems  inconsistent  with  the  analogies, 
that  pervade  the  structure  of  this,  and  of  every  other  species  of 
Pterodactyle,  as  described  by  Curier. 
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As  the  bones  in  the  wing  of  the  Pterodactyle 
thus  agree  in  number  and  proportion  with  those 
in  the  fore  foot  of  the  Lizard,  so  do  they  differ 
entirely  from  the  arrangement  of  the  bones 
which  form  the  expansors  of  the  wing  of  the 
Bat.* 

The  total  number  of  toes  in  the  Pterodactyles 
is  usually  four ;  the  exterior,  or  little  toe,  being 
deficient ;  if  we  compare  the  number  and  pro- 
portion of  the  joints  in  these  four  toes  with 
those  of  Lizards,  (PI.  22,  f,  g,  h,  i,)  we  find  the 
agreement  as  to  number,  to  be  not  less  perfect 
than  it  is  in  the  fingers ;  we  have,  in  each  case, 
two  joints  in  the  first,  or  great  toe,  three  in  the 
second,  four  in  the  third,  and  five  in  the  fourth. 
As  to  proportion  also,  the  penultimate  joint  is 
always  the  longest,  and  the  antepenultimate,  or 
last  but  two,  the  shortest ;  these  relative  propor^ 
tions  are  abo  precisely  the  same,  as  in  the  feet 
of  Lizards-t     The  apparent  use  of  this  disposi- 


*  The  Bat,  ue  PI.  22,  u,  30,  31,  tke  firBt  finger  or  thumb 
alone,  is  free,  and  applied  to  the  purpose  or  BuspengitHi  and 
creeping ;  the  expansors  of  the  wing  are  formed  by  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  (36 — 29,)  much  elongated  and  terminated  by  tke 
miauta  [AalangeB  of  the  other  four  fingers,  32—45,  thus 
presenting  an  adaptation  of  the  hand  of  the  mammalia  to  the 
purposes  of  flight,  analogous  to  that  which  in  the  fossil  world, 
the  Pterodactyle  affords  with  respect  to  the  hand  of  Lizards. 

t  According  to  GoUfuss  the  P.  Crassirostris  had  oue  more 
toe  than  Cuvler  assigns  to  the  other  species  of  Pterodac- 
tyles;  in  this  respect  it  is  so  far  from  violating  the  analogies 
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tion  of  the  shorteat  joints  in  the  middle  of  the 
toes  of  Lizards,  is  to  give  greater  power  of 
flexion  for  bending  round,  and  laying  fast  hold 
on  twigs  and  branches  of  trees  of  Tarious  di- 
mensions, or  on  inequalities  of  the  sur&ce  of 
the  grouod  or  rocks,  in  the  act  of  climbing,  or 
running.* 

All  these  coincidences  of  number  and  pro- 
portion, can  only  have  originated  in  a  pre- 
meditated adaptation  of  each  part  to  its  pe- 
culiar office;  they  teach  us  to  arrauge  an 
extinct  animal  under  an  existing  family  of  rep- 
tiles ;  and  when  we  find  so  many  other  peculia- 
rities of  this  tribe  in  almost  every  bone  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  Pterodactyle,  with  such  modifi- 
cations, and  such  only  as  were  necessary  to  fit 
it  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  we  perceive  unity 
of  design  pervading  every  part,  and  adapting  to 
motion  in  the  air,  organs  which  in  other  genera 


we  are  coasidering,  that  it  addi  anotber  approximation  to  the 
character  of  the  liviDg  Lizardi;  we  have  aeen  that  it  also 
differs  from  the  other  Pterodactyles,  ia  having  the  fifth,  instead 
of  the  fourth  Gng;er  elongated,  to  become  the  expansor  of  the 
wing. 

It  is  however  probable  that  the  fifth  toe  had  only  three 
joints,  for  the  same  reasona  that  are  assigned  respecting  the 
number  of  joints  in  the  fifth  finger.  In  the  P.  Longirostris, 
Cnviw  considers  the  small  bone,  (PI.  21,  5,  6,)  to  be  a  radi- 
mentary  form  of  the  fifth  toe. 

*  A  similar  numerical  disposition  prevails  also  in  the  toes  of 
birds,  attended  by  similar  advantages. 
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are  calculated  for  progression  on  the  ground,  or 
in  the  water. 

If  we  compare  the  foot  of  the  Pterodactyle 
with  that  of  the  Bat,  (see  PI.  22,  e,)  we  shall 
find  that  the  Bat,  like  most  other  mammalia, 
had  three  joints  in  every  toe,  excepting  the  tirst, 
which  has  only  two;  still  these  two,  in  the  Bat, 
are  equal  in  length  to  the  three  bones  of  the 
other  toes,  so  that  the  five  claws  of  its  foot  range 
in  one  strait  line,  forming  altogether  the  com- 
pound hook,  by  which  the  animal  suspends  itself 
in  caves,  with  its  head  downwards,  during  its 
loi^  periods  of  hybernation  ;  the  weight  of  its 
body  being,  by  this  contrivance,  equally  divided 
between  each  of  the  ten  toes.  The  unequal 
length  of  the  toes  of  the  Pterodactyle  must  have 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  its  claws  to 
range  uniformly  in  line,  like  those  of  the  Bat, 
and  as  no  single  claw  could  have  supported  for 
a  long  time  the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  we 
may  infer  that  the  Pterodactyles  did  not  suspend 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  the  Bats.  The 
size  and  form  of  the  foot,  and  also  of  the  leg 
and  thigh,  show  that  they  had  the  power  of 
standing  firmly  on  the  ground,  where,  with 
their  wings  folded,  they  possibly  moved  after 
the  manner  of  birds;  they  could  also  perch 
on  trees,  and  climb  on  rocks  and  clifis,  with 
their  hind  and  fore  feet  conjointly,  like  Bats 
and  Lizards. 
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With  r^ard  to  their  food,  it  has  beeu  conjec- 
tured by  Cuvier,  that  they  fed  on  insects,  and 
from  the  magnitude  of  their  eyes  that  they  may 
also  have  been  noctlTagons.  The  presoice  of 
large  fossil  Libellulge,  or  Dr^on-flies,  and 
many  other  insects,  in  the  same  lithographic 
quarries  with  the  Pterodactyles  at  Solenhofen, 
and  of  the  wings  of  coleopterous  insects,  mixed 
with  bones  of  Pterodactyles,  in  the  oolitic  slate 
of  Stonesfield,  near  Oxford,  proves  that  large 
insects  existed  at  the  same  time  with  them,  and 
may  have  contributed  to  their  supply  of  food. 
We  know  that  many  of  the  smaller  Lizards  of 
existing  species  are  insectivorous ;  some  are  also 
carnivorous,  and  others  omnivorous,  but  the 
head  and  teeth  of  two  species  of  Pterodactyle, 
are  so  much  larger  and  stronger  thaa  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  capture  of  insects,  that  the 
larger  species  of  them  may  possibly  have  fed  on 
fishes,  darting  upon  them  from  the  air  after  the 
manner  of  Sea  Swallows  and  Solan  Geese. 
The  enormous  size  and  strength  of  the  head  and 
teeth  of  the  P.  Crassirostris,  would  not  only 
have  enabled  it  to  catch  fish,  but  also  to  kiU 
and  devour  the  few  small  marsupial  mammalia 
which  then  existed  upon  the  land. 

The  entire  range  of  ancient  anatomy,  affords 
few  more  striking  examples  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  laws,  which  connect  the  extinct  animus  of 
the  fossil  creation  with  existing  oi^anized  beings, 
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than  those  we  have  been  examining  in  the  case 
of  the  Pterodactyle.  We  find  the  details  of 
parts  which,  from  their  minuteneae  should 
seem  insignificant,  acquiring  great  importance 
in  snch  an  investigation  as  we  are  now  conduct- 
ing ;  they  shew  not  less  distinctly,  than  the  co- 
lossal limbs  of  the  most  gigantic  quadrupeds,  a 
numerical  coincidence,  and  a  concurrence  of 
fwoportions,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  refer 
to  the  effect  of  accident ;  and  which  point 
out  unity  of  purpose,  and  deliberate  design,  in 
some  intelligent  First  Cause,  from  which  they 
were  all  derived.  We  have  seen  that  whilst  all 
the  laws  of  existing  organization  in  the  order  of 
Lizards,  are  rigidly  maintained  in  the  Pterodac- 
tyles;  still,  as  Lizards  modified  to  more  like 
birds  and  Bats  in  the  air,  they  received,  in 
each  part  of  their  frame,  a  perfect  adaptation  to 
their  state.  We  have  dwelt  more  at  length  on 
the  minutiee  of  their  mechanism,  because  they 
convey  us  back  into  ages  so  exceedingly  remote, 
and  show  that  even  in  those  distant  m-as,  the 
same  care  of  a  common  Creator,  which  we  wit- 
ness in  the  mechanism  of  our  own  bodies,  and 
those  of  the  myriads  of  inferior  creatures  that 
move  around  us,  was  extended  to  the  structure  of 
creatures,  that  at  first  sight  seem  made  up  only 
of  monstrosities. 
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SECTION  IX. 
MEGALOSAURUS.* 

The  Megalosaurus,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a 
Lizard,  of  great  size,  of  which,  although  no 
skeleton  has  yet  been  found  entire,  so  many 
perfect  bones  and  teeth  have  been  discovered 
in  the  same  quarries,  that  we  are  nearly  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
its  limbs,  as  if  they  Iiad  been  found  together 
in  a  single  block  of  stone.* 

From  the  size  and  proportions  of  these  bones, 
as  compared  with  existing  Lizards,  Cuvier 
concludes  the  Megalosaurus  to  have  been  an 
enormous  reptile,  measuring  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  in  length,  and  partaking  of  the  structure  of 
the  Crocodile  and  the  Monitor. 

*  This  genus  was  established  by  the  Author,  in  a  Memoir, 
published  to  the  Geol.  Trans,  of  London,  (Vol.  1.,  N.  S.  Pt.  2, 
1S24),  and  was  founded  upon  specimens  discovered  in  the 
oolitic  slate  of  StooeBfield,  near  Oxford,  the  place  in  which 
these  bones  have  as  yet  chieHy  occurred.  Mr.  Mantell  has 
discovered  remains  of  the  same  animal  in  the  Wealdcn  fresh-watei 
formation  of  Tilgate  Forest ;  and  from  this  circumstance  we  infer 
that  it  existed  during  the  deposition  of  the  entire  series  of  oolitic 
strata.  The  author,  in  1B36,  saw  fragments  of  a  jaw,  containing 
teeth,  and  of  some  other  bones  of  Megalosaurus,  in  the  museum 
Bt  Besan^on,  from  the  oolit£  of  that  neighbourhood. 
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As  the  femur  and  tibia  measure  nearly  three 
feet  each,  the  entire  hind  leg  must  have  attained 
a  length  of  nearly  two  yards :  a  metatarsal 
bone,  thirteen  inches  loag,  indicates  a  corres- 
ponding length  in  the  foot.*  The  bones  of 
the  thigh  and  leg  are  not  solid  at  the  centre, 
as  in  Crocodiles,  and  other  aquatic  quadrupeds, 
but  have  large  medullary  cavities,  like  the 
bones  of  terrestrial  animals.  We  learn  from 
this  circumstance,  added  to  the  character  of 
the  foot,  that  the  Megalosaurus  lived  chiefly 
upon  the  land. 

In  the  internal  condition  of  these  fossil  bones, 
we  see  the  same  adaptation  of  the  skeleton  to 
its  proper  element,  which  now  distinguishes  the 
bfHies  of  terrestrial,  from  those  of  aquatic  Sau- 
rians-t  In  the  Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri, 
whose  paddles  were  calculated  exclusively  to 
move  in  water,  even  the  lai^^t  bones  of  the 
arms  and  legs  were  solid  throughout.  Their 
weight  would  in  no  way  have  embarrassed  their 
action  in  the  fiuid  medium  they  inhabited ;  but  in 
the  huge  Megalosaurus,  and  still  more  gigantic 
Iguanodon,  which  are  shown  by  the  character  of 
their  feet  to  have  been  fitted  to  move  on  land, 
the  lai^er  bones  of  the  legs  were  diminished 

•  See  Geol.  Trans.  2nd  Beries,  Vol.  3,  p.  427,  PI.  41. 

t  I  learn  from  Mr.  Owen  that  the  long  bones  of  land  Tor- 
toises have  a  close  cancellous  internal  structure,  but  not  a  me- 
dullary  cavity. 
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in  weight,  by  being  internally  hollow,  and  having 
their  cavities  filled  with  the  light  material  of 
marrow,  while  their  cylindrical  form  tended  also 
to  combine  this  lightness  with  strength.* 
The  form  of  the  teeth   fdiews   the  M^^o- 


■  The  medallary  cavitiea  in  tbe  fossil  bones  of  Megalosaurus, 
rrom  Stonesfield,  are  usually  filled  with  calcareons  spar.  la  the 
Oxford  Hvaeum  jthere  u  a  ^Kcimea  from  the  Wealden  freih- 
water  fonnatioD  at  Laogton,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  ia 
perhaps  unique  amongst  organic  remaiDS  :  it  presents  the  curious 
fact  of  a  perfect  cast  of  the  interior  of  a  large  bone,  appa- 
rently the  femur  of  a  Megalosaurus,  exhibiting  tbe  exact  form 
and  ramifications  of  the  niarrow,  whilst  the  bone  itself  hai 
entirely  perished.  The  substance  of  this  cast  is  fine  sand, 
cemented  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  its  form  distinctly  represents 
all  the  minute  reticulations,  mth  which  the  marrow  filled  the 
intercolomniations  of  the  canoelli,  near  tbe  extremity  of  the 
bone.  It  exhibiu  also  casts  of  the  perforatioDs  aJoi^  the 
internal  parietes,  whereby  the  vessels  entered  obliquely  from 
the  exterior  of  the  bone,  to  communicate  with  the  marrow. 
A  mould  of  tbe  exterior  of  the  same  bone  has  been  also  formed 
by  the  sandstone  in  which  it  was  imbedded :  hence,  although  tbe 
bone  itself  has  perished,  we  have  precise  representations  both  of 
its  external  form  and  internal  cavities,  and  a  model  of  the  mar- 
row that  6)led  this  femur,  nearly  as  perfect  as  could  be  made  by 
pouring  wax '  into  an  empty  marrow-bone,  and  corroding  away 
the  bone  with  acid.  The  sand  which  formed  this  cast  must  have 
entered  the  medullary  cavity  by  a  fracture  across  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  bone,  which  was  wanting  in  the  specimen. 

From  this  nataral  preparation  of  andent  anatomy  we  learn 
that  tbe  disposition  of  marrow,  and  its  connection  with  tbe  reti- 
culated extremities  of  the  interior  of  the  femur,  were  the  same  in 
these  gigantic  Lizards  of  a  former  world,  as  in  medullary  cavi- 
ties of  existing  species. 
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saurus  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  carni- 
Torous :  it  probably  fed  od  smallCT  reptileci, 
such  as  Crocodiles  and  Tortoises,  whose  re- 
maios  abound  in  the  same  strata  with  its  bones. 
It  may  ako  have  taken  to  the  water  in  pursuit  of 
Plesiosauri  and  fishes.* 

The  most  important  part  of  the  M^alo- 
saurus  yet  found,  consists  of  a  iragment  of  the 
lower  jaw,  containing  many  teeth,  (PI.  23, 
Figs,  r — a").  The  form  of  this  jaw  shows  that 
the  head  was  terminated  by  a  stra^ht  and 
narrow  snout,  compressed  laterally  like  that  of 
the  Delphinus  Gan^eticus. 

As  in  all  animals,  the  jaws  and  teeth  form 
the  most  characteristic  parts,  I  shall  limit  my 
present  observations  to  a  few  striking  circum- 
stances in  the  dentition  of  the  Megaloaaurus. 
From  these  we  learn  that  the  animal  was  a 
reptile,  closely  allied  to  some  of  our  modem 
Lizards;  and  viewing  the  teeth  as  instruments 
for  providing  food  to  a  carnivorous  creature  of 
enormous  magnitude,  they  appear  to  have  been 
admirably  adapted  to  the  destructive  office  for 
which   they  were    deigned.    Their   form  and 


*  Mr.  Broderip  informs  me  that  a  living  Iguaoa  (I.  Tubercu- 
lata],  in  the  garden!  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  in  the 
summer  of  1 834,  was  observed  frequently  to  enter  the  water,  and 
swim  across  a  small  pond,  using  its  long  tail  as  the  instrument  of 
pn^^ression,  and  keeping  its  fore  feet  motionless. 
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mechanism  will  best  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  figures  in  PI.  23.* 

In  the  structure  of  these  teeth,  (PI.  23, 
Figs.  1,  2,  3),  we  find  a  combination  of 
mechanical  contrivaDces  analogous  to  those 
which  are  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the 
knife,  the  sabre,  and  the  saw.  When  first  pro- 
truded above  the  gum,  (PI.  23,  Figs.  1'.  2'.)  the 
apex  of  each  tooth  presented  a  double  cutting 
edge  of  serrated  enamel.  In  this  stage,  its 
pmition  and  line  of  action  were  nearly  vertical, 
and  its  form  like  that  of  the  two^ged  point 
of  a  sabre,  cutting  equally  on  each  side.  As 
the  tooth  advanced  in  growth,  it  became  curved 

•  The  outer  margin  of  the  jaw  (PI.  23,  Fig,  1'.  y.)  rises 
netrl;  an  inch  above  its  inner  margin,  forming  a  continuoas  la- 
teral  parapet  to  support  the  teeth  on  the  exterior  side,  where  the 
greatest  support  was  necessary  ;  whilst  the  inner  ma^JD  (Pt.  23, 
Fig.  1')  throws  np  a  series  of  triangulBT  plates  of  bout,  forming 
a  2ig-tag  bnttress  along  the  interior  of  the  alveoli.  From  the 
centre  of  each  triangular  plate,  a  bony  partition  crosses  to  the 
outer  parapet,  thus  completing  the  successive  alveoli.  The  new 
teeth  are  seen  in  the  angle  between  each  triangular  plate,  rising 
in  reserve  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  older  teeth,  as  often  as  pro- 
gressive growth,  or  accidental  fractnre,  may  render  such  lenenal 
necessary ;  and  thus  affording  an  exuberant  provision  for  a  rapid 
succession  and  restoration  of  these  most  essential  implements. 
They  were  formed  in  distinct  cavities,  by  the  side  of  the  old  teeth, 
towards  the  interior  surface  of  the  jaw,  and  probably  expelled 
them  by  the  usual  process  of  pressure  and  absorption ;  insinuat- 
ing themselves  into  the  cavities  thus  left  vacant.  Iliis  contri- 
vance for  the  renewal  of  teeth  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  dentition  of  many  species  of  existing  Lizards. 
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backwards,  in  the  form  of  a  pruning  knife, 
(PI.  23,  Figs.  1.2. 3.),  and  the  edge  of  serrated 
enamel  waa  continued  downwards  to  the  base  of 
the  inner  and  cutting  side  of  the  tooth.  (Fig- 1, 
B.  D.)i  whilst,  on  the  onter  side,  a  similar 
edge  descended,  but  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
point  (Fig.  1,  B.  to  C),  and  the  convex  portion 
of  the  tooth  (A.)  became  blunt  and  thick,  as  the 
back  of  a  knife  is  made  thick,  for  the  purpc^e 
of  producing  strength.  The  strength  of  the 
tooth  was  further  increased  by  the  expansion 
of  its  sides,  (as  represented  in  the  transverse 
section.  Fig.  4,  A.  D).  Had  the  serrature 
continued  along  the  whole  of  the  blunt  and 
convex  portion  of  the  tooth,  it  would,  in  this 
position,  have  possessed  no  useful  cutting  power; 
it  ceased  precisely  at  the  point  (C),  beyond 
which  it  could  no  longer  be  effective.  In  a 
tooth  thus  formed  for  cutting  along  its  concave 
edge,  each  movement  of  the  jaw  combined  the 
power  of  the  knife  and  saw ;  whilst  the  apex, 
in  making  the  first  incision,  acted  like  the  two- 
edged  point  of  a  sabre.  The  backward  curva- 
ture of  the  fuU-^rown  teeth,  enabled  them  to 
retain,  like  barbs,  the  prey  which  they  had 
penetrated.  In  these  adaptations,  we  see  con- 
trivances, which  human  ingenuity  has  also 
adopted,  in  the  preparation  of  various  instru- 
ments of  art. 

In  a  former  chapter  (Ch.  XIII.)  I  endea- 
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Toured  to  show  that  the  establishment  of  cami- 
T<Hrou9  races  throughout  the  animal  kingdom 
tends  materially  to  diminish  the  aggregate 
amount  of  animal  saving.  The  provision  (^ 
teeth  and  jaws,  adapted  to  effect  the  work  of 
death  most  speedily,  is  highly  subsidiary  to  the 
accomplisbmeDt  of  this  deurable  end.  We  act 
ourselves  on  ttiis  conviction,  under  the  impulse 
of  pure  humanity,  when  we  provide  the  moat 
efficient  instruments  to  produce  the  instantane- 
ous, and  most  easy  death,  of  the  innumerable 
animals  that  are  daily  slaughtered  for  the  sup- 
ply of  human  food. 


IGUANODON." 

As  the  reptiles  hitherto  considered  appear  from 
their  teeth  to  have  been  carnivorous,  so  we  find 
extinct  species  of  the  same  great  family,  that 
assumed  the  character  and  office  of  herisivcon. 
For  our  knowledge  of  this  genus,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  scientific  researches  of  Mr.  Man- 
tell.  This  indefatigable  historian  of  the  Weal- 
den   fresh-water  formation,  has  not  only  found 


*  See  PI.  1,  Fig.  46,  and  PI.  24;  and  Mantelt'a  Geology  of 
Suues,  ud  of  the  South-east  of  England. 
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the  remaias  of  the  Plesiosanrus,  MegaloeauruB, 
HylsBosaorus,*  and  several  species  of  Cro- 
codiles and  Tortoises  in  these  deposits,  of  a 
period  intermediate  between  the  oolitic  and 
cretaceous  series,  but  has  also  discovered  in 
Tilgate  Forest  the  remains  of  the  Ig;uanodon. 
a  reptile  much  more  gigantic  than  the  M^a- 
losaunis,  and  which,  from  the  character  of  its 
teeth,  appears  to  have  been  herbivorous-t  The 
teeth  of  the  Iguanodon  are  so  precisely  similar, 
in  the  principles  of  their  construction,  to  the 
teeth  of  the  modem   Iguana,   as  to  leave  no 

*  He  HylseosauruB,  or  lizard  of  the  Weald,  was  discovered 
in  Tilgate  Forest,  in  Susses,  in  1832.  This  extraordinary  Lizard 
was  probably  about  twenty-five  feet  long.  Its  most  peculiar  cha- 
racter consiata  ia  the  remains  of  a  serie*  of  long,  flat,  and  pointed 
bones,  which  leems  to  have  formed  an  enormous  dermal  fringe, 
like  the  horoy  spines  on  the  back  of  the  modern  Iguana.  These 
bones  vary  in  length  from  five  to  seventeen  inches,  and  in  width 
rroni  three  to  seven  inches  and  a  half  at  the  base.  To^^ther 
with  them  were  found  the  remabs  of  large  dermal  bones,  or  thick 
scales,  which  were  probably  lodged  in  the  akin. 

t  The  Iguanodon  has  hitherto  been  found  only,  with  one  ex- 
ception, in  the  Wealden  fresh-water  formation  of  the  south  of 
England,  (PI.  1,  sec.  22.),  intermediate  between  the  marine 
ocdidc  depoHU  of  the  Portland  stone  and  those  of  the  green* 
■and  formation  in  the  cretaceous  series.  The  discovery,  ta 
1834,  (Phil.  Mag.  July  1834,  p.  77),  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  akeletoD  of  one  of  these  animals,  in  strata  of  the 
latter  formation,  in  the  quanies  of  Kentish  Rag,  near  Maid- 
atone,  shews  that  the  duration  of  this  animal  did  not  cease  with 
the  completion  of  the  Wealden  series.  The  individual  from 
which  this  skeleton  was  derived  had  probably  been  drifted  to  sea, 
M  those  which  afibrded  the  bones  found  in  the  fresh-water  depo- 
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doubt  cf  the  near  connection  of  this  most  gi- 
gantic extinct  reptile  with  the  Iguanas  of  our 
dwn  time.  When  we  consider  that  the  largest 
living  Iguana  rarely  exceeds  five  feet  in  lei^th, 
whilst  the  congenerous  fossil  animal  must  have 
hem  nearly  twelve  times  as  long,  we  cannot 
b«t  be  impressed  by  the  discovery  of  a  resem- 
blance, amounting  almost  to  identity,  between 
such  characteristic  oi^ns  as  the  teeth,  in  me 
of  the  most  enormous  among  the  extinct  reptiles 
of  the  fossil  world,  and  those  of  a  genus  whose 
laigest  species  is  comparatively  so  diminutive. 
According  to  Cuvier,  the  common  Iguana  in- 
habits all  the  warm  regions  of  America :  it 
lives  chiefly  upon  trees,  eating  fruits,  and  seeds, 
and  leaves.  The  female  occasionally  visits  the 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  the  sand 
its  eggs,  which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a 
pigeon.* 

■iu  lubjacent  to  thii  marine  formation,  bad  been  drift«d  into  an 
eituaiy.  Iliis  unique  skeletoii  ii  now  in  the  muaeum  of  Mr. 
Hant«il,  and  confinna  nearly  all  his  conjecture!  respecting 
the  many  iniulated  bones  which  he  bad  referred  to  the  Igna- 
nodon. 

*  In  tbei\ppendix  to  a  paper  in  the  Geol.  Trans.  Lond.  (N.  S. 
Vol,  III.  Pt.  3)  on  the  fouil  bonei  of  the  IguanodoDflbund  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  file  of  Purbeck,  I  have  mentioned  the 
following  facts,  illuitratiTe  of  the  berbiforous  babiu  <rf'  the  living 
Iguana. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,"  Mr.  W.  J.  Broderip  saw  a  living 
Iguana,  about  two  feet  long,  in  a  hothouse  at  Mr.  Miller's  nur- 
sery gardens,  near  Bristol.     It  had  refused  to  eat  insects,  and 
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As  the  modem  Iguana  is  found  only  in  the 
warmest  regions  of  the  present  earth,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  a  similar,  if  not  a  still 
warmer  climate,  prevailed  at  the  time  when  so 
huge  a  Lizard  as  the  Iguanodon  inhabited  what 
are  now  the  temperate  regions  of  the  southern 
coasts  of  England.  We  know  from  the  frag- 
ment of  a  femur,  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Mantell,  that  the  thigh-bone  of  this  reptile 
much  exceeded  in  bulk  that  of  the  larger 
Elephant :  this  fragment  presents  a  circumfe- 
rence of  twenty-two  inches  in  its  smallest  part, 
and  the  entire  length  must  have  been  between 
four  and  live  feet.  Comparing  the  proportions  of 
this  monstrous  bone  with  those  of  the  fossil  teeth 
with  which  it  is  associated,  it  appears  that  they 
bear  to  one  another  nearly  the  same  ratio  that 
the  femur  of  the  Iguana  bears  to  the  similarly 
constructed  and  peculiar  teeth  of  that  animal.* 

other  kinds  of  animal  food,  until  happening  to  be  near  some 
kidney-bean  plants  that  were  in  the  house  for  forcing,  it  begaa 
to  eat  of  their  leaves,  and  was  from  that  time  forth  supplied  from 
these  plants."  In  1 828,  Captain  Belcher  found,  is  the  island  of 
Isabella,  swarms  of  Iguanas,  that  appeared  omnivorous ;  they 
fed  voraciously  on  the  e^;s  of  birds,  and  the  intestines  of  fowls 
and  insects. 

*  From  a  careful  comparison  of  the  bones  of  the  Iguanodon 
with  those  of  the  Iguana,  made  by  taking  an  average  from  the 
proportions  of  different  bones  from  eight  separate  parts  of  the 
respective  skeletons,  Mr.  Mantell  has  arrived  at  these  dimensions 
as  being  the  proportionate  measures  of  the  following  puts  of  this 
extraordinary  reptile  : 
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It  has  been  stated,  in  the  preceding  section, 
that  the  lai^  medullary  cavities  in  the  femur 
of  the  Iguanodon,  and  the  form  of  the  bones  of 
the  feet,  show  that  this  animal,  like  the  Megalo- 
sauras,  was  constructed  to  more  on  land. 

A  further  analogy  between  the  extinct  fossil 
and  the  recent  Iguana  is  offered  by  the  presence 
in  both  of  a  horn  of  bone  upon  the  nose,  (PI.  24, 
Fig.  14).  The  concurrence  of  peculiarities  so 
remarkable  as  the  anion  of  this  nasal  horn  with 
a  mode  of  dentition  of  which  there  is  no  ex- 
ample, except  in  the  Iguanas,  affords  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  universality  of  the  laws 
of  co-existence,  which  prevailed  no  less  con- 
stantly throughout  the  extinct  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  the  fossil  world,  than  they  do  among  the 
living  members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

FcM. 

Lengith  Troin  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the  Uil 70 

Length  of  Uil 52J 

CircumfeKDCe  of  body 14| 

Hr.  Mantell  ci^l^ulates  the  femur  of  the  Iguanodon  to  be  twenty 
times  the  size  of  that  of  a  modern  Iguftna ;  but  as  animals  do 
not  increase  in  length  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  bulk,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Iguanodon  attained  the  enormous  length  of  one 
hundred  feet,  although  it  approached  perhaps  nearly  to  seventy 
feet. 

Aa  the  Iguanodon,  from  its  enormous  bulk,  must  hate  been 
unable  to  mount  on  trees,  it  could  not  have  applwd  its  tail  to  the 
tame  purpose  as  the  Iguana,  to  assist  in  climbing ;  and  the  lon- 
gitudinal diameter  of  its  caudal  vertebrm  is  much  less  in  propor- 
tion than  in  the  Iguana,  and  shewa  the  entire  tail  to  have  been 
comparatively  shorter. 
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Teeth. 


As  the  teeth  are  the  most  characteristic  and 
important  parts  of  the  animal,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  extract  from  them  evidence  of  design,  both 
in  their  construction  and  mode  of  renewal,  and 
also  in  their  adaptation  to  the  office  of  consum- 
ing vegetables,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. They  are  not  lodged  in  distinct  sockets, 
like  the  teeth  of  Crocodiles,  but  fixed,  as  in 
Lizards,  along  the  internal  face  of  the  dental 
bone,  to  which  they  adhere  by  one  side  of  the 
bony  substance  of  their  root.    (PI.  24,  Fig.  13.) 

The  teeth  of  most  herbivorous  quadrupeds, 
(exclusively  of  the  defensive  tusks),  are  divided 
into  two  classes  of  distinct  office,  viz.  incisors 
and  molars ;  the  former  destined  to  collect  and 
sever  vegetable  substances  from  the  ground,  or 
from  the  parent  plant ;  the  latter  to  grind  and 
masticate  them  on  their  way  towards  the  sto- 
mach. The  living  Iguanas,  which  are  in 
great  part  herbivorous,  afibrd  a  striking  excep- 
tion to  this  economy :  as  their  teeth  are  little 
fitted  for  grinding,  they  transmit  their  food  very 
slightly  comminuted  into  the  stomach. 

Our  giant  Iguanodon,  also,  had  teeth  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Iguana,  and  of  so  herbivorous  a 
character,  that  at  first  sight  they  were  supposed 
by  Cuvier  to  be  the  teeth  of  a  Rhinoceros. 
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The  examinatioD  of  these  teeth  witl  lead  us  to 
the  discovery  of  remarkable  contriTances,  adapt- 
ing them  to  the  function  of  cropping  tough  ve- 
getable food,  such  as  the  Clathraria,  and  similar 
plants,  which  are  found  buried  with  the  Igua- 
nodon,  might  have  afforded.  We  know  the  form 
and  power  of  iron  pince»  to  gripe  and  tear 
nails  from  their  lodgment  in  wood :  a  still  more 
powerful  kind  of  pincers,  or  nippers,  is  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  cutting  wire,  which 
yields  to  them  nearly  as  readily  as  thread  to  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Our  figures  (PI.  24,  Figs.  6, 
7,  8,  12)  show  the  place  of  the  cutting  edges, 
and  form  of  curvature,  and  points  of  enlargement 
and  contraction,  in  the -teeth  of  the  Iguanodon, 
to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  these  powerful  metallic  tools ;  and  the 
mechanical  advantages  of  such  teeth,  as  in- 
struments for  tearing  and  cutting,  must  have 
been  similar.* 

The  teeth  exhibit  also  two  kinds  of  provisions 
to  maintain  sharp  edges  along  the  cutting 
surface,  from  their  first  protrusion,  until  they 
were  worn  down  to  the  very  stump.    The  first 


■  Fig.  2,  represents  the  front  of  a  young  tooth;  and  Figs.  .5, 
6,  7,  8,  the  front  of  four  other  teeth,  thrown  slightly  into  profile. 
In  all  of  these  we  recognise  a  near  approach  to  the  form  of  the 
nipping  pincers,  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  at  the  upper  margin  of 
the  enamel.  The  enamel  is  here  expressed  by  wavy  lines,  which 
represent  ite  actual  structure :  it  is  placed  only  in  front,  like  the 
enamel  in  front  of  the  incisors  of  Rodentia. 
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of  these  is  a  sharp  and  serrated  edge,  extending 
on  each  side  downwards,  from  the  point  to  the 
broadest  portion  of  the  body  of  the  tooth.  (See 
Figs.  1,  2,  6,  8,  12,  Sec.) 

The  second  provision  is  one  of  compensation 
for  the  gradual  destruction  of  this  serrated  edge, 
by  substituting  a  plate  of  thin  enamel,  to 
maintain  a  cutting  power  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  tooth,  until  its  entire  substance  was  con- 
sumed in  serrice.* 

Whilst  the  crown  of  the  tooth  was  thus  gra- 
dually diminishing  above,  a  simultaneous  ah- 
scMTption  of  the  root  went  on  below,  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  a  new  tooth  rising  to  replace  the 
old  one,  until  by  this  continual  consumption  at 
both  extremities,  the  middle  portion  of  the  older 
tooth  was  reduced  to  a  hollow  stump,  (Figs.  10, 
11),  which  fell  from  the  jaw  to  make  room  for  a 

*  This  perpetual  edge  resulted  from  the  enamel  being  placed 
only  on  the  front  of  the  tooth,  like  that  on  the  inclsore  of  Ro- 
dentia.  As  the  softer  material  of  the  tooth  itself  must  have  worn 
away  more  readily  than  this  enamel,  and  most  readily  at  the  pan 
remotest  from  it,  an  obliqne  section  of  the  crown  was  thus  perpe- 
tually maintained,  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  in  front,  like  that  of 
the  nippers.     (See  Figs.  7.  8.  12.) 

The  younger  tooth,  (Fig.  1 ),  when  first  protruded,  was  lancet- 
shaped,  with  a  serrated  edge,  extending  on  each  side  downwards, 
from  the  point  to  its  broadest  portion,  as  in  the  liring  Iguana. 
(PI.  24./.  13,  and  Fig.  4.)  TTiia  serrature  ceased  at  the  broadest 
diameter  of  the  tooth,  i.  e.  precisely  at  the  line,  below  which,  had 
they  been  continued,  they  would  ha?e  had  BO  effect  in  cutting. 
(PI,  14.  f.  i.  6.  8.  9,  12.)  As  these  saws  were  gradually  worn 
away,  the  cutting  power  was  transferred  to  the  enamel  in  front. 
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more  efficient  succeflaor.*  In  this  la^  stage  the 
form  of  the  tooth  had  entirely  changed,  and  the 
crown  had  become  flat,  like  the  crown  of  worn- 
out  human  incisors,  and  capable  of  performing 
imperfect  mastication  after  the  cutting  powers 
had  diminished.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  other 
example  of  teeth  which  possess  the  same  me- 
chanical advantages  as  instruments  of  cutting 
and  tearing  portions  of  vegetable  matter  from 
tough  and  rigid  plants.  In  this  curious  piece 
of  animal  mechanism,  we  find  a  varied  adjust- 
ment of  all  parts  and  proportions  of  the  tooth, 
to  the  exercise  of  peculiar  functions ;  attended 
by  compensations  adapted  to  shifting  conditions 
of  the  instrument,  during  different  stages  of  its 

BDd  here  we  find  a  prorUion  of  another  kind  U  give  efficacy  and 
strength.  The  front  was  traversed  longitudinally  by  alternate 
ridges  and  furrows,  (PI.  24,  Tigs.  %,  5,  6,  7,  B),  the  ridges 
serving  aa  ribs  or  buttresses  to  strengthen  and  prevent  the 
enamel  from  seating  off,  and  forming,  together  with  the  furrows, 
an  edge  slightly  wavy,  and  disposed  in  a  series  of  minute  googes, 
or  fluted  chisels :  hence  the  tooth  became  an  instrument  of  greater 
power  to  cut  tough  vegetables  under  the  action  of  the  jaw,  than 
if  the  enamel  had  been  in  a  continuouB  straight  line.  By  these 
contrivancea,  alto  it  continued  effective  during  every  at^e 
through  which  it  passed,  from  the  serrated  lancet-point  of  the 
new  tooth,  (Fig.  1),  to  iU  final  consumption.     (Fig.  10,  II.) 

>  In  PL  24,  Fig.  13,  the  jaw  of  a  recent  Iguana  exhibiu  the 
commencemeDt  of  this  process,  and  a  number  of  young  teeth  ai« 
seen  forcing  their  way  upwards,  and  causing  absorption  at  the 
base  of  the  older  teeth.  Figs.  10,  ll,exhibit  the  effect  of  simi- 
lar absorption  upon  the  residuary  stump  of  the  fossil  tooth  of  an 
Iguauodon. 
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consampttoD.  And  we  must  estimate  the  works 
of  nature  by  a  different  Btandard  from  that  which 
we  apply  to  the  productions  of  human  art,  if 
we  can  view  such  examples  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance, united  with  so  much  economy  of  ex- 
penditure, and  with  such  anticipated  adaptations 
to  varying  conditions  in  their  application,  with- 
out feeling  a  profound  conviction  that  all  this 
adjustment  has  resulted  from  design  and  high 
intelligence. 


SECTION  XI. 
AMPHIBIOUS  DAURIANS  ALLIEO  TO  CBOCODILES. 

The  fossil  reptiles  of  the  Crocodilean  family  do 
not  deviate  sufficiently  from  living  genera,  to 
require  any  description  of  peculiar  and  discon- 
tinued contrivances,  like  those  we  have  seen  in 
the  Ichthyosaums,  Plesiosaurus,  and  Pterodac- 
tyle ;  but  their  occurrence  in  a  fossil  state  is  of 
high  importance,  as  it  shows  that  whilst  many 
forms  of  vertebrated  animals  have  one  after  ano- 
ther been  created,  and  become  extinct,  during 
the  successive  geological  changes  of  the  surface 
of  our  globe;  there  are  others  which  have  sur- 
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▼ived  all  these  changes  and  revolutionB,  and  bUU 
retain  the  leading  featuree  under  which  they  first 
appeared  upon  our  planet. 

If  we  look  to  the  state  of  the  earth,  and  the 
character  of  its  population,  at  the  time  when 
Crocodilean  forms  were  first  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  we  find  that  the  highest 
class  of  living  beings  were  reptiles,  and  that 
the  only  other  vertebrated  animals  which  then 
existed  were  fishes ;  the  carnivorous  reptiles  at 
this  early  period  most  tho^fore  have  fed  chiefly 
upon  them,  and  if  in  the  existing  family  of 
Crocodiles  there  be  any,  that  are  in  a  peculiar 
degree  piscivorous,  their  form  is  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  those  most  ancient  fossil  genera, 
whose  chief  supply  of  food  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  fishes. 

In  the  living  sub-genera  of  the  Crocodilean 
family,  we  see  the  elongated  and  slender  beak 
of  the  Gavial  of  the  Ganges,  constructed  to  feed 
on  fishes  ;  whilst  the  shorter  and  stronger  snout 
of  the  broad-nosed  Crocodiles  and  Alligators 
^ves  them  the  power  of  seizing  and  devouring 
quadrupeds,  diat  come  to  the  banks  of  rivers 
in  hot  countries  to  drink.  As  there  were  scarcely 
any  mammalia  *  during  the  secondary  periods, 
whilst  the  waters  were  abundantly  stored  with 

*  The  small  Oposauma  in  the  oolite  foimation  at  Stonesfield, 
nfar  Oxford,  are  the  only  land  mammalia  whose  bones  have 
beeo  yet  discovered  in  any  strata  more  ancient  than  the  tertiary. 
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we  ought,  d  priori,  expect  that  if  any 
Crocodilean  forms  had  then  existed  they  would 
m(»t  nearly  have  resembled  the  modern  Gavia). 
And  we  have  hitherto  found  only  those  genera 
which  have  elongated  beaks,  in  formations  an- 
terior to,  and  including  the  chalk ;  whilst  true 
Crocodiles,  with  a  short  and  broad  snout,  like 
that  of  the  Cayman  and  the  Alligator,  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  strata  of  the  tertiary  periods, 
in  which  the  remains  of  mammalia  abound.* 

During  these  grand  periods  of  lacustrine 
Quunmalia,  in  which  but  few  of  the  present 
genera  of  terrestrial  camivora  had  been  called 
into  existence,  the  important  office  of  controlling 
the  excessive  increase  of  the  aquatic  herbivora 
appears  to  have  been  consigned  to  the  Croco- 
diles, whose  habits  fitted  them,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  for  such  a  service.  Thus,  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Crocodilean  tribe  presents  another 
example  of  the  well  regulated  workings  of  a 

*  Oue  or  these,  found  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  London  clay  of 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  is  engraved,  PI.  26',  Fig  1.  Crocodiles  of 
this  kind  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  of  Heudon,  in  the 
plastic  clay  of  Auteuil,  in  the  London  clay,  in  the  gypsum  of 
Mont  Martre,  and  in  the  lignites  of  Provence. 
-  Ilie  modeTn  broad-nosed  Crocodileans,  though  they  have  the 
power  to  capture  mammalia,  are  not  limited  to  this  kind  of  prey ; 
they  feed  largely  alao  on  fishea,  and  occasionally  on  birds.  This 
omnivorous  character  of  the  exisUng  Crocodilean  family,  seems 
adapted  to  the  present  general  difTiision  of  more  varied  kinds  of 
food,  than  existed  when  the  only  form  of  the  beak  in  this  family 
was  fitted,  like  that  of  the  Oavial,  to  feed  chiefly  on  Fishes. 
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consistent  plan  in  the  economy  of  animated 
nature,  under  which  each  individual,  whilst 
following  its  own  instiuct,  and  pursuing  its 
own  good,  is  instrumental  id  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  family  of  its  cC- 
temporaries. 

Cuvier  observes,  that  the  presence  of  Croco- 
dilean  reptiles,  which  are  usually  inhabitants  of 
fresh  water,  in  various  beds,  loaded  with  the 
remains  of  other  reptiles  and  shells  that  are 
decidedly  marine,  and  the  further  fact  of  their 
being,  in  many  cases,  accompanied  by  fresh- 
water Tortoises,  shows  that  there  must  have 
existed  dry  land,  watered  by  rivers,  in  the  early 
periods  when  these  strata  were  deposited,  and 
long  before  the  formation  of  the  lacustrine  ter- 
tiary strata  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.* 
The  living  species  of  the  Crocodile  family  are 
twelve  in  number,  namely,  one  Gavial,  eight 
true  Crocodiles,  and  three  Alligators.  There  are 
also  many  fossil  species;  no  less  than  six  of 
these  have  been  made  out  by  Cuvier,  and  several 

*  M.  GeoSroy  St.  Hilaire  hu  arranged  the  fowil  Saurians 
with  long;  and  narrow  bealu,  like  that  of  the  Gavial,  under  the 
two  new  genera,  Teleonurus  and  Steneosauru*.  In  the  Teteo- 
■anns,  (PI.  25',  Fig.  2.)  the  nostrils  fonn  almost  a  reitical 
section  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  beak ;  in  the  Steneo- 
•aaras,  (PI.  25',  Pig.  3.)  this  anterior  termination  of  the  nasal 
canal  had  nearly  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  Gavial,  opening 
upwards,  and  being  almost  aemi-circulai  on  each  side. — Recbei- 
«hes  sur  lea  grands  Saniiens,  1831. 
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other^  from  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions in  ^England  remain  to  be  described.* 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to 
enter  into  a  minute  comparison  of  the  osteolt^y 
of  living  and  fossil  genera  and  species  of  this 
family.  We  may  simply  observe,  with  respect 
to  their  similar  manner  of  dentition,  that  they 
all  present  the  same  examples,  of  provision  for 
extraordinary  expenditure  of  teeth,  by  an  UU' 
usually  abundant  store  of  these  most  essential 
organs,  t  As  Crocodiles  increase  to  no  less 
than  four  hundred  times  their  original  bulk, 

•  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  fossil  Teleosauri  yet  disco- 
vered, (see  Pi.  35,  Fig.  1),  was  found  in  the  year  1824,  in  the 
alum  shale  of  the  lias  fonnation  at  Saltwick,  near  Whithy,  and 
is  eagraved  in  Young  and  Bird's  Geological  Survey  of  0>e  York- 
shire Coast,  3d  Ed.  1828 :  iU  entire  length  is  about  eighteen  feet, 
the  breadth  of  the  head  twelve  inches,  the  snout  was  long  and 
slender,  as  in  the  Gavial,  the  teeth,  one  hundred  and  forty  in 
number,  are  all  small  and  slender,  and  placed  in  nearly  a  straight 
line.  The  heads  of  two  other  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
found  near  Whitby,  are  represented  in  the  same  plate.  Figs.  3.  3. 

Someof  the  ungual  phalanges,  which  are  preserved  on  the  hind 
feet  of  this  animal,  Fig.  1 ,  show  that  these  extremities  were  ter- 
minated by  long  and  sharp  claws,  adapted  for  motion  upon  land, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  animal  was  not  exclusively 
marine ;  from  the  nature  of  the  shells  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated, in  the  lias  and  oolKe  formations,  it  is  probable  that  both 
the  Steneosanrns  and  Teleosaurus  frequented  shallow  seas.  Hr. 
Lyell  states  that  the  larger  Alligator  of  the  Ganges  sometime* 
descends  beyond  the  brackish  water  of  the  delta  into  the  sea. 

t  This  mode  of  dentition  has  been  already  exemplified  m 
speaking  of  the  dentition  of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  P.  172,  and 
PI.  11.  A. 
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between  the  period  at  which  they  leave  the  e^ 
and  their  full  maturity,  they  are  provided  with 
a  more  frequent  succession  of  teeth  than  the 
mammalia,  in  order  to  maintain  a  duly  propor- 
tioned supply  during  every  period  of  their  life. 
As  the  predaceous  habits  of  these  animals  cause 
{heir  teeth,  placed  in  so  long  a  jaw,  to  be  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  destruction,  the  same  provi- 
sion serves  also  to  renew  the  losses  which  must 
oflen  be  occasioned  by  accidental  fracture. 

The  existence  of  these  remedial  forces,  thus 
uniformly  adapted  to  supply  anticipated  wants, 
and  to  repair  foreseen  injuries,  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  those  supplementary  contrivances, 
which  give  double  strength  to  the  argument 
from  design,  in  proof  of  the  agency  of  Intelli- 
gence, in  the  construction  and  renovation  of 
the  animal  machinery  wherein  such  contri- 
vances are  introduced. 

The  discovery  of  Crocodilean  forms  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  living  Gavial,  in  the  same  early 
strata  that  contains  the  first  traces  of  the  Ich- 
thyosaurus and  the  Plesiosaurus,  is  a  fact  which 
seems  wholly  at  variance  with  every  theory  that 
would  derive  the  race  of  Crocodiles  from  Ichthy- 
osauri and  Plesiosauri,  by  any  process  of  gradual 
transmutation  or  developement.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  all  these  three  families  of  reptiles 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  simultaneous;  and 
they  all  continued  to  exist  tt^ether  until  the  ter- 
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mination  of  the  secondary  formatiwie ;  when  the 
Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri  became  extinct, 
and  forms  of  Crocodiles,  approaching  to  the 
Cayman  and  the  Alligator,  were  for  the  first 
time  introduced. 


SECTION  XII. 
FOSSIL  TORTOISES,  OR  TE8TUDINATA. 

Among  the  exisUng;  animal  population  of  the 
warmer  r^ions  of  the  earth,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive order  of  reptiles,  comprehended  by  Curier 
under  the  name  of  Chelonians,  or  Tortoises. 
These  are  subdivided  into  four  distinct  families ; 
one  inhabiting  salt  water,  two  others  fresh  water 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  a  fourth  living  entirely 
upon  the  land.  One  of  the  most  striking  cha- 
racters of  this  Order  consists  in  the  provision 
that  is-  made  for  the  defence  of  creatures,  whose 
movements  are  usually  slow  and  torpid,  by  in- 
closing the  body  within  a  double  shield  or  cui- 
rass, formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  vertebrae, 
ribs  and  sternum,  into  a  broad  bony  case. 

The  small  European  Tortoise,  Testudo  Gneca, 
and  the  eatable  Turtle,  Chelonia  Mydas,  are 
familiar  examples  of  this  peciiliar  arrangement 
both  in  terrestrial  and  aquatic  reptiles ;  in  each 
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case  the  shield  affords  compensation  for  the 
want  of  rapidity  of  motion  to  animals  that  have 
no  ready  means  of  escape  by  flight  or  conceal- 
ment from  their  enemies.  We  learn  from  Geo- 
logy that  this  Order  began  to  exist  nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Order  of  Saurians,  and  has 
continued  coextensively  with  them  tlirough  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  unto  the  pre- 
sent time :  their  fossil  remains  present  also  the 
same  threefold  divisions  that  exist  among  mo- 
dem Testudinata,  into  groups  respectiTely  adap- 
ted to  live  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  upon  the 
land. 

Animals  of  this  Order  have  yet  been  found 
only  in  strata  more  recent  than  the  carboniferous 
aeries.*  The  earliest  example  recorded  by  Cu- 
Tier,  (Oss.  Foss.  Vol.  5,  Ft.  2,  p.  525),  is  that  of  a 
very  large  species  of  Sea  Turtle,  the  shell  of 
which  was  eight  feet  long,  occurring  in  the  Mus- 
chelkalk  at  Luneville.  Another  marine  species 
has  been  found  at  Glaris,  in  slate  referrible  to 
the  lower  cretaceous  formation.  A  third  occurs 
in  the  upper  cretaceous  freestone  at  Maestricht. 
All  these  are  associated  with  the  remains  of  other 
animals  that  are  marine ;  and  though  they  differ 
both  Irom  living  Turtles  and  from  one  another, 
they  still  exhibit  such  general  accordance  in 

*  The  fragnient  from  the  CEkithness  slate,  engraved  in  the  Geol. 
Trana.  Lond.  V.  iii.  PI.  16,  Fig.  6,  as  portioni  of  a  trionyx,  a 
pnmouncAd  bj  M.  Agaiaiz  to  be  part  of  a  fish. 
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the  principles  of  their  construction,  witli  the 
conditioos  by  which  existing  Turtles  are  fitted 
for  their  marine  abode,  that  Cuvier  was  at  once 
enabled  to  prooouQce  these  fossil  species  to  have 
been  indubitably  inhabitants  of  the  sea.* 

The  genera  Trionyx  and  Emys.  present  their 
fossil  species  in  the  Wealden  freshwater  forma- 
tions of  the  Secondary  series;  and  still  more 
abundantly  in  the  Tertiary  lacustrine  deposits ; 
all  these  appear  to  have  lived  and  died,  under 
circumstances  analogous  to  those  which  attend 
their  cognate  species  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  present  tropics.    They  have  also  been  found 

*  Plate  25',  Fig.  4,  represenU  a  Turtle  from  the  slate  of 
Olaris :  it  is  shewn  to  have  been  marioe  by  the  unequal  elon> 
gatioD  of  the  toes  in  the  anterior  paddle ;  because,  in  freshwater 
Tortoises,  all  the  toes  are  nearly  equal,  and  of  moderate  length  ; 
and  in  land  Tortoises,  they  are  also  nearly  equal,  and  short ;  but 
in  all  marine  species  they  are  very  long,  and  the  central  toe  of 
the  anterior  paddle,  is  by  much  the  longest  of  all.  The  accord' 
ance  with  t^  latter  condition  in  the  specimen  before  us,  is  at 
once  apparent ;  and  both  in  this  respect  and  in  general  structure, 
it  approaches  very  nearly  to  living  genera.  This  figure  is  copied 
from  Vol.  5,  Pt.  2,  Tab.  14,/  4,  of  the  Oss.  Fosa.  of  Cuvier. 
H.  Agasiiz  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  details  respecting 
important  parts  which  are  imperfectly  represented  in  the  drawing 
from  which  Cuvier's  engraving  was  taken.  "  The  ribs  show 
evidently  that  it  is  pearly  connected  with  the  genera  Chetonia 
and  Sphai^B,  but  referrible  to  no  known  species ;  the  fingers  of 
the  left  fore  paddle  are  five  in  number;  the  two  exterior  are  the 
shortest,  and  have  each  three  articulations ;  and  the  three  in- 
ternal 6ngers,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  the  longest,  have 
each  four  articnlationa,  as  in  the  existing  genera,  Chelonia  and 
SphaigU. 

o.  s 
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iD  marine  deposits,  where  their  admixtare  with 
the  remains  of  Crocodilean  animals  shows  that 
they  were  probably  drifted,  t<^ether  with  them, 
into  the  sea,  £rom  land,  at  no  great  distance.* 

In  the  close  approximation  of  the  generic 
characters  of  these  fossil  Tegtudinata,  of  various 
and  ancient  geological  epochs,  to  those  of  the 
present  day,  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the 
unity  of  design  which  has  pervaded  the  con- 
struction of  animals,  from  the  most  distant 
periods  in  which  these  forms  of  organized  beings 
were  also  called  into  existence.  As  the  paddle 
of  the  Turtle  has  at  all  times  been  adapted  to 
move  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  so  have  the  feet  of 
the  Trionyx  and  Emys  ever  been  constructed 
for  a  more  quiescent  life  in  freshwater,  whilst 
those  of  the  Tortoise  have  been  no  less  uniformly 
fitted  to  creep  and  burrow  upon  land. 

The  remains  of  land  Tortoises  have  been  more 
rarely  observed  in  a  fossil  state.  Cuvier  men- 
tions but  two  examples,  and  these  in  very  recent 
formations  at  Aix,  and  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

Scotland  has  recently  afforded  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  species  of  these  ter- 

*  Thus  two  large  exdoct  species  of  Knys  occur,  together  with 
marine  shells,  in  the  jura  limestone  at  Soleure.  The  Emys  also 
and  Crocodiles,  are  found  in  the  marine  deposits  of  the  London 
clay  at  Sbeppy  and  Harwich ;  and  the  former  is  associated  with 
marine  exuvice  at  Brussels.  Very  perfect  impressions  of  small 
homy  scales  of  Testudinata,  occur  in  the  Oolite  slate  of  Stones- 
field,  near  Oxford. 
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restrial  reptiles,  during  the  period  of  the  New 
red,  or  Vari^ated  sandstone  formation.  (See 
PI.  1,  Sec.  17).  The  nature  of  this  evidence 
is  almost  unique  in  the  history  of  organic 
remains.* 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  on  the  surface  of 
sandstone,  tracks  which  mark  the  pass^e  of 
small  Crustacea  and  other  marine  animals,  whilst 

*  Se«  Dfi  DuDcan's  account  of  tracks  and  footmarks  of  aui- 
mals,  impressed  on  Bandstone  in  the  quarry  of  Cora  Cockle  Huir, 
Dumfdea-shire,  Trans.  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1828. 

Dr.  Duncan  stitea  that  the  strata  which  bear  these  impres- 
sions lie  on  each  other  like  volumes  on  the  shelf  of  a  library,  when 
all  inclining  to  one  side :  that  the  quarry  has  been  worked  to  the 
depth  of  forty-five  feet  from  the  top  of  the  rock  ;  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  depth  similar  impressions  have  been  found,  not  on 
a  single  stmtum  only,  but  on  many  successive  strata  ;  i.  e.  after 
removing  a  large  slab  which  contained  foot-prints,  they  found 
perhaps  the  very  next  stratum  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  or  it 
might  be  less  than  an  inch,  e^ibibiting  a  similar  phenomenon. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  process  by  which  the  irapressioos  were 
made  on  the  sand,  and  subsequently  buried,  was  repeated  at 
successive  intervals. 

I  leara,  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Duncan,  dated  October,  1834, 
that  similar  impressions,  attended  by  nearly  the  same  circum- 
stances, have  recently  been  discovered  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Com  Cockle  Muir,  in  the  Red  sandstone  quaniea  of  Craigs,  two 
miles  east  of  the  town  of  Dumfries.  The  inclination  of  the 
strata  of  this  place  is  about  45°  3.W.  like  that  of  almost  all  the 
sandstone  strata  of  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  these  tracks 
extended  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length  :  in  this  place  also, 
.  as  at  Corn  Cockle  Muir,  no  bones  of  any  kind  have  yet  been 
discovered. 

Sir  William  Jardinc  has  infonned  Dr.  Duncan  that  tracks  of 
animals  have  been  found  also  in  other  quarries  near  Cora  Cockle 
Hair. 
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this  Stone  was  in  a  state  of  loose  sand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Laminated  sandstones  are 
also  often  disposed  in  minute  undulations,  re- 
sembling those  formed  by  the  ripple  of  agitated 
water  upon  sand.* 

The  same  causes,  which  have  so  commonly 
preserved  these  undulations,  would  equally  pre- 
serve any  impressions  that  might  happen  to 
have  been  made  on  beds  of  sand,  by  the  feet 
of  animals ;  the  only  essential  condition  of  such 
preservation  being,  that  they  should  have  be- 
come covered  with  a  further  deposit  of  earthy 
matter,  before  they  were  obliterated  by  any  suc- 
ceeding agitations  of  the  water. 

The  nature  of  the  impressions  in  Dumfries- 

•  In  1831,  Mr.  G.  P.  Scrope,  after  visiting  the  quarries  of 
Dumfriea,  foand  rippled  markings,  and  abundant  foot  trachs  of 
■mall  animals  on  the  Forest  marble  beds  north  of  Bath.  TlteBe 
wercprobably  tracks  of  Crustacea. — See  Phil.  Mag.  May,  1831, 
p.  376. 

We  find  on  the  surface  of  slabs  both  of  the  calcareous  grit, 
and  Stonesfield  slate,  near  Oxford,  and  on  sandstones  of  the 
Wealden  formation,  in  Sussex  and  Dorsetshire,  perfectly  pre- 
served and  petrified  castings  of  marine  worms,  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  holes  bored  by  them  in  the  sand,  while  it  was  yet  soft 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water;  and  within  the  sandstones,  traces 
of  tubular  holes  in  which  the  worms  resided.  The  preservation 
of  these  tubes  and  castings  shews  the  very  quiet  condition  of  the 
bottom,  and  the  gentle  action  of  the  water,  which  brought  the 
materials  that  covered  them  over,  without  disturbing  them. 

Cases  of  this  kind  add  to  the  probability  of  the  preservation  of 
footsteps  of  Tortoises  on  the  Red  sandstone,  and  also  afibrd  proof 
of  the  alternation  of  intervals  of  repose  with  periods  of  violence, 
during  the  destrucrive  processes  by  which  derivatire  strata  were 
formed. 
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Bhire  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  PI.  26.  They 
traverse  the  rock  in  a  direction  either  up  or 
down,  and  not  across  the  surfaces  of  the  strata, 
which  are  now  incHned  at  an  angle  of  38°.  On 
one  slab  there  are  twenty-four  continuous  im- 
pressions of  feet,  forming  a  regular  track,  with 
six  distinct  repetitions  of  the  mark  of  each  foot, 
the  fore-foot  being  differently  shaped  irom  the 
hind-foot ;  the  marks  of  claws  are  also  very 
distinct.* 

Although  these  footst^>s  are  thus  abundant  in 
the  extensive  quarries  of  Corn  Cockle  Muir,  no 
trace  whatever  has  been  found  of  any  portion 
of  the  bones  of  the  animals  whose  feet  they  re- 
present. This  circumstance  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  nature  of  the  siliceous  sand- 
stone having  been  unfavourable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  organic  remains.  The  conditions  which 
would  admit  of  the  entire  obliteration  of  bones, 

•  On  compariQf;  aome  of  these  impressions  with  the  tracks  which 
I  caused  to  be  made  on  sof^  sand,  and  clay,  and  upon  unbaked 
pie-cruet,  by  a  living  Emys  and  Teatudo  Greeca,  I  found  the 
correspondence  with  the  latter  sufficiently  close,  allowing  for 
difierence  of  species,  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  fossil 
footsteps  were  also  impressed  by  the  feet  of  land  Tortoises. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Sapey  and  Whelpley  brooks  near  Tenbury, 
circular  markings  occur  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  are 
referred  by  the  natives  to  the  tracks  of  Horses,  and  the  impres- 
sioas  of  Patten-rings,  and  a  legendary  tale  has  been  applied  to 
explain  their  history.  They  are  caused  by  concretions  of  Marl- 
stooe  and  Iron,  disposed  in  spherical  cases  around  a  solid  core 
of  sandstone,  and  intersected  by  these  water  courses. 
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woiild  in  DO  way  interfere  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  impressions  made  by  feet,  and  speedily . 
filled  up  by  a  succeeding  deposit  of  sand,  which 
would  assume,  with  the  fidelity  of  an  artificial 
plaster  mould,  the  precise  form  of  the  surface 
to  which  it  was  applied. 

Notwithstanding  this  absence  of  bones  from 
the  rocks  which  are  thus  abundantly  impressed 
with  footsteps,  the  latter  alone  suffice  to  assure  us 
both  of  the  existence  and  character  of  the  ani- 
mals by  which  they  were  made.  Their  form  is 
much  too  short  for  the  fiset  of  Crocodiles,  or  any 
othOT  known  Saurians ;  and  it  is  to  the  Testu- 
dinata,  or  Tortoises,  tliat  we  look,  with  most 
probability  of  finding  the  species  to  which  their 
origin  is  due.* 

The  Historian  or  the  Antiquary  may  have 
traversed  the  fields  of  ancient  .or  of  modem 

*  This  evidence  of  footstepM,  on  which  we  are  here  arguiog,  is 
one  which  all  mankind  appeal  to  in  every  condition  of  society. 
The  thief  is  identified  by  the  impression  which  his  shoe  has 
left  near  the  scene  of  bis  depredations.  Captain  Parry  found 
the  tracks  of  human  feet  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  Pos- 
session Bay,  which  appeared  so  fresh,  that  he  at  first  imagined 
them  to  have  been  recently  made  by  some  natives :  on  examina- 
tion they  were  distinctly  ascertained  to  be  the  marks  of  the  shoes 
of  some  of  his  own  crew,  eleven  months  before.  The  frozen  con- 
dition of  the  soil  had  prevented  their  obliteration.  The  Ameri- 
can savage  not  only  identiGes  the  Elk  and  Bison  by  the 
impression  of  their  hoofs,  but  ascertains  also  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  each  animal  had  passed.  From  the  Camel's  track 
upon  the  sand,  the  Arab  can  determine  whether  it  was  heavily  or 
lightly  laden,  or  whether  it  was  lame. 
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battles ;  and  may  have  pursued  the  line  of 
march  of  triumphant  Conquerors,  whose  armies 
trampled  down  the  most  mighty  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  The  winds  and  storms  have  utterly 
obliterated  the  ephemeral  impressions  of  their 
course.  Not  a  track  remains  of  a  single  foot, 
or  a  single  hoof,  of  all  the  countless  millions 
of  men  and  beasts  whose  progress  spread  de- 
solation over  the  earth.  But  the  Reptiles,  that 
crawled  upon  the  half-finished  surface  of  our 
infant  planet,  have  left  memorials  of  their  pas- 
sage, endurii^  and  indeUble.  No  history  hfis 
recorded  their  creation  or  destruction;  their 
very  bones  are  found  no  more  among  the 
fossil  relics  of  a  former  world.  Centuries,  and 
thousands  of  years,  may  have  rolled  away,  be- 
tween the  time  in  which  these  footsteps  were 
impressed  by  Tortoises  upon  the  sands  of  their 
native  Scotland,  and  the  hour  when  they  are 
again'  laid  bare,  and  exposed  to  our  curious  and 
admiring  eyes.  Yet  we  behold  them,  stamped 
upon  the  rock,  distinct  as  the  track  of  the  pass- 
ing animal  upon  the  receot  snow ;  as  if  to  show 
that  thousands  of  years  are  but  as  nothing 
amidst  Eternity — and,  as  it  were,  in  mockery 
of  the  fleeting  perishable  course  of  the  mightiest 
Potentates  among  mankind.* 

*  A  similar  discovery  of  fowil .  footsteps  has  recently  been 
made  in  Saxony,  at  the  village  of  Hessberg,  near  Hildbure- 
haiuen,  in  several  quarries  of  grey  qiiaitzoee  sandstotie,  aller- 
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SECTION  XIII. 


FOSSIL  Fli>HIi:S. 


The  history  of  Fossil  Fishes  is  the  branch 
of  Paleontology  which  has  hitherto  receiTed 
least  attenticm,  in  consequence  of  the  imp^ect 

Dating  with  beds  of  red  sandstooe,  nearly  of  the  same  age  wiUi 
that  of  Dumfries.  (See  PI.  Sff.  26".  26"'.) 

The  following  account  of  them  is  collected  from  notices  by 
Dr.  Hohnbanm  and  Professor  Kaup.  "  The  impressions  of  feet 
are  partly  hollow,  and  partly  in  relief;  all  the  depressions  are 
upon  the  ujqter  surfaces  of  slabs  of  sandstone,  whilst  the  raliefs 
are  only  upon  the  lower  surfaces,  covering  those  which  bear  the 
depressions.  These  reliefs  are  natural  casts,  formed  in  the  sub- 
jacent footsteps  as  in  moulds.  On  one  slab  (see  Fl.  26'),  six 
feet  long  by  five  feet  wide,  there  occur  many  footsteps  of 
more  than  one  animal,  and  of  various  sizes.  The  laiger  im- 
pressions, which  seem  to  be  of  the  hind  foot,  are  ei^t  inches 
long,  and  five  wide.  (See  PI.  26".)  One  was  twelve  inches 
long.  Near  to  each  large  footstep,  and  at  the  regular  dis- 
tance of  an  inch  and  a  half  before  it,  is  a  smaller  print  of  a 
fore  foot,  four  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide.  These  foot- 
steps follow  one  another  in  pairs,  at  intervals  of  fourteen  inches 
from  pair  to  pair,  each  pair  being  in  the  same  line.  Both 
la^  and  small  steps  have  the  great  toes  alternately  on  the 
right  and  lefl  side ;  each  has  the  print  of  five  toes,  and  the  first, 
or  great  toe  is  bent  inwards  lilce  a  thumb.  The  fore  and  hind 
foot  are  nearly  similar  in  form,  thougb  they  differ  so  greatly  in 

On  the  same  slabs  are  other  tracks,  of  smaller  and  diffe- 
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State  of  our  knowledge  of  existing  Fishes.  The 
inaccessible  recesses  of  the  waters  they  inhabit, 
renders  the  study  of  their  nature  and  habits 
much  more  difficult  than  that  of  terrestrial 
animals.  The  arrangement  of  this  large  and 
important  class  of  Vertebrata  was  the  last  great 
work  undertaken  by  Cuvier,  not  long  before  his 
lamented  death,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  spe- 
cies of  living  Fishes  had  come  under  his  obser- 
Tation.     The  full  development  of  their  history 

rently  shaped  feet,  armed  with  oBilg.  Many  of  tbese  (PI.  26') 
resemble  the  impreuions  od  tiie  sandatone  of  DumfrieB,  and  are 
apparently  the  steps  of  Tortoises- 
Professor  Kaup  has  proposed  the  pTOviBioaal  name  of  Chirothe- 
rium  for  tiie  great  unknown  animal  that  formed  the  larger  foot- 
steps, from  the  distant  resemblance,  both  of  the  fore  and  hind 
feet,  to  the  impression  of  a  human  hand ;  and  he  conjectures 
that  they  may  have  been  derived  from  some  quadruped  allied  to 
the  Marsupialia.  The  presence  of  two  small  fossil  mammalia 
related  to  the  Opossnm,  in  the  Oolite  formaU<m  of  Stonesfield, 
and  the  approximation  of  this  order  to  the  class  of  Reptiles,  which 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  (page  73,  iwte),  are  circumstances 
which  give  probability  to  such  a  conjecture.  In  the  Kangaroo, 
the  first  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is  set  obliquely  to  the  others,  like  a 
thumb,  and  the  dbproportion  between  Uie  fore  and  hind  feet  is 
also  very  great. 

A  further  account  of  these  footseps  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Sickler,  in  a  letter  to  Blumenbach,  1834.  Our  figure  (PI.  2G), 
is  copied  from  a  plate  that  accompanies  this  letter;  on  com- 
paring it  with  a  large  slab,  covered  with  similar  footmarks,  from 
the  same  quarries,  lately  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  (1835) 
I  find  that  the  representations,  both  of  the  lai^  and  small  foot- 
steps, correspond  most  accurately.  The  hind  foot  (PI.  36"),  it 
drawn  from  ooe  on  this  slab.     PI.  36'"  is  drawn  from  a  plaster 
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and  numbers,  and  of  the  functions  they  dis-- 
charge  in  the  economy  of  nature,  he  has  left  to 
hia  able  successors. 

The  fact  of  the  formation  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  the  water, 
would  lea.d  us  to  expect  traces  of  the  former 
existence  of  Fbbes,  wherever  we  have  the 
remains  of  aquatic  MoUusca,  Articulata,  and 
Radiata.  Although  a  few  remarkable  places 
have  long  been  celebrated  as  the  repositories  of 
fossil  Fishes,  even  of  these  there  are  some, 
whose  geoli^cal  relations  have  scarcely  yet 
been  ascertained,  while  the  nature  of  their 
Fishes  remains  in  still  greater  obscurity.* 

The  task  of  arranging  all  this  disorder  has 

caal  in  the  British  Mugeum,  taken  from  another  alab  found  in 
the  aame  quarries,  and  impreued  with  footsteps  of  some  small 
aquatic  Reptile. 

Some  fragments  of  bones  were  found  in  the  same  qnarries  with 
these  footateps,  but  were  destroyed. 

A  thin  deposit  of  Green  Marl,  which  la;  upon  the  inferior  bed 
of  sand,  at  the  time  when  the  footsteps  were  impressed,  causes  the 
slabs  above  and  below  it  to  part  readily,  and  exhibit  the  casts 
that  were  formed  by  the  upper  sand,  in  the  prints  that  the 
animals  had  made  on  the  lower  stratum,  through  the  marl,  while 
■oft,  and  sufficiently  tenacious  to  retain  the  form  of  the  footsteps. 

*  The  moat  celebrated  deposits  of  fossil  Fishes  in  Europe  are 
■  the  coal  formation  of  3aad)rUck,  in  Lorraine ;  the  bituminous  state 
of  Mansfeld,  in  Thuringia ;  the  calcareous  lithographic  slate  of 
Solenhofen ;  the  compact  blue  slate  of  Glaris  ;  the  limestone  of 
Monte  Bolca,  near  Verona ;  the  marlstone  of  Oeningen,  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  of  Aii,  in  Provence. 

Every  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  at  a  systematic  arrange- 
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at  length  been  undertaken  by  an  individual,  to 
whose  hands  Cuvier  at  once  consigned  the 
materials  he  had  himself  collected  for  this 
important  work.  The  able  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  have  already  extended  the  num- 
ber of  fossil  Fishes  to  two  hundred  genera,  and 
more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  species.* 
The  results  of  his  enquiry  throw  a  new  and  most 
important  light  on  the  state  of  the  earth,  during 
each  of  the  great  periods  into  which  its  past 
history  has  been  divided.  The  study  of  fosul 
Ichthyology  is  therefore  of  peculiar  importance 
to  the  geologist,  as  it  enables  him  to  follow  an 
entire  Class  of  animals,  of  so  high  a  Division  as 
the  vertebrate,  through  the  whole  series  of  geo- 
logical formations ;  and  to  institute  comparisons 
between  their  various  conditions  during  succes- 
sive Periods  of  the  earth's  formation,  such  as 
Cuvier  could  carry  only  to  a  much  more  limited 
extent  in  the  olasses  of  Reptiles,  Birds,  and 
Mammifers,  for  want  of  adequate  materials. 

ment  of  these  Fishes  has  been  mare  or  less  defective,  from  so 
endeavour  to  arrange  them  under  existing  gen^a  and  fomilies. 
The  imperfection  of  his  ovn,  and  of  all  preceding  classifica* 
tions  of  Fishes,  is  admitted  by  Cuvier;  tnd  ooe  great  proof 
of  this  imperfection  is  that  they  have  led  to  no  general  results, 
«ther  in  Natupl  History,  Physiology,  or  Geology. 

*  No  existing  genus  is  found  among  the  fossil  Fishes  of  any 
stratum  older  tli&n  the  Chalk  formation.  In  the  inferior  chalk 
there  is  one  living  genua,  Fistularia;  in  the  true  chalk,  five;  and 
in  the  Tertiary  strata  of  M.  Bolca,  thirty-nine  living  genera,  and 
thirty-eight  which  are  extinct. — Agassiz. 
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The  system  upon  which  M.  Agassiz  has  estab- 
lished his  classification  of  recoit  Fishes  is  in  a 
peculiar  d^ree  applicable  to  fossil  Fishes,  being 
founded  on  the  character  of  the  external  cover- 
ings, or  Scales.  This  character  is  so  sure  and 
constant,  that  the  preservation,  even  of  a  single 
scale,  will  often  announce  the  genus  and  even 
the  species  of  the  animal  frcun  which  it  was 
derived;  just  as  certain  feathers  announce  to  a 
d^ilful  ornithologist  the  genus  or  species  of  a 
Bird.  It  follows  still  further,  that  as  the  nature 
ctf  their  outward  covering  indicates  the  relatiiuis 
of  all  animals  to  the  external  world,  we  derive 
from  thmr  scales  certain  indications  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Fishes  ;*  the  scales  forming  a  kind  of 
external  dt^eton,  analogous  to  the  crustaceous  or 

*  The  foundation  of  this  character  is  laid  upon  the  dermal 
covering,  the  akia  being  that  organ  which,  more  than  any  other 
pact  of  the  body,  Bhews  the  relatiooB  of  every  animal  to  the  ele- 
ment in  which  it  moves. 

The  fonn  and  conditions  of  the  feathers  and  down  show  the 
lelation  of  Birds  to  the  air  in  which  they  fly,  or  the  water  in  which 
they  swim  or  dive.  The  varied  forms  of  fur  and  hair  and  bristles 
cm  the  skins  of  Beasts  are  adapted  to  their  respective  place,  and 
climate,  and  occupations  upon  the  land.  The  scales  of  Fishes 
show  a  similar  adaptation  to  their  varied  place  and  occupations 
breath  the  waters. 

Mr.  Burchell  informs  me  that  he  has  observed,  both  in  Africa 
and  South  America,  that  in  the  order  of  Serpents  a  peculiar 
character  of  the  scaleB  appears  to  indicate  a  natural  subdivision ; 
and  that  in  that  tribe,  to  which  the  Viper,  and  nearly  all  the 
vertomoua  Snakes  belong,  an  acute  ridge,  or  carina,  along  each 
dorsal  scale  may  be  considered  as  a  distinctive  mark. 
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homy  coveringB  of  Insects,  to  the  feathers  of 
Birds,  and  the  fur  of  Quadrupeds,  which  shows 
more  directly  than  the  internal  bones,  their  adap- 
tation to  the  medium  in  which  they  lived. 

A  further  advantage  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  enamelled  condition  of  the  scales  of  most 
Fishes,  which  existed  during  the  earlier  geolo- 
gical epochs,  rendered  them  much  less  destructi- 
ble than  their  internal  skeleton  ;  and  cues  fre- 
quently occur  where  the  entire  scales  and  f^re 
of  the  Fish  are  perfectly  preserved,  whilst  the 
bones  within  these  scales  have  alti^ether  disap- 
peared ;  the  enamel  of  the  scales  being  less 
soluble  tlian  the  more  calcareous  material  of  the 
bone.* 

*  The  following  are  the  new  Orders  into  which  M.  Agawiz 
divides  the  Class  of  Fishei. 

First  Order,  PLACOIBUNS.  (PI.  27,  Figs.  1,2,  Etym. 
irXof,  a  broad  plate.)  Fishes  of  this  Order  are  characterized 
by  having  their  sliin  covered  irregularly  with  plates  of  enamel, 
often  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  sometimes  reduced  to 
small  points,  like  the  shagreen  on  the  skins  of  many  Sharks, 
and  the  prickly,  tooth-like  tubercles  on  the  skin  of  Rays.  It 
comprehends  all  the  cartilaginous  fishes  of  Cuvier,  excepting  tbe 
Sturgeon. 

The  enamelled  prickly  tubercles  on  the  skin  of  Sharks  and 
Dog-Fishea  are  well  known,  from  the  use  made  of  them  in  mp- 
ing  and  polishing  wood,  and  for  shagreen. 

Second  Order,  OANOWIANS.  (PI.  27,  3,  4.  Etym. 
7a>^,  apUndour,  from  the  tH^;bt  surface  of  their  enamel.)  The 
famtliea  of  this  Order  are  characterized  by  angular  scales,  cam- 
poaed  of  horny  or  bony  plates,  covered  with  a  thick  plate  of 
enamel.   The  bony  Pike  (I^pidosteus  Osseus,  PI.  27*,  Fig.  I); 
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It  must  be  obvious  that  another  and  most 
important  branch  of  natural  history  is  enlisted 
in  aid  of  Geology,  aa  soon  as  the  study  of  the 
character  of  fossil  Fishes  has  been  established  on 
any  footing,  which  admits  of  such  general  appli- 
cation as  the  system  now  proposed.  We  intro- 
duce an  additional  element  iuto  geological  cal- 
culations ;  we  bring  an  engine  of  great  power, 
hitherto  unapplied,  to  bear  on  the  field  of  our 
enquiry,  and  seem  almost  to  add  a  new  sense 
to  our  powers  of  geological  perception.  The 
general  result  is,  that  fossil  Fishes  approximate 

and  Sturgeons  are  of  this  Order.  It  contains  more  than  sixty 
genera,  of  which  fifly  are  extinct. 

Thiid  Order,  CTENOIDIANS.  (PI.  27,  Figs.  5,  6,  Etym. 
crcic,  a  comb.)  The  Ctenoidians  have  their  scales  ja^ed  or 
pectniated,  litce  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  on  their  posterior  margin. 
They  are  formed  of  laminee  of  honi  or  bone,  but  have  no  enamel. 
The  Perch  affords  a  familiar  example  of  scales  constructed  on 
this  principle. 

Fourth  Order,  CYCLOIDIANS.  (PI.  27, Figs.  7,  8.  Etjm. 
KvxXoci  a  circle.)  Families  of  this  Order  have  their  scales 
smooth,  and  simple  at  their  margin,  and  often  ornamented  with 
various  figures  on  the  upper  surface :  these  scales  are  composed 
of  laminee  of  horn  or  bone,  but  have  no  enamel.  7^  Herring 
and  Salmon  are  examples  of  Cycloidians. 

Each  of  these  Orders  contains  both  cartila^aous  and  bony 
Fishes  :  the  representatives  of  each  prevailed  in  different  propor- 
tions during  different  epochs;  only  the  two  first  existed  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Cretaceous  formations;  the  third  and 
fourth  Orders,  which  contain  three-fourths  of  the  ei^t  thousand 
known  species  of  living  Fishes,  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the 
CretareouB  strata,  when  all  the  preceding  fossil  genera  of  die  two 
first  Orders  had  become  extinct. 
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nearest  to  existing  genera  and  species,  in  the 
most  recent  Tertiary  deposits ;  and  differ  from 
them  most  widely  in  strata  whose  antiquity  is 
the  highest ;  and  that  strata  of  intermediate  age 
are  marked  by  intermediate  changes  of  ichthyo- 
logical  condition. 

It  appears  still  further,  that  all  the  great 
changes  in  the  character  of  fossil  Fishes  ta)£e 
place  ^multaneously  with  the  most  important 
alterations  in  the  other  classes  of  fossil  animals, 
and  in  fossil  vegetables ;  and  also  in  the  mineral 
conditi(m  of  the  strata.* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  these  conclu- 
sions are  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  to 
which  geo1<^ists  had  arrived  from  other  data. 
The  details  that  lead  to  them,  will  be  described 
by  M.  Agassiz,  in  a  work  of  many  vohimes,  and 
will  form  a  continuation  of  the  Ossemens  Fos- 
siles  of  Cuvier.  From  the  parts  of  this  work 
already  published,  and  from  communications  by 
the  author,  I  select  a  few  examples,  iUustrating 

*  The  gGDem  of  Fiihes  which  prevail  in  strata  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous order  are  found  no  more  after  tbe  deposition  of  the 
ZecbBtein,  or  Magnesian  limestone.  Those  of  tbe  Oolitic  series 
were  introduced  after  tbe  Zechstein,  and  ceased  suddenly  at  the 
commencement  of  tbe  Cretaceous  formations.  Tbe  genera  of  the 
Cretaceous  formations  are  tbe  first  that  api^ozimate  to  existiug 
genera.  Hiose  of  the  lower  Tertiary  deposits  of  London,  Paris, 
and  Mont«  Bolca,  are  still  more  nearly  allied  to  existiog  forms ; 
and  the  fossil  fishes  of  Oeningen  and  Aix  approximate  t^fain  yet 
closer  to  living^nera,  Blthoug;h  every  one  of  their  species  appears 
to  be  extinct. 
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the  character  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
families  of  fossil  Fishes. 

It  appears  that  the  character  of  fossil  Fishes 
does  not  chang;e  insensibly  from  one  formation 
to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  many  Zoophytes 
and  Testacea ;  nor  do  the  same  genera,  or  eren 
the  same  families,  pervade  successive  series  of 
gi^t  formations ;  but  their  changes  take  place 
abruptly,  at  certain  definite  points  in  the  ver- 
tical succession  of  the  strata,  like  the  sudden 
changes  that  occur  in  fossil  Reptiles  and  Mam- 
malia.* Not  a  single  species  of  fossil  Fishes 
has  yet  been  found  that  is  common  to  any  two 
great  geological  formations ;  or  living  in  our 
present  seas.t 

One  important  geological  result  has  already 
attended  the  researches  of  M.  Agassiz,  viz. 
that  the  age  and  place  of  several  formations 
hitherto  unexplained  by  any  other  characta, 
have  been  made  clear  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
fosnl  Fi^es  which  they  contain.]: 

*  H.  Agaaaiz  obierves  that  fowil  Fiihei  in  the  same  fonnation 
present  greater  rariatioiu  of  apeciei  at  diatant  localities,  than  we 
find  in  the  species  of  shells  and  Zoophytes,  in  corresponding  parts 
of  the  same  fimnatioD :  and  that  this  circumstance  is  readily 
explained  by  the  ^ater  locomotive  powers  of  this  higher  cta»s 
of  animals. 

t  The  nodules  of  clay  stone  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  con- 
taining fishes  of  a  species  now  living  in  the  adjacent  seas, 
(Hallotus  Villosns)  are  probably  modem  concretions. 

t  Thus  the  slate  of  Engi,  in  the  canton  of  Claris,  in  Swit> 
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Sauroid  Fishes  in  the  Order  Ganoid. 

The  Toracious  family  of  Sauroid,  or  Lizard- 
tike  Fishes,  first  claims  our  attention,  and  is 
highly  important  in  the  physiological  considera- 
tion of  the  history  of  Fishes,  as  it  combines  in 
the  stnictnre  both  of  the  bones,  and  some  of  the 
soft  parts,  characters  which  are  common  to  the 
class  of  reptiles.     M.  Agassiz  has  already  ascer- 

Krland,  has  long  beea  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  and  least 
nndentood  localities  of  fossil  Fishes  in  Earope,  and  the  mineral 
ehanuiter  of  this  ilate  had  till  lately  caused  it  to  be  referred  to  the 
early  period  of  the  TransitioD  series.  M.  Agassiz  has  foand  that 
among  its  numerous  fishes,  there  is  not  one  belonging  to  a 
single  genns,  that  occurs  in  any  formation  older  than  the  Creta- 
ceous series;  but  that  many  of  them  agree  with  fossil  species 
found  in  Bohemia,  in  the  lower  Cretaceous  formation,  or  Pliiner 
kalk  ;  hence  he  infers  that  the  Glaris  slate  is  an  altered  condition 
of  an  argillaceous  deposit,  subordinate  to  the  great  Cretaceous 
fermations  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  probably  of  the  GaulL 

Another  example  of  the  value  of  Ichthyoli^,  in  illustration 
of  Geology,  occurs  in  the  fact,  that  as  the  fossil  Fishes  of  the 
Wealden  estuary  formation  are  referribte  to  genera  that  charac- 
terize the  strata  of  the  Oolitic  series,  the  Wealden  deposits  are 
hereby  connected  with  the  Oolitic  period  that  preceded  their  com- 
mencement, and  are  separated  from  the  Cretaceous  formations 
that  followed  their  termination.  A  change  in  the  condition  of 
ihehigherordersof  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  seems  to  have 
accompanied  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  genera  and  species 
of  inferior  animals  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mations. 

A  third  example  occurs,  in  the  fact  that  M.  Agassiz  has,  by 
resemblances  in  the  character  of  their  fossil  Fishes,  idenu6ed  the 
hitherto  unknown  periods  of  the  freshwater  deposits  of  Oeningen, 
and  of  Aix  in  Provence,  with  that  of  the  Molasse  of  Switzerland. 
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tained  seventeen  genera  of  Sauroid  Fishes. 
Their  only  living  representatives  are  the  genus 
Lepidosteus,*  or  bony  Pike  (PI.  27"  Fig.  1.), 
^nd  the  genus  Polyptenis  (Agass.  Poiss.  Fobs. 
Vol.  2.  Tab.  C),  the  former  containing  five 
species,  and  the  latter  two.  Both  these  genera 
are  found  only  in  fresh  waters,  the  Lepidostens 
in  the  rivers  of  North  America,  and  the  Polyp- 
terns  in  the  Nile,  and  the  waters  of  Senegal.f 

The  teeth  of  the  Sauroid  Fishes  are  striated 
longitudinally  towards  the  base,  and  have  a 
hollow  cone  within.  (See  PI.  27*,  2,  3,  4 ;  and 
PI.  27.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  U.)  The  bones  of  the 
palate  also  are  furnished  with  a  large  appa- 
ratus of  teeth.  X 

*  LepidoBteui  AgauU — Lepiaoiteui  Lacfpide. 

i  The  bones  of  the  sVull,  in  Sauroid  Fishei,  are  united  by 
closer  suturea  than  thate  of  common  Fiahes.  The  vertebrw  arti- 
culate with  the  ipinous  procesaea  by  luturea,  like  the  vertebrs  of 
Saucians;  the  ribs  also  articulate  with  the  eitremitiea  of  the 
spinous  processes.  The  caudal  vertebne  have  distinct  chevron 
bones,  and  the  ^nerel  condition  of  the  skeleton  is  stronger  and 
more  solid  than  in  other  Fishea :  the  air-bladder  also  is  bilid  and 
cellular,  approaching  to  the  character  of  lunga,  and  in  the  throat 
there  ii  a. glottis,  as  in  Sirens  and  Salamanders,  and  many  Seu- 
nans. — See  Report  of  Proceedings  of  Zool.  Soc.  London,  Octo- 
ber, 1834. 

;  The  object  of  the  extensive  Bpparatus  of  teeth,  over  the 
whole  interior  of  the  mouth  of  many  of  the  most  voracions 
Fishes,  appears  not  to  be  for  mastication,  but  to  enable  them  to 
hold  fast,  and  swallow  the  slippery  bodies  of  other  Fishei  that 
form  their  prey.  No  one  who  has  handled  a  living  Trout  or  Eel 
can  ful  to  appreciate  duly  the  importance  of  the  appantus  in 
queation. 
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PI.  27,  Figs.  II,  12,  13,  14,  represent  teeth  of 
the  lai^est  Sauroid  Fishes  yet  discoTered,  equal- 
ling in  size  the  teeth  of  the  lai^est  Crocodiles : 
they  occur  in  the  lower  region  of  the  Coal  form- 
ation near  Edinburgh,  and  are  referred  by  AL 
Agassiz  to  a  new  goius,  Megalicthys.  P].  27, 
Fig.  9,  and  PI.  27*,  Fig.  4,  are  fragments  of 
jawB,  containing  many  smaller  teeth  of  the  same 
kind.  The  external  form  of  all  these  teeth  is 
nearly  conical,  and  within  them  is  a  conical 
cavity,  like  that  within  the  teeth  of  many  Sau- 
rians ;  their  base  is  fluted,  like  the  base  of  the 
teeth  of  the  Ichthyosaurus.  Their  prodigious 
size  shows  the  nu^itude  which  Fishes  of  this 
family  attained  at  a  period  so  early  as  that  of 
the  Coal  formation  :*  dieir  structare  coincides 

•  We  owe  the  discovery  of  these  veiy  curiouB  teetb,  and  much 
valoabJe  inronnation  on  Ute  Geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bdinborgb,  to  the  zeal  aod  discerament  of  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  the 
ipriag  of  1834.  The  limestone  in  which  theie  Fishes  occur  lias 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Coal  fbnnation ,  and  is  loaded  with  C<^ro- 
lites,  derived  apparently  from  predaceoui  Fishes.  It  is  abun- 
dantly cfaarj^  also  with  fems,  and  other  plants  of  the  coal 
fonnation  ;  and  with  the  crustaceoua  lemains  of  Cypris,  a  genus 
known  only  as  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water.  These  ciicum- 
fltances,  and  the  absence  of  Corals  and  Encrinites,  and  of  all 
species  of  marine  shells,  render  it  probable  that  this  deposit  was 
fanned  in  a  freshwater  lake,  or  estuary.  It  has  been  recog- 
nised in  various  and  distant  places,  at  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
booifimius  strata  near  Edinburgh. 

Id  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol. 
XIII.  Dr.  Hibbert  has  published  a  most  interesting  description  of 
the  recent  discoveries  made  in  the  limestone  of  Burdie  House, 
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entirely  with  that  of  the  teeth  of  the  living  Lepi- 
dosteus  osseus.    (PI.  27%  Figs.  1,  2,  3.) 

Smaller  Sauroid  Fishes  only  have  been  no- 
ticed in  the  Magnesian  limestone,  forming  about 
one  fifUi  of  the  total  number  yet  observed  in 
this  formation.  Very  la^  bones  of  this  vora- 
cious fomily  occur  in  the  lias  of  Wbitby  and 
liyme  Regis,  and  its  genera  abound  throughout 
the  Oolite  formation.*  In  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mations they  become  extremely  rare.t      They 


illiutrated  with  engravings,  from  which  the  larger  teeth  in  our 
pkte  are  co|md.  (PI.  27,  Fig.  11,  12,  13,  14).  Tht  amaller 
Agurea,  PI.  27,  Fig.  9,  and  PI.  27*.  Fig.  4,  are  drawn  from 
■pecimena  belonging  to  Dr.  Hibbert  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 

In  this  memoir,  Dr.  Hibbert  has  also  published  figures  of  some 
cnrioas  la^  Kalea,  foand  at  Burdie  House,  with  the  teeth  of 
H^;alicthys,  and  referred  by  H.  Agassis  to  that  Fish.  Similar 
Bcales  have  been  noticed  in  various  parts  of  the  Edinburgh  Coal 
field,  and  also  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Newcastle-on*Tyne. 
Unique  specimens  of  the  heads  of  two  similar  lushes,  and  part 
of  a  body  covered  with  scales,  from  the  Coal  field  near  L^ds, 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  that  town. 

Sic  Philip  Orey  Egerton  has  recently  discovered  scales  of  the 
Megalicthys,  with  teeth  and  bone*  of  some  other  Fidies,  and  also 
Coprolites,  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Silverdde,  near  Newcastle- 
ander-Iine.  These  occur  in  a  stratum  of  shale,  containii^  shells 
of  three  species  of  Unio,  with  balls  of  argillaceous  iron  ore  and 
l^anta. 

*  The  Aspidorhynchus,  from  the  Jurassic  UiseMoiie  of  9olen- 
hofen,  (PI.  27',  Fig.  5),  represents  the  general  character  of  the 
■anrdd  Fi^tes.     . 

t  The  Hacropoma  is  the  only  genus  of  Sauroid  Fishes  yet 
fmind  in  the  Chalk  of  England. 
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hare  not  yet  been  discovered  in  any  of  th« 
Tertiary  strata;  and  in  the  waters  of  the  pre- 
sent world  are  reduced  to  the  two  genera,  Le- 
pidosteuB  and  Polyptems. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  family  of  Sauroids 
holds  a  very  important  place  in  the  history  of 
fossil  Fishes.  In  the  waters  of  the  Transition 
period,  the  Sauroids  and  Sharks  constituted  the 
chief  voracious  forms,  d^tiued  to  fulfil  the 
important  office  of  checking  excessive  increase 
qf  the  inferior  families.  In  the  Secondary 
strata,  this  office  weis  largely  shared  by  Ichthyo- 
sauri and  other  marine  Saorians,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chalk.  The  cessation  of  these 
Reptiles  and  of  the  semi-reptile  Sauroid  Fishes 
in  the  Tertiary  formations  made  room  for  the 
introduction  of  other  predaceous  families,  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  those  of  the  present 
creation.* 

*  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  history  of  Fishes  in  the 
Old  red  sandstoue  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  b;  tbs 
dtscoveriei  of  Professor  Sedgwick  sad  Mr.  Murchison,  ia  the 
bitumiDOOS  schist  of  CaithDess,  (Geol.  Trans.  Lond.  m.  b.  Vol.  3, 
part  1.);  and  thoae  of  Dr.  Traile,  in  the  same  schist  in  Orkne|f, 
Dr.  Fleming  also  has  made  important  obserrations  on  Fishes  io 
the  old  red  sandstone  of  Fifeshire.  Further  discoveries  hava 
beeD  made  by  Mr.  Murchison  of  Fishes  in  the  old  red  sandatone 
•f  Salop  and  Herefoidshire.  The  general  cooditioua  of  all  these 
Fishes  accord  with  those  in  the  carboniferous  series,  bnt  their 
•pacific  detaib  present  most  interesting  peculiarities.  Many  of 
them  will  he  figured  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  his  splendid  IllustratioDS 
of  the  Qeology  of  the  Border  Counties  of  England  and  Wales. 
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Fishes  in  Strata  of  the  Carboniferous  Order. 

I  select  the  genue  Amblypteras  (PI.  27^-)> 
as  an  example  of  Fishes  whose  duration  was 
limited  to  the  early  periods  of  geolc^ical  Forma- 
tions ;  and  which  are  marked  by  characters  that 
cease  after  the  deposition  of  the  Magnesian 
limestone. 

This  genus  occurs  only  in  strata  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous order,  and  presents  four  species  at 
Saarbruck,  in  Lorraine  ;*  it  is  found  also  in 
Brazil.  The  character  of  the  teeth  in  Amblyp- 
teras, and  most  of  the  genera  of  this  early  epoch, 
shews  the  habit  of  these  Fishes  to  have  been 
to  feed  on  decayed  sea-weed,  and  s<^  animal 
substances  at  the  bottmn  of  the  water :  they  are 
all  small  and  numerous,  and  set  close  t<^ther 
like  a  brush.  The  form  of  the  body,  being  not 
calculated  for  rapid  pn^^ression,  accords  with 
this  habit. 


*  The  Fithes  at  Saarbriick  are  uaually  found  in  balls  of  cla]r 
iroDstooe,  which  form  noduleB  in  strata  of  bitnminons  coal  shale. 
Lonl  Greenock  has  recently  discovered  many  interesting  ex- 
amples of  this,  and  other  genera  of  Fishes  in  the  coal  fonnation 
at  Newhaven,  and  Wardie,  near  Leith.  He  shore  at  Newhaven 
is  strewed  with  nodnles  of  ironstone,  washed  out  by  the  action  of 
the  tide,  from  shale  beds  of  the  coal  formation.  Many  of  theae 
ironstones  have  for  their  nucleui  ■  fossil  Amblyptenis,  or  soma 
Other  Fish ;  and  an  infinitely  greater  number  contain  Coprolites, 
apparently  derived  from  a  voracioui  species  of  Pygopteru*,  that 
preyed  upon  the  smaller  Fishes. 
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The  vertebral  columD  continues  into  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  tail,  which  is  much  longer  than  the 
lower  lobe,  and  is  thus  adapted  to  sustain  the 
body  in  an  inclined  position,  with  the  head  and 
month  nearest  to  the  bottom. 

Among  existing  cartilaginous  Fishes,  the  ver- 
tebral  ctdumn  is  prolonged  into  the  caudal  fin 
of  Sturgeons  and  Sharks :  the  former  of  these 
perform  the  <^ce  of  scavengers,  to  clear  the 
water  of  impurities,  and  have  no  teeth,  but  feed 
by  means  of  a  soft  leather-like  mouth,  capable 
of  protrusion  and  contraction,  on  putrid  T^e- 
tables  and  animal  substances  at  the  bottom ; 
hence  they  bare  constant  occasion  to  keep  their 
bodies  in  the  same  inclined  position  as  the 
extinct  fossil  Fishes,  whose  feeble  .brush-like 
teeth  shew  that  they  also  fed  on  soft  substances 
in  similar  ntuations.* 

The  Shai^s  employ  their  tail  in  another 
peculiar  manner,  to  turn  their  body  in  order  to 
bring  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  downwards 
beneath  the  head,  into  contact  with  their  prey. 
We  find  an  important  provision  in  every  animal 
to  give  a  position  of  ease  and  activity  to  the  head 
during  the  operation  of  feeding,  f  ' 

•  At  the  siege  of  Silistria,  the  Stui^eona  of  the  Danube  -^Kri 
observed  to  feed  voraciously  on  the  putrid  bodies  of  the  Turks 
tnd  Russian  soldiers  that  were  cast  into  that  river. 

t  This  remarkable  elongation  of  the  superior  lobe  of  the  tail 
is  found  in  every  bony  Fish  of  strata  anterior  to  and  including 
the  Hagneaian  limestone ;  but  in  strata  above  this  limestone  the 
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Fishes  of  the  Magnttian  Limestone, 
or  Zechstein. 

The  Fishes  of  the  Zechstein  at  Mansfeld  and 
Eisleben  have  been  long  known,  and  are  com- 
mon in  all  collections ;  figures  of  many  species 
are  given  by  M.  Agaasiz.  Examj^es  of  the 
Fishes  of  the  Magnesian  limestone  of  the  north 
of  England,  are  described  and  figured  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  in  the  Cieol.  Trans-  of  London, 
(2d  Series,  Vol.  iii.  p.  117,  and  PI.  8,  9.  10).  He 
states  in  this  paper  (p.  96),  that  the  occurrence  of 
certain  Ck>ralB  and  Encrinites,  and  seyeral  species 
of  Producta,  Area,  Terebratula,  Spirifier,  &c. 
shews  that  the  Magneman  timestone  is  more 
nearly  allied  in  its  zodogical  characters  to  the 
Carboniferous  order,  than  to  the  calcareous  for- 
mations which  are  superior  to  the  New  zed  sand- 
stone. This  conclusion  accords  with  that  which 
M.  Agassiz  has  drawn  from  the  character  of  its 
fossil  Fishes- 
tail  H  it^l&r  and  •ymmetric«l.  In  certain  bony  Fiihea  of  tba 
■econdary  period,  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  ii  partly  covered  with 
Male*,  but  without  vertebm.  The  bodiei  of  all  theK  Fiibei  bIm 
bare  an  integument  of  rhomboidal  bony  scales,  covered  with 
enamel. 

No  species  of  Fish  has  been  found  common  to  the  Carboni- 
feious  group,  and  to  the  Zechstein  or  Magnesian  limesttme ;  but 
eertun  genera  occur  in  both,  e.  g.  the  genus  Palteoaiacns  and 
Pdypterni. 
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Fishes  of  the  Muschelkalk,  Lias,  and  Oolite 
Formations. 

The  Fishes  of  the  Muschelkalk  are  either 
peculiar  to  it,  or  simitar  to  those  of  the  Lias  and 
Oolite.  The  figure  engraved  at  PL  27*,  is 
selected  as  an  example  of  the  character  of  a 
family  of  Fishes  most  abundant  in  the  Jurassic 
or  OoHte  lormalion ;  it  represents  the  genus 
Gyrodus  in  the  family  of  Pycnodonts,  or  thick- 
toothed  Fishes,  whichprevailed  extensively  during 
the  middle  ages  of  GieoI(^cal  History.  Of  this 
extinct  family  there  are  five  genera.  Their  leading 
character  consists  in  a  peculiar  armature  of  all 
parts  of  the  mouth  with  a  pavement  of  thick 
round  and  fiat  teeth,  the  remains  of  which,  under 
the  name  of  Bufonites,  occur  most  abundantly 
throughout  the  Oolite  formation.*  The  use  of 
this  peculiar  apparatus  was  to  crush  small  shells, 
and  small  Crustacea,  and  to  comminute  putres- 
cent sea-weeds.  The  habits  of  the  family  of 
Pycnodonts  appear  to  have  been  omnivorous, 
and  their  power  of  progression  slow.f 

•  PI.  27*.  Fig.  3.  repreBenta  a  five-fold  series  of  theae  teeth  on 
the  palate  of  Pycnodui  trigonus  from  Stooeafield ;  and  Fig.  2,  a 
•eriet  of  eimilar  teeth  placed  on  the  vomer  in  the  palate  of  the 
Oyrodus  Umbilicus  from  the  great  Oolite  of  Duirheim,  in  Baden. 

t  A  similar  apparatus  occurs  in  a  living  family  of  the  Order 
Cycloids,  in  the  case  of  tba  modern  omnivorDus  Sea  Wolf,  Anar- 
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Another  family  of  these  singular  Fishes  of  the 
ancient  world,  which  was  exceedingly  abundant 
in  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  series,  is  that  of  the 
Lepidoids,  a  family  still  more  remarkable  than 
the  Pycnodonts  for  their  large  rhomboidal  bony 
scales,  of  great  thickness,  and  covered  with  beau- 
tiful enamel.  The  Dapedium  of  the  lias  (PI.  1. 
Fig.  54.)  affords  an  example  of  these  scales,  well 
known  to  geologists.  They  are  usually  furnished 
on  their  upper  margin  with  a  large  process  or 
hook,  placed  like  the  hook  or  peg  near  the  upper 
margin  of  a  tile ;  this  hook  fits  into  a  depresstoD 
en  the  lower  margin  of  the  scales  placed  next 
above  it.  (See  PI.  27,  Figs.  4,  6,  and  PI.  15,  Fig. 
17.)  All  Granoidian  Fishra,  of  every  formation, 
prior  to  the  Chalk,  were  enclosed  in  a  similar 
cuirass,  composed  of  bony  scales,  covered  with 
enamel,  and  extending  from  the  head  to  the  rays 
of  the  tail.*  One  or  two  species  only,  having 
this  peculiar  armature  of  enamelled  bony  scales, 

riiicu  Lupus,  and  other  recent  Fiihes  of  differeat  families.  M, 
AgaMiz  obBeires,  that  it  is  a  common  fact,  in  the  class  of  Fishes, 
to  find  nearly  all  the  modifications  which  the  teeth  of  these 
animals  present,  recurring  in  several  famQies,  which  ia  other 
respects  are  very  difierent. 

*  The  Pycnodonts,  as  veil  as  the  fossil  Sauroids,  have  ena- 
melled scales,  but  it  is  in  the  Lepidoids  that  scales  of  this 
kind  are  most  highly  developed.  M.  Agassiz  has  ascertained 
nearly  200  fosdl  species  that  had  this  Iciod  of  armour.  The 
use  of  such  an  universal  covering  of  thick  bony  and  enamelled 
scales,  surrounding  like  a  cuirass  the  entire  bodies  of  so  many 
species  of  Fishes,  in  all  formations  anterior  to  the  Cretaceous 
deposits,  may  have  been  to  defend  their  bodies  against  waters 
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have  yet  been  discoTered  in  the  Cretaceous 
scries ;  and  three  or  four  species  in  the  Tertiary 
formations.  Among  living  Fishes,  scales  of  thi» 
kind  occur  only  in  the  two  genera,  Lepidostena 
and  Polypterus. 

Not  a  single  genus  of  all  that  are  found  in  the 
Oolitic  series  exists  at  the  present  time.  The 
most  abundant  Fishes  of  the  Wealden  formation 
belong  to  genera  that  prerailed  through  the 
Oolitic  period.* 

Fishes  of  the  Chalk  Formation. 

The  next  and  most  remarkable  of  all  changes  in 
the  character  of  Fishes,  takes  place  at  the  com-^ 
mencement  of  the  Cretaceous  formations.  Genera 
of  the  first  and  second  orders  (Placoideaa  and 
GanoidiEm),  which  had  prevailed  exclusively  in 
all  formations  till  the  termination  of  the  Oolitic 
series,  ceased  suddenly,  and  were  replaced  by 
genera  of  new  orders  (Ctenoidean  and  Cycloi- 
dean),  then  for  the  first  time  introduced.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  latter  also  are  now  extinct ;  but 
these  approach  nearer  to  Fishes  of  the  tertiary 
series,  than  to  those  which  had  preceded  the 
formation  of  the  Chalk. 

that  were  waimer,  ot  subject  to  more  ludden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, than  could  be  endured  by  Fishes  vhose  skin  was 
protected  only  by  such  thin,  &nd  often  disconnected  coverings, «» 
the  membranous  ftnd  horny  scales  of  most  modern  Fishes. 

*  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  genus  Lepidotus, 
Pholidophonis,  Pycnodus,  and  Hybodus. 
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Comparing  the  Fishes  of  the  Chalk  with  those 
of  the  elder  Tertiary  formation  of  Monte  Bolca» 
we  find  not  one  species,  and  but  few  genera,  that 
are  cmnmon  to  both.* 

Fishes  of  the  Tertiary  Formations. 

As  soon  as  we  enter  on  the  Tertiary  strata, 
another  change  takes  place  in  the  character  of 
fossil  Fishes,  not  less  striking  than  that  in  fossil 
Shells. 

The  fishes  of  Monte  Bolca  are  of  the  Eocene 
period,  and  are  well  known  by  the  figures  en- 
graved in  the  Ittiolitologia  Veronese,  of  Yolta ; 
and  in  Knorr.    About  one-half  of  these  fishes 

■  It  hu  been  already  itated,  tiuA  the  remarkable  depoth  of 
fowil  Fishes  at  Eugi,  in  ihe  Canton  of  Olaria,  ue  nfand  bj 
M.  Agasiiz  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  system. 

Many  genera  of  these  are  identical  wilh,  and  others  closely 
approximate  to,  the  fishes  of  the  Inferior  chalk  (P^ner  kalk)  of 
Bohemia,  and  of  the  Chalk  of  Westphalia  (see  Leonhaid  and 
Bronn,  Nenea  J^rbuch,  1834).  Although  the  mineral  dia- 
racter  of  the  ^te  of  G\ana  presents,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
an  appearance  of  high  antiquity,  its  age  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Gault,  or  Speeton  clay  of  England.  This  alteration 
of  character  is  consistent  with  the  changes  that  have  given  an  air 
of  higher  antiquity  than  belongs  to  them,  to  most  of  the  Secon- 
dary and  Tertiary  formations  in  the  Alps. 

The  Fishes  of  the  Upper  chalk  are  best  known  by  the  nume- 
roas  and  splendid  examples  discovered  at  Lewes  by  Hr. 
Mantell,  and  figured  in  his  workM.  These  Fishes  are  in  an  un- 
eaamf^ed  state  of  perfection ;  in  the  abdominal  cavities  of  one 
species  {Macropoma)  the  stomach,  and  copmlitcs  are  preserved 
entire,  in  their  natural  place. 
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belong  to  extinct  genera,  and  not  one  is  identical 
with  any  existing  species ;  they  are  all  marine, 
and  the  greater  number  approach  most  nearly 
to  forms  now  living  within  the  tropics.* 

To  this  first  period  of  the  Tertiary  formations 
belong  also  the  Fishes  of  the  London  clay ; 
many  of  the  species  found  in  Sheppy,  though 
not  identical  with  those  of  Monte  Bolca,  are 
closely  allied  to  them.  The  Fishes  of  Libanns 
also  are  of  this  era.  The  Fishes  in  the  gypsum 
of  Mont  Martre  are  referred  to  the  same  period 
by  M.  Agassiz,  who  differs  from  Cuvier,  in  at- 
tributing them  all  to  extinct  genera. 

The  Fishes  of  Oeningen  have,  by  all  writers, 
been  referred  to  a  very  recent  local  lacustrine 
deposit.  M.  Agassiz  assigns  them  to  the  second 
period  of  the  Tertiary  formations,  coeval  with 
the  Molasse  of  Switzerland  and  the  sandstone 
of  Fontainbleau.  Of  seventeen  extinct  species, 
one  only  is  of  an  extra- European  genus,  and  all 
belong  to  existing  genera. 

The  gypsum  of  Aix  contains  some  species 
referrible  to  one  of  the  extinct  genera  of  Mont 
Martre,  but  the  greatest  part  are  of  existing 
genera.  M.  Agassiz  considers  the  age  of  this  for- 

*  H.  Agasaiz  bu  re-arranged  theie  fishes  under  127  Specie^ 
all  extinct,  and  77  Genera.  Of  these  Genera  38  are  extinct,  and 
39  still  Uving;  the  latter  present  81  fossil  species  at  Monte  Bolca, 
and  the  TormeT  46  species.  These  39  living  G^n  ^ipaar  for 
the  first  lime  in  this  formation. 
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mation  as  nearly  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
Oeningen  depouta. 

The  Fishes  of  the  Crag  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
superior  Sub-apennine  formati<»i,  as  far  as  they 
are  yet  known,  appear  for  the  most  part  related 
to  genera  now  common  in  tropical  seas,  but  are 
all  of  extinct  species. 

Family  of  Sharks. 

As  the  family  of  Sharks  is  one  of  the  most 
universally  difiiised  and  most  voracious  among 
modem  Fishes,  so  there  is  no  period  in  geolo- 
gical history  in  which  many  of  its  forms  did  not 
prevail.*  Creologists  are  familiar  with  the  occur- 
rence of  various  kinds  of  lai^e,  and  beautifully 
enamelled  teeth,  some  of  th^n  resembling  the 
external  form  of  a  contracted  leech,  (PI.  27*. 
and  27') :  these  are  commonly  described  by  the 
name  of  Palate  bones,  or  Palates.  As  these 
teeth  are  usually  insulated,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence to  indicate  from  what  animals  they  have 
been  derived. 

In  the  same  strata  with  them  are  found  large 
bony  Spines,  armed  on  one  side  with  prickle^ 
resembling  hooked  teeth,  (see  PI.  27'.  C.  3.  a.) 
These  were  long  considered  to  be  jaws,  and 
true  teeth ;  more  recently  they  have  been  ascer- 

*  H.  Agassis  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  mora  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  extinct  species  of  fossil  Fishes  allied  to  this 
fkmilj. 
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tained  to  be  dorsal  spines  of  Fishes,  and  from 
their  supposed  defensive  office,  like  those  of  the 
genus  Balistes  and  Silunis,  have  been  naqied 
Ichthyodorulites. 

M.  Agassiz  has  at  length  referred  all  these 
bodies  to  extinct  genera  in  the  great  family  of 
Sharks,  a  family  which  he  separates  into  three 
sub-families,  each  containing  forms  peculiar  to 
certain  geological  epochs,  and  which  change 
simultaneously  with  the  other  great  changes  in 
fossil  remains. 

The  first  and  oldest  sub-family,  Cestra- 
cionts,  beginning  with  the  Transition  strata, 
appears  in  every  subsequent  formation,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  Tertiary,  and  has  only 
one  living  representative,  viz.  the  Cestracion 
Philippi,  or  Port  Jackson  Shark.  (PI.  1.  Fig. 
18.)  The  second  family,  Hybodonts,  beginning 
with  the  Muscbel-kalk,  and  perhaps  with  the 
Ck>al  formation,  prevails  throughout  the  Oolite 
series,  and  ceases  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Chalk.  The  third  family  of  **  Squaloids,"  or 
true  Sharks,  commences  with  the  Cretaceous 
formation,  and  extends  through  the  Tertiary 
strata  into  the  actual  creation.* 

■  The  character  of  the  Gestracionts  is  marked  by  the  presence 
of  large  polygonal  obtuse  enamelled  teeth,  covering  the  interior 
of  the  mouth  with  a  kind  of  tesselated  pavement.  (PI.  27*.  A.  1 , 
3,  4,  and  PI.  27*.  B.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5.)  In  some  species  not  less 
than  sixty  of  these  teeth  occupied  each  jaw.  They  are  rarely 
found  connected  together  in  a  fossil  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
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Fossil  Seines,  or  Jehthyodorulitts,* 

The  bony  spines  of  the  dorsal  fins  of  the  Port 
Jackson  Shark  (PI.  1-  Fig.  18.)  throw  important 
light  on  the  history  of  fossil  Spines ;  and  enable 

peritbable  nature  of  the  ctrtilaginous  bonet  to  whicb  they  were 
attached;  hence  the  ipinei  and  teeth  uaually  afford  the  ontj 
eTidenee  of  the  former  exiatence  of  tbeie  extinct  fbaail  apedea. 
Iliey  are  diipersed  abuodantly  throughout  all  atrata,  fram  the 
Carboniferoua  aerie*  to  the  mott  recent  Chalk. 

In  plate  27*,  Figs.  1,  3,  represent  a  aeriei  of  teeth  of  the 
genua  Acrodus,  io  the  family  of  Gestracionta,  from  the  liaa  of 
Sonieraetahire ;  and  PI.  27',  a  aeries  of  teeth  of  the  genus 
Ptychodus,  in  the  same  family,  a  genua  which  occurs  abun- 
dutly  and  exclusively  in  the  Chalk  fonnation. 

In  the  section  PI.  1,  I^g.  19  represents  a  tooth  of  Psam- 
modns,  and  Fig.  19',  a  tooth  of  Orodus,  from  the  Carboniferous 
limestone;  and  Fig.  18',  a  recent  tooth  of  the  Cestracion  Phi- 
lippi.  The  Cestracion  Philippi,  (PI.  1,  Fig.  18,  and  PI.  27*,  A.) 
is  the  only  living  species  in  the  family  of  Sharks  that  has  Sat 
tesselated  teeth,  and  enables  us  to  refer  numerous  fossil  teeth  of 
similar  conitructim  to  the  same  family.  As  the  small  anterior 
cutting  teeth  (PI.  27',  A.  Figs.  1 .  2.  5.)  in  this  species,  present  a 
character  of  true  Sharks,  which  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the 
fossil  Ceatracionts,  we  have  in  this  dentition  of  a  living  species, 
the  mly  known  link  that  connects  the  nearly  extinct  hmily  of 
Gestracionta  with  the  true  Sfaarka  or  Squaloids. 

Tbe  second  division  of  the  family  of  Sharks,  Hybodonts,  com- 
mencing probably  with  the  Cod  fonnation,  prevailed  during  the 
deposition  of  all  the  Secondary  strata  beneath  the  Chalk ;  the  teeth 
of  this  division  possess  intermediate  characters  between  the  blunt 
polygonal  crushing  teeth  of  the  sub-family  Cestracion,  and  the 
smooth  and  sharp-edged  cutting  teeth  of  the  Squaloids,  or  true 
Sharks,  which  commenced  with  the  Cretaceous  formations.  They 
•  See  PI.  27*.  C.  3. 
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US  to  refer  those  Tery  common,  but  little  under- 
stood fossils,  which  have  been  called  I(;hthyodo- 
rulites,  to  extinct  genera  and  species  of  the  sub- 
family of  Cestracionts.  (See  page  286).  Several 
living  species  of  the  great  family  of  Sharks  have 

are  distinguished  from  those  of  trae  Sh&rks  bj  being  plicated,  both 
on  the  external  and  internal  turrace  of  the  enamel.  (See  Plate 
27'.  B.  Figs.  8,  9,  10).  Plate  27'  C.  1."  represenla  a  rare 
exampleof  a  series  of  teeth  of  Hybodus  reticulatiis,  still  adhering 
to  the  cartilaginous  jaw  bones,  from  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis. 
Striated  teeth  of  this  family  abound  in  the  Stonesfield  slate  and 
in  the  Wealden  formation. 

Another  genus  in  the  sub- family  ofHybodonts,  is  the  Onchus, 
found  in  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis ;  the  teeth  of  this  genus  are  re- 
presented, PI.  27'.  B.  6,  7. 

In  the  third,  or  Squaloid  division  of  fossils  of  this  family,  we 
have  the  character  of  true  Sharks ;  these  appear  foi  the  lirst 
time  in  the  Cretaceous  formations,  and  extend  through  all  the 
Tertiary  deposits  to  the  present  era.  (PI.  27'.  B.  11,  12,  13.) 
In  this  division  the  surface  of  the  teeth  is  always  smooth  on  the 
outer  side,  and  sometimes  plicated  on  the  inner  side,  as  it  is  also 
in  certain  living  species;  the  teeth  are  often  flat  and  lancet- 
shaped,  with  a  sharp  cotting  border,  which,  in  many  species,  is 
serrated  with  minute  teeth.  Species  of  this  Squaloid  family 
alone,  abound  in  all  strata  of  the  Tertiary  formation. 

The  greater  strength,  and  flattened  condition  of  the  teeth  of 
the  families  of  Sharks  (Cestracionts  and  Hybodonts),  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Transition  and  Secondary  formations  beneath  the 
Chalk,  had  relation,  most  probably,  to  their  office  of  crushing 
the  hard  coverings  of  the  Crustacea,  and  of  the  bony  enamelled 
scales  of  the  Fishes,  which  formed  their  food.  As  soon  as  Fishes 
of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  assumed  the  softer 
scales  of  modern  Fishes,  the  teeth  of  the  Squaloid  sub-family 
assumed  the  sharp  and  cutting  edges  that  characterise  the  teeth 
of  living  Sharks.  Not  one  species  of  the  blunt-toothed  Cestra- 
cioDt  family  has  yet  been  discovered  in  any  Tertiary  formation. 
o.  u 
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smooth  homy  spines  connected  with  the  dorsal 
fin.  In  the  Cestracion  Fhilippi  alone,  (PI.  I, 
Fig.  18),  we  find  a  bony  spine  armed  on  its 
concave  side  with  tooth-like  hooks,  or  {H-ickles, 
similar  to  those  that  occur  in  fossil  Ichthyo- 
dorulites :  these  hooks  act  as  points  of  suspen- 
sion and  attachment,  whereby  the  dorsal  fin  is 
connected  with  this  bony  spine,  and  its  move- 
ments regulated  by  the  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  spine,  during  the  peculiar  rotatory  action 
of  the  body  of  Sharks.  This  action  of  the 
spine  in  raising  and  depressing  the  fin  resembles 
that  of  a  moveable  mast,  raising  and  lowering 
backwards  the  sail  of  a  barge. 

The  common  Dog-Fish,  or  Spine  Shark, 
(Spinas  Acanthias,  Cuv.),  and  the  Centrina 
Vulgaris,  have  a  horny  elevator  spine  on  each 
of  their  dorsal  fins,  but  without  teeth  or  hooks ; 
similar  small  toothless  horny  spines  have  been 
found  by  Mr.  Mantell  in  the  chalk  of  Lewes. 
These  dorsal  spines  had  probably  a  further  use 
as  ofiensive  and  defensive  weajKins  against  vora- 
cious fishes,  or  against  larger  and  stronger  in- 
dividuals of  their  own  species.* 

The  variety  we  find  of  fossil  spines,  from  the 
Greywacke  series  to  the  Chalk  inclusive,  indi- 

*  Colonel  Smith  law  a  captain  of  a  veuel  ia  Jamaica  who 
received  many  scTere  cats  in  the  body  from  the  spines  of  a  Shark 
in  Mont^o  Bay.     (See  GriffiA's  Curier). 

The  Spines  of  Balistes  and  Silurus  have  not  their  base,  like 
that  of  the  spines  of  Sharks,  simply  imbedded  in  the  flesh,  and 
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cates  the  number  of  extinct  genera  and  species 
of  the  family  of  Sharks,  that  occupied  the  waters 
throughout  these  early  periods  of  time.  Not  less 
varied  are  the  forms  of  palate  bones  and  teeth, 
in  the  same  formations  that  contain  these 
spines;  but  as  the  cartilaginous  skeletons  to 
which  they  belonged  have  usually  perished, 
and  the  teeth  and  spines  are  generally  dis- 
persed, it  is  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  anatomical 
analogies,  or  from  occasional  juxtaposition  in 
the  same  stratum,  that  their  respective  species 
can  be  ascertained. 

Foasil  Rays. 

The  Rays  form  the  fourth  family  in  the  order 
Placoidians.  Genera  of  this  family  abound 
among  living  fishes ;  but  they  have  not  been 
found  fossil  in  any  stratum  older  than  the  Lias ; 
they  occur  also  in  the  Jurassic  limestone. 

Throughout  the  tertiary  formation  they  are 
very  abundant ;  of  one  genus,  Myliobatis,  there 
are  seven  known  species ;  from  these  have  been 
derived  the  palates  that  are  so  frequent  in  the 
London  clay  and  crag.  (See  PI.  27'',  B.  Fig. 
14.)  The  genus  Trygon,  and  Torpedo,  occur 
also  in  the  Tertiary  formations. 

attached  to  strong  muscles;  but  articulate  with  a  bon«  beneath 
them.  The  Spine  of  Bnliatea  also  is  kept  erect  by  a  second 
spine  behind  its  base,  acting  like  a  bolt  or  wedge,  which  is 
simultaneously  inserted,  or  withdrawn,  by  the  same  muscular 
motion  that  raises  or  depresses  the  spine. 
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Conclusion. 


In  the  facts  before  us,  we  have  ao  uniDter- 
rupted  series  of  evidence,  derived  from  the  family 
of  Fishes,  by  which  both  bony  and  cartilagi- 
nous forma  of  this  family,  are  shewn  to  have 
prevailed  during  every  period,  from  the  first 
commencement  of  submarine  life,  unto  the  pre- 
sent hour.  The  similarity  of  the  teeth,  and 
scales,  and  bones,  of  the  earliest  Sauroid 
Fishes  of  the  coal  formation  (Megalichtfays), 
to  those  of  the  living  Lepidosteus,  and  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  teeth  and  bony  spines  of 
the  only  living  Cestraciont  in  the  family  of 
Sharks,  with  the  numerous  extinct  forms  of  that 
sub-family,  which  abound  throughout  the  Car- 
boniferous and  Secondary  formations,  connect 
extreme  points  of  this  grand  vo'betrated  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  by  one  unbroken  chain, 
more  uniform  and  continuous  than  has  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  the  entire  range  of  geological 
researches. 

It  results  from  the  review  here  taken  of  the 
history  of  fossil  Fishes,  that  this  important  class 
of  vertebrated  animals  presented  its  actual  gra- 
dations of  structure  amongst  the  earliest  inha- 
bitants of  our  planet;  and  has  ever  performed 
the  same  important  functions  in  the  general 
economy  of  nature,  as  those  dischai^;ed  by  their 
living  representatives  in  our  modem  seas,  and 
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lakes,  and  rivers.  The  great  purpose  of  their 
existence  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been,  to  fill 
the  waters  with  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
animal  enjoyment. 

The  sterility  and  solitude  which  have  some- 
times been  attributed  to  the  depths  of  die  ocean, 
exist  only  in  the  fictions  of  poetic  feucy.  The 
great  mass  of  the  water  that  coYers  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  globe  is  crowded  with  life,  per- 
haps more  abundantly  than  the  air,  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  and  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  within  a  certain  depth  accessible  to  light, 
swarms  with  countless  hosts  of  worms,  and  creep- 
ing things,  which  represent  the  kindred  families 
of  low  degree  which  crawl  upon  the  land. 

The  common  object  of  creation  seems  ever 
to  have  been,  the  infinite  multiplication  of  life. 
As  the  basis  of  animal  nutrition  is  laid  in  the 
v^;etable  kingdom,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  not 
less  beautifully  clothed  with  submarine  vege- 
tation, than  the  surface  of  the  dry  land  with 
verdant  herbs  and  stately  forests.  In  both 
cases,  the  undue  increase  of  herbivorous  tribes 
is  controlled  by  the  restraining  influence  of  those 
which  are  carnivorous ;  and  the  common  result 
is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  animal  enjoyment  to  the  greatest 
number  of  individuals. 

From  no  kingdom  of  nature  does  the  doctrine 
of  gradual  Development  and  Transmutation  of 
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species  derive  less  support,  than  from  the  pro- 
gression we  have  been  tracing  in  the  class  of 
Fishes.  The  Sauroid  Fishes  occupy  a  higher 
place  in  the  scale  of  organization,  than  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  bony  Fishes ;  yet  we  find  examples 
of  Sauroids  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  in 
abundant  numbers  in  the  Carboniferous  and 
Secondary  formations,  whilst  they  almost  dis- 
appear and  are  replaced  by  less  perfect  forms 
in  the  Tertiary  strata,  and  present  only  two 
genera  among  existing  Fishes. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  kind  of  re- 
trograde development,  from  complex  to  simple 
forms,  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place.  As 
some  of  the  more  early  Fishes  united  in  a 
single  species,  points  of  organization  which,  at 
a  later  period,  are  found  distinct  in  separate 
families,  these  changes  would  seem  to  indicate  in 
the  class  of  Fishes  a  process  of  DiTision,  and  of 
Subtraction  from  more  perfect,  rather  than  of 
Addition  to  less  perfect  forms. 

Among  living  Fishes,  many  parts  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Cartilaginous  tribes,  (e.  g.  the 
brain,  the  pancreas,  and  organs  subservient  to 
generation,)  are  of  a  higher  order  than  the  cor- 
responding parts  in  the  Bony  tribes;  yet  we  find 
the  cartilaginous  family  of  Squaloids  co-existing 
with  bony  fishes  in  the  Transition  strata,  and 
extending  with  them  through  all  geological  for- 
mations, unto  the  present  time. 
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In  no  kingdom  of  nature,  therefore,  does  it 
seem  less  possible  to  explain  the  successive 
changes  of  organization,  disclosed  by  geology, 
without  the  direct  interposition  of  repeated  acts 
of  Creation. 


Chapter  XV. 

Proofs  of  Design  in  the  Fossil  Remains 
of  Mollusks* 


FOSSIL  UNIVALVE  AND  BIVALVE  SHELLS. 

We  are  much  limited  in  our  means  of  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  anatomical  structure  of 
those  numerous  tribes  of  extinct  animals  which 
are  comprehended  under  Cuvier's  great  division 
of  Mollusks.  Their  soft  and  perishable  bodies 
have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  their  ex- 
ternal shells,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  an  internal 
apparatus  of  the  nature  of  shell,  form  the  only 
evidenoe  of  the  former  existence  of  the  myriads 
of  these  creatures  that  occupied  the  ancient 
waters. 
The  enduring  nature  of  the  calcareous  cover- 

*  See  note,  p.  62. 
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iDgB  which  these  animals  had  the  power  of 
secreting,  has  placed  our  knowledge  of  Fossil 
Shells  almost  on  a  footii^  with  that  of  recent 
Conchology.  But  the  plan  <tf  our  present 
enquiry  forbids  as  here  to  take  more  than  a 
general  review  of  the  history,  and  economy  of 
the  creatures  by  which  they  were  constructed. 

We  find  many  and  various  forms,  both  of  Uni- 
valve  and  BivalTe  shells,  mixed  with  numerous 
remains  of  Articulated  and  Radiated  animals,  in 
the  most  ancient  strtUa  of  the  Transition  period 
that  contain  any  traces  of  organic  life.  Many 
of  these  shells  agree  so  closely  with  existing 
species,  that  we  may  infer  their  functions  to 
have  been  the  same ;  and  that  they  were  inha- 
bited by  animals  of  form  and  habits  similar  to 
those  which  fabricate  the  living  shells  most 
nearly  resembling  them.* 

All  Turbinated  and  simple  shells  are  con- 
structed by  Mollusks  of  a  higher  Order  than  the 
Concbifers,  which  construct  Bivalves ;  the  former 
have  heads  and  eyes;  the  Concbifers,  or  c<m- 
structors  of  bivalves,  are  without  either  of  these 
important  parts,  and  possess  but  a  low  degree  of 
any  other  sense  than  touch,  and  taste.  Thus 
the  MoUusk,  which  occupies  a  Whelk,  or  a 
Limpet  shell,  is  an  animal  of  a  higher  Order 

*  See  Mr.  Broderip't  Introduction  to  bw  Paper  on  some  new 
Bpccies  of  Brachiopoda,  Zool.  Trant.,  rol.  1,  p.  141. 
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than  the  Conchifer  enclosed  betwecu  the  two 
valves  of  a  Muscle  or  an  Oyster  shell. 

Lamarck  has  divided  his  Order  of  Tracheli- 
pods*  into  two  great  sections,  viz.  kerbivorout 
and  eamivorous;  the  camivoroas  are  also  di- 
visible into  two  families  of  different  office,  the 
one  attacking  and  destroying  living  bodies,  the 
other  eating  tUad  bodies  that  have  perished  in 
the  course  of  nature,  or  from  accidental  causes ; 
after  the  manner  of  those  species  of  predaceous 
beasts  and  birds,  e.  g.  the  Hyeenas  and  Vultures, 
which,  by  preference,  live  on  carrion.  The  same 
principle  of  economy  in  nature,  which  causes 
the  dead  carcases  of  the  hosts  of  terrestrial 
herbivorous  animals  to  be  accelerated  in  their 
decomposition,  by  forming  the  food  of  numerous 
camiTora,  appears  also  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  submarine  inhabitants  of  the  most  ancient, 
as  well  as  of  the  existing  seas ;  thus  converting 
Uie  death  of  one  tribe  into  the  nutriment  and 
snpport  of  life  in  others. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  June  1823,  that  Pliny 
has  remarked,  that  the  animal  which  was  sup- 

*  This  name  is  derived  from  the  position  of  the  foot,  or  loco- 
motive apparatus,  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  neck,  or  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body.  By  means  of  this  oi^q  Trachelipods 
crawl  like  the  common  garden  snail  (Helix  asperea).  Tlits  Helix 
offen  Edso  a  familiar  example  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
the  principal  viscera  packed  within  the  spiral  shell. 
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posed  to  yield  the  Tynan  dye,  obtained  its  food 
by  boring  into  other  shells  by  means  of  an 
elongated  tongue ;  and  Lamarck  says,  that  all 
those  MoUusks  whose  shells  have  a  notch  or 
canal  at  the  base  of  their  aperture,  are  fur- 
nished with  a  similar  power  of  boring,  by  means 
of  a  retractile  proboecu.*  In  his  arrangement 
of  invertebrate  animals,  they  form  a  section  of 
the  Trachelipods,  which  he  calls  camivorous. 
(.Zoopkages).  In  the  other  section  of  Tracheli- 
pods, which  he  calls  herbivorous  (PAytiphages) 
the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  entire,  and  the  animals 
have  jaws  formed  for  feeding  on  vegetables. 

Mr.  Dillwyn  further  asserts,  that  every  fossil 
Turbinated  Univalve  of  the  older  beds,  from  the 

*  Hie  proboacu,  by  meaiu  of  which  theie  animals  are  enabled 
to  drill  holes  through  Bhells,  is  armed  with  a  oumber  of  minute 
teeth,  set  like  the  teeth  of  a  file,  upon  a  retractile  membrane, 
which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  fix  la  a  poshion  adapted  for 
boring  or  filing  a.  hole  from  without,  throu^  the  subttaoce  of 
shells,  and  through  this  hole  to  extract  and  feed  upon  the  juices 
of  the  body  within  them.  A  familiar  example  of  this  organ  may 
be  Been  in  the  retractile  proboscis  of  Buccinuro  Lapillus,  and  Buc- 
cinum  Undatum,  the  common  whelks  of  our  own  shores.  A 
valuable  Paper  on  this  subject  has  recently  been  published  by 
Mr.  Osier  (Phil.  Trans.,  1832,  Part  2,  P.  497),  in  which  he 
gives  an  engraved  figure  of  the  tongue  of  the  Buccinum  Unda- 
tum, coveted  with  its  rasp,  whereby  it  perforates  the  shells  of 
animals  destined  to  become  its  prey.  Mr.  Osier  modifies  the 
rule  or  the  distinction  between  the  shells  of  camivora  and  herbi- 
vora,  by  shewing  that,  although  it  is  true  that  all  beaked  shells 
indicate  their  molluscous  inhabitant  to  have  been  carnivorous,  an 
entire  aperture  does  not  always  indicate  an  herbivorous  character. 
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Transitioa  lime  to  this  Lias,  belongs  to  the  herbi- 
vorous genera;  and  that  the  herbivorous  class 
extends  through  every  stratum  in  the  entire 
series  of  geological  formations,  and  still  retains 
its  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  our  existing 
'seas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shells  of  marine 
carnivorous  Univalves  are  very  abundant  in  the 
Tertiary  strata  above  the  Chalk,  but  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  Secondary  strata,  from  the 
Chalk  downwards  to  the  Inferior  oolite ;  beneath 
which  no  trace  of  them  has  yet  been  found. 

Most  collectors  have  seen  upon  the  sea  shore 
numbers  of  dead  shells,  in  which  small  circular 
holes  have  been  bored  by  the  predaceous  tribes, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  animals  contained  within  them ;  similar 
holes  occur  in  many  fossil  shells  of  the  Tertiary 
strata,  wherein  the  shells  of  carnivorous  Tra- 
chelipods  also  abound ;  but  perforations  of  this 
kind  are  extr^nely  rare  in  the  fossil  shells  of  any 
older  formation.  In  the  Green-sand  and  Oolite, 
they  have  been  noticed  only  in  those  few  cases 
where  they  are  accompanied  by  the  shells  of 
equally  rare  carnivorous  Mollusks ;  and  in  the 
Lias,  and  strata  below  it,  there  are  neither  perfo- 
rations, nor  any  shells  having  the  notched  mouth 
peculiar  to  perforating  carnivorous  species. 

It  should  seem,  from  these  facts,  that  in  the 
economy  of  submarine  life,  the  great  family  of 
carnivorous  Trachelipods,  performed  the  same 
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necessary  office  duiing  the  Tertiary  period, 
which  IB  allotted  to  them  in  the  present  ocean. 
We  have  further  evideace  to  shew,  that  in 
times  anterior  to,  and  during  the  deposition  of 
the  Chalk,  the  same  important  functions  were 
consigned  to  other  carniTorous  Mollusks,  riz. 
the  Testaceous  Cephalopods  ;*  these  are  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence  in  the  Tertiary  strata, 
and  in  our  modem  seas;  but,  throughout  the 
Secondary  and  Transition  formations,  where  car- 
nivorous Trachelipods  are  either  wholly  wanting, 
or  extremely  scarce,  we  find  abundant  remains 
of  carnivorous  Cephalopods,  consisting  of  the 
chambered  shells  of  Nautili  and  Ammonites, 
and  many  kindred  extinct  genera  of  polytha- 
Jamous  shells  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The 
Molluscous  inhabitants  of  all  these  chambered 
shells,  probably  possessed  the  voracious  habits 
of  the  modem  Cuttle  Fish,  and  by  feeding 
like  them  upon  young  Testacea  and  Crustacea, 
restricted  the  excessive  increase  of  animal  life 
at  the  bottom  of  the  more  uicient  seas.  Their 
sudden  and  nearly  total  disappearance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Tertiary  era,  would  have 
cansed  a  blank  in  the  "  police  of  nature," 
allowing  the  herbivorous  tribes  to  increase  to  an 
excess,  that  would  ultimately  have  been  de- 
structive of  marine  v^etatioii,  as  wdl  as  of 
themselves,  had  they  not  been  replaced  by  a 

*  Se«  explanation  ot  the  term  Cephalopod,  in  note  at  p.  303. 
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different  order  of  carniTorous  creatures,  destined 
to  perform  in  another  manner,  the  office  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Ammonites  and  various  extinct 
genera  of  chambered  shells  then  ceased  to  dis- 
charge. Frdm  that  time  onvards,  we  have  evi- 
dence of  the  abundance  of  carnivorous  Trache- 
lipods,  and  we  see  good  reason  to  adopt  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Dillwyn,  that  "  in  the  forma- 
tions  above  the  Chalk,  the  vast  and  sudden 
decrease  of  one  predaceons  tribe  has  been  pro- 
vided  for  by  the  creation  of  many  new  genera, 
and  species,  possessed  of  similar  appetencies,  and 
yet  formed  for  obtaining  their  prey  by  habits  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  the  Cephalopods."* 
The  design  of  the  Creator  seems  at  all  times 
to  have  been,  to  fill  the  waters  of  the  seas, 
and  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  organized  beings 
enjoying  life ;  and  the  same  expedient  of  adapting 
the  vegetable  kingdom  to  become  the  basis  of  the 
life  of  animals,  and  of  multiplying  lai^ely  the 
amount  of  animal  existence  by  the  addition  of 
Carnivora  to  the  Herbivora,  appears  to  have 
prevailed  from  the  first  commencement  of  or- 
ganic life  unto  the  present  hour.* 

*  Mr.  Dillwyn  obaerves  further,  that  all  the  herbivorouH  marine 
Trachelipods  of  the  Transitioa  and  Secondary  strata  were  fur- 
nished with  an  operculum,  as  if  to  protect  them  against  the 
carnivorous  Cephalopods  which  then  prevailed  abundantly;  but 
that  in  the  Tertiary  formations,  numerous  herbivorous  genera 
appear,  which  are  not  fumbhed  with  opercula,  as  if  no  longer 
requiring  the  protection  of  such  a  shield,  after  the  extinction 
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Mr.  De  la  Beche  has  recently  published  a  list 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  living  shells  of  different 
genera,  from  which  he  shews  that  their  weight 
and  strength  are  varied  in  accommodation  to  the 
habits  and  habitation  of  the  animals  by  which 
they  are  respectively  constructed ;  and  points  out 
evidence  of  design,  such  as  we  discover,  in  all 
carefijUy  conducted  investigations  of  the  woriu 
of  nature,  whether  among  the  existing  or  extinct 
forms  of  the  animal  creation.* 


of  the  Ammonites  and  of  many  cognate  genera  of  carnivorous 
Tractielipoda,  at  the  tennination  of  the  Secondary  period,  i.  e. 
after  the  deposition  of  the  Chalk  formation. 

•  "  It  can  scarcely  escape  the  observation  of  the  reader,  that, 
while  the  specific  gravities  of  the  land  shells  enumerated  is 
generally  greatest,  the  densities  of  the  floating  marine  shells  are 
much  the  smallest.  The  design  of  the  difference  is  obvious: 
The  land  shells  have  to  contend  with  all  changes  of  climate,  and 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  thin  for  the  purpose  of  easy  transport,  their  density  is 
therefcve  grvatest.  The  Argonaut,  Nautilns,  and  creatures  of  the 
like  habits  require  as  light  shells  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
requisite  strength ;  the  relative  speciBc  gravity  of  such  shells  is 
consequently  small.  The  greatest  observed  density  was  that  of  a 
Helix,  the  smallest,  that  of  an  Argonaut.  The  shell  of  the 
lantbina,  a  floating  Molluscous  creature,  is  among  the  smallest 
densities.  The  specific  gravity  of  all  the  land  shells  examined 
was  greater  than  that  of  Carara  marble ;  in  general  more  ap- 
proaching to  Arragonite.  The  freshwater  and  marine  shells, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ai^naut,  Nautilus,  lanthina,  litbo- 
domus,  Haliotis,  and  great  radiated  crystalline  Teredo  from  the 
East  Indies,  exceeded  Carara  marble  in  density.  This  marble 
and  the  Haliotis  are  of  equal  specific  gravities." — De  la  Beche's 
Geoli^ical  Researches,  1834,  p.  76. 
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FOSHIL  REMAINS  OF  NAKED  MOLLUSKS,  PENS,  AND 
INK-BAGS  OF  LOLIOO. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  commou  Cuttle  Fish, 
and  other  living  species  of  Cepfaalopods,*  which 
have  no  external  shell,  are  protected  from  their 
enemies  by  a  peculiar  internal  provision,  con- 
sistii^  of  a  bladder-shaped  sac,  containing  a 
black  and  viscid  ink,  the  ejection  of  which 
defends  them,  by  rendering  opaque  the  water  in 
which  they  thus  become  concealed.  The  most 
familiar  examples  of  this  contrivance  are  found 
in  the  Sepia  vulgaris,  and  Lotigo  of  our  own  seas. 
(SeePl.  28,  Fig.  1.) 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
find,  amid  the  petrified  remains  of  animals  of  the 

*  The  figure  of  the  commoa  Calmar,  or  Squid  (Loligo  Vul- 
garis Lam. — Sepia  loligo  of  Linneeus),  see  PI.  28,  Fig.  1, 
illustratei  the  origin  of  the  term  Cephalopod,  a  term  applied  to 
a  large  family  of  molluscous  Hnimalti,  from  the  fact  of  dieir  feet 
being  placed  around  their  heads.  The  feet  are  lined  internally 
with  ranges  of  homy  cups,  or  suckers,  by  which  the  animal 
■eizes  on  its  prey,  and  adheres  to  extraneous  bodies.  Hie 
mouth,  in  form  and  substance  resembles  a  Parrot's  beak,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  feet.  By  means  of  these  feet  and  suckers  the 
Sepia  octopus,  or  common  Pouipe  (the  Polypus  of  the  ancients), 
crawli  with  its  head  downwards,  alongthe  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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ancient  world,  (remains  which  have  been  buried 
for  countless  centuries  in  the  deep  foundations 
of  the  earth,)  traces  of  bo  delicate  a  fluid  as  the 
ink  which  was  contained  within  the  bodies  of 
extinct  species  of  Cephalopods,  that  perished 
at  periods  so  incalculably  remote;  yet  the 
preservation  of  this  substance  Ib  established 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  recent 
discovery  of  numerous  specimens  in  the  Lias  of 
Lyme  Regis,*  in  which  the  ink-bags  are  fre- 
served  in  a  fossil  state,  still  distended,  as  when 
they  formed  parts  of  the  organization  of  living 
bodies,  and  retaining  the  same  juxta-position  to 
a  homy  pen,  which  the  ink-bag  of  the  existing 
Loligo  bears  to  the  pen  within  the  body  of  that 
animal.    (PI.  28, Fig.  I.) 

Having  before  us  the  fact  of  the  preservation 
of  this  fossil  ink,  we  find  a  ready  explanation  of 
it,  in  the  indestructible  nature  of  the  carbon  of 
which  it  was  chiefly  composed.  Cuvier  describes 
the  ink  of  the  recent  Cuttle  Fish,  as  being  a  dense 
fluid  of  the  consistence  of  pap,  "  bouillie,"  sus- 
pended in  the  cells  of  a  thin  net-work  that 
pervades  the  interior  of  the  ink-bag ;  it  very 
much  resembles  common  printers'  ink.  A  sub- 
stance of  this  nature   would  readily   be  trans- 

*  We  owe  this  discorery  to  the  industry  and  sVitl  of  Miss 
Mary  Anning,  to  whom  the  scientific  world  is  largely  indebted, 
for  having  brought  to  light  so  many  interesting  remains  of  fossil 
Reptiles  from  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis. 
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ferred  to  a  foseil  state,  witfaont  much  diminution 
of  its  bulk.* 

PI.  28,  Fig.  5,  represents  an  ink-bag  of  a 
recent  Cuttle  Fish,  in  which  the  ink  is  preserved 
iu  a  defecated  state,  being  not  much  diminished 
irom  its  original  volume.  Its  form  is  similar  to 
that  of  many  fossil  ink-bags  (PI.  39,  Figs.  3—10), 
and  the  indurated  ink  within  it  differs  only  from 
the  fossil  ink,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  impr^- 
nated  with  carbonate  of  lime- 
In  a  communication  to  the  Geological  Society, 
February  183&,  I  announced  that  these  fossil 
ink-bags  had  been  discovered  in  the  Lias  at 
jLyme  Regis,  in  connexion  with  homy  bodies, 
resembling  the  pen  of  a  recent  Loligo. 

These  fossil  pens  are  without  any  trace  c^ 
nacre,  and  are  composed  <^  a  thin,  laminated, 

*  So  completely  are  the  character  and  ifualitief  of  the  ink 
retained  in  its  foBsil  state,  that  when,  in  1826,  I  Bubmitted  a 
portion  of  it  to  my  friend  Sir  Francii  Cbantrey,  requeuing  him 
to  try  its  power  as  a  pigment,  and  he  had  prepared  a  drawing 
with  a  tritnrated  portion  of  this  fossil  subataoce;  the  drawing 
was  shewn  to  a  celebrated  painter,  without  any  information  as 
to  its  origin,  and  he  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  tinted 
with  sepia  of  excellent  quality,  and  begged  to  be  informed  by 
what  colourman  it  was  prepared.  Tiie  common  sepia  used  in 
drawing  is  from  the  ink-bag  of  an  oriental  species  of  cuttle-Gsb. 
The  ink  of  the  cuttle-fishes,  in  its  natural  state,  is  said  to  be 
soluble  only  in  water,  through  which  it  diffuses  itself  instanta- 
neoDsly ;  being  thus  remarkably  adapted  to  its  peculiar  service 
in  the  only  fluid  wherein  it  is  naturally  employed. 
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semi-transparent  substance,  resembling  horn. 
Their  state  of  preservation  is  such  as  to  admit  of 
a  minute  comparison  of  their  internal  structure 
with  that  of  the  pen  of  the  recent  Loligo;  and 
leads  to  the  same  result  which  we  have  collected 
from  the  examination  of  so  many  other  examples 
of  fossil  oi^nic  remains;  namely,  that  although 
fossil  species  usually  differ  from  their  living  repre- 
sentatives, still  the  same  principles  of  construc- 
tion have  prevailed  through  every  cognate  genus, 
and  often  also  through  the  entire  &milies  under 
which  these  genera  are  comprehended. 

The  petrified  remains  of  fossil  Loligo,  there- 
fore, add  another  link  to  the  chain  of  argument 
which  we  are  pursuing,  and  aid  us  in  connecting 
successive  systems  of  creation  which  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  upon  our  Planet,  as  parts  of 
one  grand  and  uniform  Design.  Thus  the  union 
of  a  bag  of  ink  with  an  organ  resembling  a  pen 
in  the  recent  Loligo,  is  a  peculiar  and  striking 
association  of  contrivances,  affording  compensa- 
tion for  the  deficiency  of  an  external  shell,  to  an 
animal  much  exposed  to  destruction  from  its 
fellow-tenants  of  the  deep;  we  find  a  similar 
association  of  the  same  organs  in  the  petrified 
remains  of  extinct  species  of  the  same  family, 
that  are  preserved  in  the  ancient  marl  and  lime- 
stone strata  of  the  Lias.  Cuvier  drew  his  figures 
of  the  recent  Sepia  with  ink  extracted  from  its 
own  body.     I  have  drawings  of  the  remains  of 
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extinct  species  prepared  also  with  their  owd  ink; 
with  this  fossil  ink  1  might  record  the  fact,  and 
explain  the  causes  of  its  wonderful  preservation. 
I  might  register  the  proofs  of  instantaneous  deatli 
detected  in  these  ink-bags,  for  they  contain  the 
fluid  which  the  living  sepia  emits  in  the  moment 
of  alarm  ;  and  might  detail  further  evidence  of 
their  immediate  burial,  in  the  retension  of  the 
forms  of  these  distended  membranes  (PI.  29. 
Figs.  3 — 10.);  since  they  would  speedily  have 
decayed,  and  have  spilt  their  ink,  bad  they  been 
exposed  but  a  few  hours  to  decomposition  in  the 
water.  The  animals  must  therefore  have  died 
suddenly,  and  been  quickly  buried  in  the  sedi- 
ment that  formed  the  strata,  in  which  their 
petrified  ink  and  ink-bags  are  thus  preserved. 
The  preservation  also  of  so  fragile  a  substance 
as  the  pen  of  a  Loligo,  retaining  traces  even  of 
its  minutest  fibres  of  growth,  is  not  much  less 
remarkable  than  the  fossil  condition  of  the  ink- 
bags,  and  leads  to  similar  conclusions.* 

*  We  have  elsewhere  applied  this  line  of  element  to  prove 
the  sudden  deetniction  and  burial  of  the  Saunana,  whose  skele- 
tons we  find  entire  in  the  same  Lias  that  contains  the  pens  and 
ink-baE;fl  of  Loligo.  On  the  other  band,  we  have  proofs  of  inter- 
vals between  the  depositions  of  the  component  strata  of  the  Lias, 
in  the  fact,  that  many  beds  of  this  formation  have  become  the 
repository  of  Coproliteii,  dispersed  singly  iaA  irregularly  at  inter- 
vals far  distant  from  one  another,  and  at  a  distance  from  any 
entire  skeletons  of  the  Saurians,  from  which  they  were  derived  ; 
and  in  the  further  fact,  that  those  surfaces  only  of  the  Coprolitea, 
i^ich  lay  vpptmoat  at  the  bottom  of  the  aea,  have  often 
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We  learn  from  a  recent  German  publication 
(Zeiten*s  Versteinerungen  Wurttembergs.  Stutt- 
gart, I8.t2,  PI.  25  and  Pt.  37,)  that  Bimilar  remains 
of  pens  and  ink  bags  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Lias  shale  of  Aalen  and  Boll.*  Hence  it 
is  clear  that  the  same  causes  which  produced 
these  effects  during  the  deposition  of  the  Lias  at 
Lyme  Regis,  produced  similar  and  nearly  con* 
temporaneous  effects,  in  that  part  of  Germany 
which  presents  such  identity  in  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  these  delicate  oi^nic  re- 
mains.! 

■uSered  partial  destruction  from  the  action  of  water  before  they 
were  covered  and  protected  by  the  muddy  sediment  that  has 
afterwards  permanently  enveloped  them.  Further  proof  of  the 
duration  of  time,  dunn|;  the  interval!  of  the  deposition  of  the  Lias, 
ia  found  in  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  the  shells  of  various 
MoUusks  and  Conclnfers  which  had  time  to  arrive  at  maturity,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  during  the  quiescent  periods  which  inter* 
Tened  between  the  muddy  invasions  that  destroyed,  and  buried 
§ttddenly  the  creatures  inhabiting  the  waters,  at  the  time  and 
place  of  their  arrival. 

*  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  delineations  and  lines  of 
atnicture  in  Zeiten's  plate,  our  species  from  Lyme  Regis  is  the 
same  with  that  which  he  has  designated  by  the  name  of  Loligo 
Aalensis;  but  I  have  yet  seen  no  structure  in  English  speci- 
mens like  that  of  his  Lolig;o  Bollensis. 

f  Although  the  resemblance  between  the  pens  of  the  Loligo 
and  a  feather  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  very  different  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied)  does  not  extend  to  their  internal 
structure,  we  may  still,  for  convenience  of  description,  consider 
them  as  composed  of  the  three  following  parts,  which,  in  all  our 
figures,  will  be  designated  by  the  same  letters,  A.  B.  C, 
First,  the  external  filaments  of  the  plume,  (PI.  28,  39,   30, 
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Paley  has  beautifully,  and  with  his  usual 
felicity,  described  the  Unity  and  Univeraality  of 
Providential  care,  as  extending  &om  the  con- 
struction of  a  ring  of  two  hundred  thousand 
miles  diameter,  to  surround  the  body  of  Saturn, 
and  be  suspended,  like  a  magnificent  arch,  above 
the  heads  of  his  inhabitants,  to  the  concerting 

A.)  analc^us  to  those  of  a  commoD  feather.  Thesa  fila- 
ments tenninate  iawaida  oa  a  straight  liae,  or  bate,  where  they 
usually  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  outer  edges  of  the  mai- 
giual  bandf.  Secondly,  two  marginal  bands,  B.  B.,  dividing  the 
base  of  the  filainenta  from  the  body  of  the  shaft ;  the  surface  of 
these  bands,  B.,  usually  exhibits  angular  lines  of  growth  in  the 
smaller  fossil  pens  (PI.  28,  Fig.  6,  and  Pi.  29,  Fig.  2,)  which 
become  obtuse  and  vanish  into  broad  curves,  in  larger  specimens, 
PI.  39,  F^.  1,  and  Fl.  30.  Thirdly,  the  broad  shaft,  which  forms 
the  middle  of  the  pen,  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  straight  line,  or  axis,  C.  :  it  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  thin  plates,  of  a  horn-like  substance,  laid  on  each  other,  like 
thin  sheets  of  paper  in  pasteboard ;  these  thin  plates  are  composed 
alternately,  of  longitudinal,  and  transverse  fibres;  the  former 
(PI.  28,  Fig.  7,  f.  f.)  straight,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  shaft,  the  latter  (PI.  28,  Fig.  7,  e.  e.)  crossing  the  shaft 
transversely  in  a  succession  of  symmetrical  and  undulating  curves. 
These  transverse  fibres  do  not  interlace  the  others,  as  the  woof 
interlaces  the  weaver's  warp,  but  are  simply  laid  over,  and  adher- 
ii^  to  them,  as  in  the  alternate  lamina  of  paper  made  from  slices 
of  papyrus ;  the  strength  of  such  paper  much  exceeds  that  made 
from  fiax  or  cotton,  in  which  the  fibres  are  disposed  irregularly 
in  all  directions.  The  fibres  of  both  kinds  are  also  collected  at 
intervals  into  fluted  fasciculi,  PI.  30,  f,  and  e,  forming  a  suc- 
cession of  grooves  and  ridges  fitted  one  into  another,  whereby 
the  entire  surface  of  each  ptate  is  locked  into  the  surface  of 
the  adjacent  plate,  in  a  manner  admirably  calculated  to  com- 
bine elaaticity  with  strength. 
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and  providing  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  the 
clasping  and  reclasping  of  the  filamentB  in  the 
feather  of  the  Humming-bird.  The  geologist 
descries  a  no  less  striking  assemblage  oF  curi- 
ous provisions,  and  delicate  mechanisms,  exten- 
ding irom  the  entire  circumference  of  the  crust 
of  our  planet,  to  the  minutest  curi  of  the  smallest 
fibre  in  each  component  lamina  of  the  pen  of 
the  fossil  Loligo.  He  finds  these  pens  uniformly 
associated  with  the  same  peculiar  defensive  pro- 
vision of  an  internal  ink-bag,  which  is  similarly 
associated  with  the  pen  of  the  living  Loligo  in 
our  actual  seas;  and  hence  he  concludes,  that 
such  a  union  of  contrivances,  so  nicely  adjusted 
to  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  the  creatures  in 
which  they  occur,  could  never  have  resulted 
from  the  blindness  of  chance,  but  could  only 
have  originated  in  the  will  and  intention  of  the 
Creator. 


Proofs  of  Design  in  the  Mechanism  of  Fossil 
Chambered  Shells. 

NAUTILUS. 

I  SHALL  select  from  the  family  of  Multilocular, 
or  Chambered  shells,  the  few  examples  which  I 
shall  introduce  from  mineral  conchology,  with 
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a  view  of  illustrating  certain  points  that  have 
relation  to  the  object  of  the  present  Treatise. 

I  select  these,  first,  because  they  afford  prools 
of  mechanical  contrivances,  more  obviously 
adapted  to  a  definite  purpose,  than  can  be  found 
in  shells  of  simpler  charEicter.  Secondly,  be- 
cause the  use  of  many  of  their  parts  can  be 
explained,  by  reference  to  the  economy  and 
organization  of  the  existing  animals,  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  extinct  fossil  genera  and  specif 
with  which  we  are  concerned.  And,  thirdly,  be- 
cause many  of  these  chambered  shells  can  be 
shewn,  not  merely  to  have  performed  the  office 
of  ordinary  shells,  as  a  defence  for  the  body 
of  their  inhabitants;  but  also  to  have  been 
hydraulic  instruments  of  nice  operation,  and 
deUcate  adjustment,  coDstructed  to  act  in  sub- 
ordination to  those  universal  and  unchanging 
Laws,  which  appear  to  have  ever  regulated  the 
movement  of  fluids. 

The  history  of  Chambered  shells  illustrates 
also  some  of  those  phenomena  of  fossil  con- 
chology,  which  relate  to  the  limitation  of  species 
to  particular  geological  Formations;*  and  affords 
striking  proofs  of  the  cuiious  fact,  that  many 

*  Thus,  the  Nautilus  multJcariiiatus  is  limited  to  strata  of 
the  Traosition  foimation ;  the  N.  bidorsatus  to  the  MuBclielkallc ; 
N.obeaus,  and  N.Iineatus.to  the  Oolite  FormBtion;  N.  elegana, 
and  N.  undulatua,  to  the  Chalk.  The  divisiona  of  the  Tertiary 
formations  have  also  species  of  Nautili  peculiar  to  themselves. 
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genera,  and  even  whole  iamiliee,  have  been 
called  into  existence,  and  again  totally  annihi- 
lated, at  Tarious  and  successive  periods,  during 
the  progresa  of  the  construction  of  the  crust  of 
our  globe. 

The  history  of  Chambered  Shells  t^ids  fur- 
ther to  throw  light  upon  a  point  of  importance 
in  physi<dogy,  and  shows  that  it  is  not  always 
by  a  regular  gradation  from  lower  to  higbw 
d^rees  of  organization,  that  the  progress  of  life 
has  advanced,  during  the  early  epochs  of  which 
geology  takes  a^nisance.  We  find  that  many 
of  the  more  simple  forms  have  maintained 
their  primeval  simplicity,  through  all  the  varied 
changes  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  undeigone ; 
whilst,  in  other  cases,  organizations  of  a  higher 
order  preceded  many  of  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  life;  some  of  the  latter  appearing,  for  the 
first  time,  after  the  total  annihilation  of  many 
species  and  genera  of  a  more  complex  cha- 
racter.* 


*  The  iotroditction,  in  the  Tertiary  periods,  of  a  cIbm  <tf 
tniraab  of  iowet  o^nization,  vU.  the  carnivorooB  Tntcbelipods, 
(See  Chap.  XV.  Section  1,)  to  fill  the  placia  which,  during  the 
Secondary  periods,  had  been  occupied  b^  a  higher  order,  namely, 
the  carnivorous  Cephalopoda,  affords  an  example  of  Retroces- 
sion which  seema  fatal  to  that  doctrine  of  regular  Progremon, 
which  is  most  insiated  on  by  those  who  are  uawtlling  to  admit 
the  repeated  interferences  of  Creative  power,  in  adjualing  the 
successive  changes  that  animal  life  has  underg<one. 

It  will  appear,  on  examination  of  the  ahelts  of  fosMl  NauUli, 
that  they  have  retained,  through  strata  of  all  ages,  their  abori- 
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The  iwodigious  number,  Tariety,  and  beauty, 
oi  extinct  Chambered  shells,  which  preraii 
throughout  the  Transition  and  Secondary  strata, 
render  it  imperatiTe  that  we  should  seek  for 
evidence  in  living  nature,  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  creatures  by  which  they  were 
formed,  and  of  the  office  they  held  in  the  ancient 
eciHiomy  of  the  animal  world.  Such  evidence 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  those  inhabitants  of  the 
present  sea,  whose  sheila  most  nearly  resemble 
the  extinct  fossils  under  consideration,  namely, 
in  the  existing  Nautilus  Pompilius,  (See  PI.  31. 
Fig.  1),  and  Spirula,  (PI.  44,  Figs.  1,  2).* 

gioal  simplicity  of  structure ;  a  structure  which  leinains  funda- 
roentally  the  same  in  the  Naiitilus  Pompilius  of  our  existing  seu, 
asitwBS  in  the  earliest  fossil  species  thatweGnd  in  the  Trans itiou 
strata.  Meantime  the  cognate  ftmily  of  Ammonit«s,  whose  shells 
were  more  elaborately  constructed  than  Uiose  of  Nautili,  com- 
menced their  existence  at  the  same  early  period  with  them  in  the 
Transition  strata,  and  became  extinct  at  the  tenDination  of 
the  Secondary  formations.  Other  examples  of  later  creations 
of  genera  and  species,  followed  by  their  periodical  aud  total 
extinction,  before,  or  at  the  same  time  with  the  cessation  of  the 
Ammonites,  are  afforded  by  those  cognate  Miiltiloeular  shells, 
namely,  the  Hamite,  Turrilite,  Scaphitc,  Baculite,  and  Belem- 
ntte,  respecting  each  of  which  I  shall  presently  notice  a  few 
particulars. 

*  I  omit  to  mention  the  more  familiar  shell  of  the  Argo- 
nauta  or  Paper  Nautilus,  because,  not  being  a  chambered 
species,  tt  does  not  apply  so  directly  to  my  present  subject ;  and 
also,  because  doubts  still  exist  whether  the  Sepia  found  within 
this  shell  be  really  the  constructor  of  it,  or  a  parasitic  intruder 
into  a  shell  formed  by  some  other  animal  not  yet  discovered.  Mr. 
Brodcrip,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  G.  Sowerby,  toe  of  opinion,  that 
this  shell  is  constructed  by  an  animal  allied  to  Carinaria. 
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I  must  enter  at  some  length  into  the  natural 
history  of  these  .shells,  because  the  conclusions 
to  which  I  have  been  led,  by  a  long  and  careful 
investigation  of  fossil  species,  are  at  variaace 
with  those  of  Cuvier  and  Lamarck,  as  to  the  fact 
of  Ammonites  being  external  shells,  and  also 
with  the  prevailing  opinions  as  to  the  action  oi 
the  siphon  and  air  chambers,  both  in  Ammo- 
nites and  Nautili. 

Mechanical  Contrivances  in  tlie  NautiUis. 

The  Nautilus  not  only  exists  at  present  in  our 
tropical  seas,  but  is  one  of  those  genera  which 
occur  in  a  fossil  state  in  formations  of  every 
age ;  and  the  molluscous  inhabitants  of  these 
shells,  having  been  among  the  earliest  occu- 
pants of  the  ancient  deep,  have  maintained 
their  place  through  all  the  changes  that  the 
tenants  of  the  ocean  have  undei^one. 

The  recent  publication  of  Mr.  R.  Owen's  ex- 
cellent Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  (Nautilus 
Pompilius  lin.)  18.32,  affords  the  first  scientific 
description  erer  given  of  the  animal  by  which 
this  long-known  shell  is  constructed.*     This 


■  It  ii  a  curious  fact,  that  althougb  the  shells  of  the  Nautilus 
have  be«n  ^miliar  to  naturalisU,  from  the  days  of  Aristotte,  and 
^>ouad  in  every  collectioa,  the  ouly  authentic  account  of  the 
animals  inhabiting  them,  is  that  by  Rurophins,  in  his  history  of 
Amboyna,  accompanied  by  an  engraving,  which,  though  lole- 
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Memoir  is  therefore  of  high  importance,  in  its 
relation  to  geology ;  for  it  enables  ns  to  assert, 
with  a  confidence  we  could  not  otherwise  have 
assumed,  that  the  animals  by  which  all  fossil 
Nautili  were  constructed,  belonged  to  the  exist- 
ing feraily  of  Cephalopodous  Mollusks,  allied  to 
the  common  Cuttle  Fish.  It  leads  us  further  to 
infer,  that  the  infinitely  more  numerous  species 
of  the  family  of  Ammonites,  and  other  cognate 
genera  of  Multilocular  shells,  were  also  con- 
structed by  animals,  in  whose  economy  they  held 
an  office  anal<^ous  to  that  of  the  existing  shell 
of  the  Nautilus  Pompilius.  We  therefore  entirely 
concur  with  Mr.  Ow«i,  that  not  only  is  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  species  peculiarly  acceptable, 
from  its  relation  to  the  Cephalopoda  of  the  pre- 
sent creation ;  but  that  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
living  type  of  a  vast  tribe  of  organized  beings, 
whose  fossilized  remains  testify  their  existence  at 
a  remote  period,  and  in  another  order  of  things.* 


rably  correct,  as  Tar  as  it  goes,  is  yet  so  deficient  in  detail  that  it 
is  impossible  to  learn  any  tbing  from  it  respecting  the  interaal 
OTganization  of  the  animal. 

I  rejoice  in  the  present  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  value  of  Mr.  Owen's  highly  philosophical  and  most  admirable 
memoir  upon  this  subject;  a  work  not  less  creditable  to  the 
author,  than  honourable  to  the  Royal  College  of  Su^eons, 
under  nhoae  auspices  this  publication  has  been  so  handsomely 
conducted. 

*  A  further  important  light  is  thrown  upon  those  species  of 
fossil  Multilocular  shells,  e.  g-  Orthoceratites,  Baculites,  Ha- 
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By  die  help  of  this  living  example,  wc  are  pre- 
pared to  iovestigate  the  qneetioa  of  the  uses,  to 
which  all  foe«l  Chambered  shells  may  have  been 
subservient,  and  to  show  the  existence  of  design 
and  order  in  the  mechanism,  whereby  they  were 
appropriated  to  a  peculiar  and  important  iunc- 
tion,  in  the  economy  of  millious  of  creatures  long 
since  sw^t  from  the  lace  of  the  living  wortd. 
From  the  similarity  of  these  mechanisms  to  those 
still  employed  in  animals  of  the  existing  crea- 
tion, we  see  that  all  such  contrivances  and 
adaptations,  however  remotely  separated  by  time 
or  space,  indicate  a  common  origin  in  the  will 
and  design  of  one  and  the  same  Intelligence. 

We  enter  then  upon  our  examination  of  the 
structure  and  uses  of  fossil  Chambered  shells, 

niil«8,  Sc^hites,  Belemnitei,  Sic.  (See  PI.  44),  in  wliicti  the 
last,  or  external  chamber,  leems  to  have  been  too  Bmall  to 
contain  the  entire  body  of  the  animals  that  formed  them,  t^ 
Peion's  diacovery  of  the  wall-known  chambered  riiell,  the 
Spiruta,  partially  enclosed  within  the  posterior  extreoiity  of 
the  body  of  a  Sepia  (PI.  44,  Figs.  1 , 2).  Although  some  doubts 
have  eiisted  respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  ^>ecimen,  in 
consequence  of  a  discrepance  between  two  drawings  professedly 
taken  from  it  (the  one  published  in  the  Encyclopedie  H^tho- 
dique,  the  other  in  Peron's  Voyage),  and  from  the  loss  of  the 
speciroen  itself  before  any  anatomical  examinatioa  of  it  had  bees 
made,  die  subsequent  discovery  by  Captain  King  of  the  same 
shell,  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  mutilated  body  of  some 
undescribed  Cephalopod  allied  to  the  Sepia,  leaves  little  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  the  Spirula  was  an  internal  shell,  having  its 
dorsal  margin on/y  exposed,  after  the  manner  fepreseoted  in  both 
thedrawings  from  the  specimen  of  Perou.     (See  PI.  44,  Fig.  1.) 
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with  a  pTeliminary  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that 
the  recent  shells,  both  of  N.  Pompilius  and 
Spinila,  are  formed  by  existing  Cephalopods; 
and  we  hope,  through  them,  to  be  enabled  to 
iiloBtrate  the  history  of  the  countless  myriads  of 
similarly  constmcted  fossil  shells  whose  use  and 
office  has  never  yet  be&i  satisfactorily  explained. 

We  may  divide  these  fossils  into  two  distinct 
classes ;  the  one  comprising  external  shells, 
whose  inhabitants  resided,  like  the  inhabitant 
of  the  N.  Pompilius,  in  the  capacious  cavity  of 
their  first  or  external  chamber  (PI.  31,  Fig.  1) ; 
the  other,  comprising  shells,  that  were  wholly 
or  partially  included  within  the  bodyof  aCepha- 
lopod,liketherecentSpirula,  (Pi.  44,  Figs.  1,  2). 
In  both  these  classes,  the  chambers  of  the  shell 
appear  to  have  performed  the  office  of  air  vessels, 
or  Jloats,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  was 
euaUed  either  to  raise  itself  and  float  near  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  or  unk  to  the  bottom. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  PI .  31,  Fig  I  ,* 
that  in  the  recent  Nautilus  Pompilius,  the  otAy 
oi^n  connecting  the  air  chambers,  with  the 
body  of  the  animal,  is  a  pipe,  or  siphuncie,  which 
descends  through  an  aperture  and  short  project- 

*  llie  animal  ii  copied  from  PI.  1  oi  Hr.  Owen's  Memoir ;  the 
■hell  from  a  Bpecimen  in  the  splendid  and  unique  collection  of 
my  friend  W.  J.  Broderip,  Esq.,  by  whose  unreserved  communi- 
cations of  his  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  in  Natural  His- 
tory, I  hare  been  long  and  lately  benefited. 
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ing  tube  (y)  in  each  Buccessive  transverse  plate, 
till  it  terminates  in  the  smallest  chamber  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  shell.  By  means  of  this 
pipe,  the  animal  has  power  to  increase  or  dimin- 
ish its  specific  gravity,  as  Fishes  do,  by  disten- 
ding their  membranous  air  bladder  with  air, 
or  by  causing  it  to  collapse.  When  the  pipe 
of  the  Nautilus  is  filled  with  any  fluid,  the 
weight  of  that  fluid,  being  added  to  the  body  and 
shell,  renders  the  mass  specifically  heavier  than 
water,  and  the  animal  sinks.  When  it  is  inclined 
to  rise,  it  withdraws  the  fluid  from  the  pipe, 
and  thus  again,  becoming  specifically  lighter, 
rises  upwards  to  the  surface. 

The  motion  of  the  Nautilus,  when  floating, 
with  its  arms  expanded,  is  retn^rade,  like  that 
of  the  naked  Cuttle  Fish,  being  produced  by  the 
reaction  of  water,  violently  ejected  from  the 
funnel  (k).  The  fingers  and  tentacula  (p,  p,) 
are  here  represented  as  closed  around  the  beak, 
which  is  consequently  invisible ;  when  the  ani- 
mal is  in  action,  they  are  probably  spread  forth 
like  the  expanded  rays  of  the  sea  Anemone. 

The  homy  beak  of  this  recent  Nautilus  (See 
PI.  3^,  Fig.  2,  3)  resembles  the  bill  of  a  Parrot. 
Each  mandible  is  armed  in  front,  with  a  hard 
and  indented  calcareous  point,  adapted  to  the 
ofiice  of  crushing  shells  and  cmstaccous  animals, 
of  which  latter,  many  fragments  were  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  individual  here  represented. 
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As  these  belonged  to  species  of  hairy  brachy- 
urous  Crustacea,  that  live  exclusively  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  they  shew  that  this  Nautilus,  though 
occasionally  foraging  at  the  surface,  obtains  part 
of  its  food  from  the  bottom.  As  it  also  had  a 
gizzard,  much  resembling  that  of  a  fowl,  we  see 
in  this  oi^n,  further  evidence  that  the  existing 
Nautilus  has  the  power  of  digesting  hard  shells.* 

A  similar  apparatus  is  shewn  to  have  existed 
in  the  beaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  species 
of  fossil  Nautili,  and  Ammonites,  by  the  abun- 
dance of  fossil  bodies  called  Rhyncholites,  or 
beak-stonets  in  many  strata  that  contain  these 
fossil  shells,  e.  g.  in  the  Oolite  of  Stonesfield,  in 
the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis  and  Bath,  and  in  the 
Muschel-kalk  at  Luneville. 

As  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  structure  of  the  teeth  in  quadrupeds, 
and  of  the  beak  in  birds,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

*  In  PL  31,  Fig.  3  repreaents  the  lower  mandible,  armed  ia 
front  liLe  Fig.  2.  with  a  hard  and  ealcareoug  margin ;  and  Fig.  4 
represents  the  anterior  calcareous  part  of  the  palate  of  the  upper 
Mandible  F^.  2.  fonoed  of  the  same  hard  calcareouB  substance 
as  its  point ;  this  substance  is  of  the  nature  of  shell. 

These  calcareous  extremities  of  both  mandibles  are  of  sufficient 
strength  to  break  through  the  coverings  of  Crustacea  and  shells, 
and  aa  they  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  beak  composed  of 
thin  and  tough  horn,  the  power  of  this  organ  is  thereby  materially 


In  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  Sepia  vul- 
garis, and  Loligo,  I  have  found  them  to  contain  Dumcfom  shells 
of  small  Conchifera. 
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food  on  which  they  are  respectively  destined  to 
feed,  so  we  may  conclude,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  fossil  beaks,  or  Rhynchdites,  (PI.  31,  Fig. 
5 — II),  to  the  calcareous  portions  of  the  beak  of 
the  C^halopod,  inhabiting  the  N.  Pompilius* 
that  many  of  these  Rhyncholites  were  the  beaks 
of  the  cephalopodous  inhabitants  of  the  fossil 
shells  with  which  they  are  associated;  and  that 
these  Cephalopods  performed  the  same  office  in 
restraining  excessive  increase  among  the  Crus- 
taceous  and  Testaceous  inhabitants  of  the  bottom 
of  the  Transition  and  Secondary  seas,  that  is 
now  discharged  by  the  livii^  Nautili,  in  con- 
junction with  the  carnivorous  Trachelipods.* 

Assuming,  therefore,  on  the  evidence  of  these 
analogies,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  shells  of  the 
fossil  Nautili  and  Ammonites  were  Cephalopods, 
of  similar  habits  to  those  of  the  animal  which 
constructs  the  shell  of  the  N.  Pompilius,  we  shall 
next  endeavour  to  illustrate,  by  the  oi^^ization 
and  habits  of  the  living  Nautilus,  the  manner  in 
which  these  fossil  shells  were  adapted  to  the  use 
of  creatures,  that  sometimes  moved  and  fed  at 
the  bottom  of  deep  seas,  and  at  other  times  rose 
and  floated  upon  the  surface. 

The  Nautili  (see  PI.  31.  Fig.  1.  and  PI.  32. 
Figs.  1.  2.)  constitute  a  natural  genus  of  spiral 
discoidal  shells,  divided  internally  into  a  series 

•  See  p.  250. 
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of  chambers  that  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  transTerse  plates ;  these  plates  are  perforated 
by  a  tube  or  siphon,  passing  through  the  trans- 
verse plates,  either  at  their  centre,  or  towards 
their  intei-nal  mai^in.  (PI.  I.  Fig.  31.  PI.  32. 
Fig.  3.  and  PI.  33.) 

The  external  open  chamber  is  very  lai^e,  and 
forms  the  receptacle  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 
The  internal  close  chambers  are  void,  and  have 
no  communication  with  the  outer  chamber,  ex- 
cepting for  the  passage  of  a  membranous  tube, 
which  descends  through  an  aperture  in  each 
plate  to  the  innermost  extremity  of  the  shell, 
(PI.  31,  y.  y.  a.  b.  c.  d.  e.  and  PI.  32,  a.  b.  d. 
e.  f.).  These  air  chambers  are  destined  to  coun- 
terbalance the  weight  of  the  increasing  body  and 
shell  of  the  animal,  and  thereby  to  render  the 
whole  so  nearly  of  the  weight  of  water,  that  the 
difference  arising  from  the  membrane  of  the 
nphuncle  being  either  empty,  or  filled  with  a 
fluid,  may  cause  the  mass  to  swim  or  sink.* 

*  The  Nphuncle  repreaentsd  in  Fl.  31,  Fig.  1,  illustrato  the 
stnictnra  and  luea  of  that  o^n ;  in  the  amBlleat  whorls,  from 
d.  inwards,  it  is  enclosed  by  a  thin  calcareous  covermg,  or 
theath,  of  so  soft  a  nature  as  to  be  readily  scraped  off  by  the 
point  of  a  quill ;  this  sheath  may  admit  of  expansion  or  con- 
traction, together  nith  the  membraneous  tube  enclosed  within 
it.  In  the  fossil  Nautili,  a  similar  calcareous  sheath  is  oiten  pre- 
served, as  in  PI.  32,  Figs.  2,  3,  and  PI.  33,  and  forms  a  con- 
nected series  of  tubes  of  carbonate  of  lime,  closely  fitted  to 
the  collar  of  each  transverse  plate.     In  four  chambers  of  the 

O.  Y 
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As  neither  the  siphuncle,  nor  the  external 
shell  have  any  kind  of  aperture  through  which 
a  fluid  could  pass  into  the  close  chamba«,*  it 
follows   that  these    chambers  contain    nothing 

recent  shell  (PI.  31,  Fig.  I,  a.  b.  c.  d.)  thii  sheath  n  partially 
removed  from  the  desiccated  roembranoua  pipe  within  it,  which 
has  assumed  the  condition  of  a  black  elastic  substance,  resem- 
bling the  black  continuous  siphuncular  pipe  that  is  frequently 
preserved  in  a  carbonaceous  state  in  fossil  Ammonites. 

At  that  part  of  each  transTene  plate,  which  is  perfijrated  for 
the  passage  of  the  siphuncle,  (PI.  31,  Fig.  1,  y,  y.),  a  portion 
of  its  shelly  matter  projects  inwardt  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 
distance  across  each  chamber,  and  forms  a  collar,  around  the 
membranotis  pipe,  thus  directing  its  passage  through  the  trans- 
verse plates,  and  also  affording  to  it,  when  distended  with  fluid, 
H  strong  support  at  each  collar.  A  similar  projecting  collar  is 
seen  in  the  transverse  plate  of  a  fossil  Nautilus.  (PI.  32,  Fig.  2,  e, 
and  Fig.  3,  e,  i.  and  PI.  33.)  A  succession  of  such  supports 
placed  at  short  intervals  from  one  another,  divides  this  long  and 
thin  membranaceous  lube,  when  distended,  into  a  series  of  short 
compartments,  or  small  oval  sacs,  each  sac  communicating  with 
the  adjacent  sacs  by  a  contracted  aperture  or  neck  at  both  its 
ends,  and  being  firmly  supported  around  this  neck  by  the  collar 
of  each  transverse  plaU.     (See  Fl.  32,  Figs.  2,  3,  and  PI.  33.) 

The  strength  of  each  sac  is  thus  iocreased  by  the  shortness  of 
the  distance  between  its  two  extremities,  and  the  entire  pipe,  thus 
subdivided  into  thirty  or  forty  distinct  compartments,  derives 
from  every  subdivision  an  accession  of  power  to  sustain  the 
pressure  of  any  fluid  that  may  be  introduced  to  its  interior. 

*  We  learn  from  Mr.  Owen,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
the  access  of  water  to  the  air  chambers  between  the  exterior 
of  this  pipe  and  the  siphonic  apertures  of  the  transverse  plates ; 
because  the  entire  circumference  of  the  mantle  in  which  the  si- 
phuncle originates,  is  firmly  attached  to  the  sliell  by  a  homy 
girdle,  impenetrable  to  any  fluid. — Memoir  on  NauHltu  Pomjn 
lint,  p.  47. 
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more  than  air,  and  must  consequently  be  ex- 
posed to  great  pressure  when  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Several  contrivances  are  therefore  in- 
troduced to  fortify  them  t^ainst  this  pressure. 

First,  the  circumference  of  the  external  shell 
is  constructed  every  way  upon  the  pnnciples  of 
an  Arch,  (see  PI.  31,  Fig.  1,  and  PI.  3*2,  Fig.  1.) 
so  as  to  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  pressure 
tending  to  force  it  inwards  in  all  directions. 

Secondly,  this  arch  is  further  fortified  by  the 
addition  of  numerous  minnte  Ribs,  which  are 
beautifully  marked  in  the  fossil  specimens  repre- 
sented at  PI.  32,  Fig.  I .  In  this  fossil  the  external 
shell  exhibits  fine  wavy  lines  of  growth,  which, 
though  individually  small  and  feeble,  are  col- 
lectively of  much  avail  as  ribs  to  increase  the 
aggr^ate  amount  of  strength.  (See  PI.  33,  Fig.  1 . 
a.  to  b.) 

Thirdly,  the  arch  is  rendered  still  stronger  by 
the  position  of  the  edges  of  the  internal  Trans- 
verse  plates,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  sides 
of  the  external  shell,  (see  PL  32,  Fig.  1,  b.  to  c.) 
The  course  of  the  edges  of  these  transverse  plates 
beneath  the  ribs  of  the  outer  shell  is  so  directed, 
that  they  act  as  cross  braces,  or  spanners,  to 
fortify  the  sides  of  the  shell  against  the  inward 
pressure  of  deep  water.  This  contrivance  is 
analt^ons  to  that  adopted  in  fortifying  a  ship 
for  voyages  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  against  the 
pressure  of  ice-bergs,   by  the   introduction  of 
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an  extraordinary  number  of  tTansverae  beams 
and  bulk  heads.* 

We  may  next  notice  a  fourth  contrivance  by 
which  the  apparatus  that  gives  the  shell  its 
power  of  floating,  is  progreaavely  maintained  in 
due  propoitioQ  to  the  increasing  we^ht  and  bulk 
of  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  of  the  external 
chamber  in  which  it  resides ;  this  is  effected  by 
successive  additions  of  new  transverse  Plates 
across  the  bottom  of  the  outer  chamber,  thus 
converting  into  air  chambers  that  part,  which 
had  become  too  small  for  the  body  of  the  Sepia. 
This  operation,  repeated  at  intervals  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  successive  stages  of  growth  of  the 
outer  shell,   maintains  its  efficacy  as  a  ,fiofU, 

*  The  dispoution  of  the  currttuies  of  the  tnmrnne  ribt,  or 
line*  of  grovth,  in  «  different  direction  from  the  cuTTaturei  of 
the  internal  tranavene  plates,  aSbrdi  an  example  of  further  con- 
trivance for  producing  strength  in  the  shelli  both  of  recent  and 
fouil  Nautili.  As  the  internal  transvene  platet  are  convex  m- 
wartU,  (lee  PI.  32,  Fig.  1,  b.  to  c.)  whilat  the  ribs  of  the  outer 
■bell  are  in  the  ^ater  part  of  their  course  convex  outwardM, 
these  ribi  intersect  the  curved  edges  of  the  transverse  plates  at 
many  points,  and  thus  divide  them  into  a  series  of  curvilinear 
parallelograms:  the  two  shorter  udee  of  each  parallelogTaiii 
being  fonned  by  the  edges  of  transverse  plates,  whilst  its  two 
longer  sides  are  formed  by  segments  of  tbe  external  ribs.  The 
same  principle  of  construction  here  represented  in  our  plate  of 
Nautilus  hexagonus,  extends  to  other  species  of  its  family  of 
Nautilus,  in  many  of  which  the  ribs  are  more  minute;  it  is  also 
applied  in  other  families  of  fossil  chambered  shells ;  e.  g.  the 
Ammonites,  PI-  35,  and  PI.  38.  Scaphites,  PI.  44,  Pig.  15. 
Hamites,  PI.  44,  Vig.  6—13.  Tuirilites,  PI.  44,  Fig.  14.  and 
Baculites,  PI.  44,  Fig.  5. 
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enlargiDg  gradually  and  periodically  until  the 
animal  has  arrived  at  full  maturity.* 

A  fiflh  consideration  is  had  of  mechanical 
advantage,  in  disposing  the  Distance  at  which 
these  successive  transverse  Plates  are  set  from 
one  another.  (See  PI.  31.  F^.  1.  and  PI.  32, 
F^.  1,  2).  Had  these  distances  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  area  of  the  air  chambers, 
the  external  shell  would  have  been  without  due 
support  beneath  those  sides  of  the  lai^;est  cham- 
bers, where  the  pressure  is  greatest :  for  this  a 
remedy  is  provided  in  the  simple  contrivance 
of  placing  the  transverse  plates  proportionally 
nearer  to  one  another,  as  the  chambers,  from 
becoming  larger,  require  an  increased  degree  of 
support. 

Sixthly,  The  last  contrivance,  which  I  ^all 
here  notice,  is  that  which  regulates  the  Eucent 
and  descent  of  the  animal  by  the  mechanism  of 
the  Siphuncle.  The  use  of  this  oi^an  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out;  even  Mr. 
Owen's  most  important  Memoir  leaves  its  man- 
ner of  operation  uncertain ;  but  the  appearances 
which  it  occasionally  presents  in  a  fossil  state, 
(See  PI.  32,  Fig.  2,  3,  and  PI.  33,)t   supply 

'  In  a  youDg  Nantilua  Pompilius  in  the  collection  of  Hr. 
Broderip,  there  are  only  seventeen  Septa.  Dr.  Hook  Bays  that 
he  has  found  in  some  shells  as  many  as  forty.  A  cast,  expressing 
the  form  of  a  single  air  chamber,  of  the  Nautilus  Hesagonus 
is  represented  in  PI.  42,  Fig.  1 . 

t  PI.  32,  Fig.  2,  represents  a  fractured  portioD  of  the  interior 
of  a  Nautilus  Hexagonua,  having  the  transverse  plates  (c.  c'.) 
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evidence,  which  taken  in  conjuDction  with  Mr. 
Owen's  representation  of  its  termination  in  a 
lai^  sac  surrounding  the  heart  of  the  animal, 
(P.  34,  p,  p,  a.  a.)  appears  sufficient  to  decide  this 
long  disputed  question.  If  we  suppose  this  sac 
(p,  p.)  to  contain  a  perieardicU  fluid,  the  place 
of  which  is  alt^nately  changed  from  the  peri- 
cardium to  the  siphuncle,  we  shall  find  in  this 
shifting  fluid  an  hydraulic  balmice  or  adjusting 
power,  causing  the  shell  to  sink  when  the  peri- 
cardial fluid  is  forced  into  the  siphuncle,  and  to 

encrusted  with  calcBreons  spar ;  the  Siphuncle  alio  is  timilarlj 
encnuted,  and  distended  in  a  manoer  which  illustrates  the 
action  of  this  organ.  (PI.  32,  Fig,  2,  a.  a>.  a*,  a",  d.  e.  f, 
and  Fig.  3,  d.  e.  f)-  The  TractuTe  at  Fig.  2,  b.  shews  the  dia- 
meter of  the  siphuncle,  where  it  passes  through  a  transverse 
plate,  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  is  midway  between  these  Plates 
(atd.  e.  f).  The  transverse  sections  at  Fig.  3  a.  and  b.,  and 
the  longitudinal  sections  at  Fig.  2,  d.  e.  f.  and  Fig.  3,  d.  e.  f., 
shew  that  the  interior  of  the  siphuncle  is  filled  with  stone,  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  stratum  in  which  the  shell  was  lodged. 
These  earthy  materials,  having  entered  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  at 
a  in  a  soft  and  plastic  state,  have  formed  a  cast  which  shews  the 
interior  of  this  pipe,  when  distended,  to  have  resembled  a  string 
of  oval  beads,  connected  at  their  ends  by  a  narrow  neck,  and 
enlarged  at  their  centre  to  nearly  double  the  diameter  of  this 
neck. 

A  similar  distension  of  nearly  the  entire  siphuncle  by  the  stony 
material  of  the  rock  in  which  the  shell  was  imbedded,  is  seen  in 
the  specimen  of  Nautilus  striatus  from  the  Lias  of  Whitby, 
represented  at  PI.  33.  The  Lias  which  fills  tliig  pipe,  must  have 
entered  it  iu  the  state  of  liquid  mud,  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
pericardial  fluid  entered,  during  the  hydraulic  action  of  the  si- 
phuncle in  the  act  of  sinking;  not  one  of  the  air-chambers  has 
admitted  the  smallest  particle  of  this  mud;  they  arc  all  611ed 
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become  buoyant,  whenever  this  fluid  returns 
to  the  pericardium.  On  this  hypothesis  also 
the  chambers  would  be  continually  filled  with 
air  alone,  the  elasticity  of  which  would  readily 
admit  of  the  alternate  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  siphuncle,  in  the  act  of  admitting 
or  rejecting  the  pericardial  fluid. 

The  principle  to  which  we  thus  refer  the  rising 
and  unking  of  the  living  Nautilus,  is  the  same 
which  regulates  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
Water  Balloon :  the  application  of  external  pres- 

with  calcareoiu  spsr,  subteqttently  introduced  by  gradual  infil- 
tratioD,  and  at  mceetsive  perwdt  which  are  marked  by  changes 
in  the  colour  of  the  spar.  In  both  these  foasil  Nautili,  the  entire 
series  of  the  earthy  casts  within  the  siphuncle  represents  the  bulk 
of  fluid  which  this  pipe  could  hold. 

The  sections,  PI.  32,  Pig.  3,  d.  e.  f.,  shew  the  edgesof  the  cal- 
careous sheath  surrounding  the  oval  casts  of  three  compartaients 
of  the  expanded  siphuncle.  This  calcareous  sheath  was  pro- 
bably flexible,  like  that  surrounding  the  membranous  pipe  of 
dte  recent  Nantilns  Pom[»liug.  (PI.  31,  Fig.  1,  b.  d.  e.)  The 
continuity  of  this  sheath  across  the  air  chambers,  (Pi.  32, 
Pigs.  2,  d.  e.  f.  Fig.  3,  d.  e.  f.  and  PI.  33),  shows  that  there 
was  tw  ctmiiminication  for  the  passage  of  any  fluid  from  the 
siphuncle  into  these  chambers :  had  any  such  existed,  some 
portion  of  the  fine  earthy  matter,  which  in  these  two  fossils 
forms  the  casts  of  the  siphuncle,  must  have  passed  through  it 
into  these  chambers.  Nothing  has  entered  them,  but  ;>ure  crjrs* 
taltized  spar,  introduced  by  infiltration  through  the  pores  of  the 
shell,  afler  it  had  undergone  sufficient  decomposition  to  he  per- 
colated by  water,  holding  in  solution  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  solid  casts  of  ]mre  crys- 
tallized carbonate  of  lime,  which  have  entirely  filled  the  cham- 
bers of  the  specimen  PI.  32,  Fig.  1 ;  and  to  all  fossil  Nautili  and 
Ammonites,  in  which  the  air  chambers  are  either  wholly  void,  or 
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sure  through  a  membrane  that  covers  the  column 
of  water  in  a  tall  glass,  forces  a  portion  of  this 
water  into  the  cavi^,  or  sii^Ie  air-chamber  of 
the  IraJloon,  which  immediately  begins  to  sink ; 
on  the  removal  of  this  pressure,  the  elasticity 
of  the  compressed  air  causing  it  to  return  to  its 
former  Tolume,  again  expels  the  water,  and  the 
balloon  begins  to  rise.* 

I  shall  conclude  this  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
structure  and  economy  of  fossil  Nautili  by 
those  of  the  living  species,  by  shewing  in  what 
manner  the  chambers  of  the  pearly  Nautilus, 
supposing  them  to  be  permanently  filled  oiify 
with  air,  and  the  action  of  the  siphuncle,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  receptacle  onty  of  a  fluid 
secretion,  interchanging  its  place  alternately 
from  the  siphuncle  to  the  pericardium,  would 
be  subsidiary  to  the  movements  of  the  animal, 
both  at  the  surface,  and  bottom  of  the  sea. 

First,  The  animal  was  seen  and  captured  by 

partially,  or  entirely  filled  widi  pure  ciyiUllized  cubonate  of 
lime.  (See  Fl.  42,  Fig,  1,  2,  3,  and  PI.  36).  In  alt  such  caae«, 
it  is  clear  that  no  communication  existed,  by  which  water  could 
pais  from  the  interior  of  the  siphon  to  the  air  chamben.  When 
the  pipe  was  ruptured,  or  the  external  shell  broken,  the  earthy 
sediment,  in  which  such  broken  shelb  were  lodged,  finding 
through  these  fractures  admission  (o  the  air  chambers,  has  filled 
them  with  clay,  or  sand  or  hmeslone. 

*  The  substance  of  the  siphuncle  is  a  tbin  and  strong  mem- 
brane, with  no  appearance  of  muscular  fibres,  by  which  it  could 
contract  or  expand  itselfi  its  functions,  therefoie,  must  have 
been  entirely  patsive,  in  the  process  of  admiUiog  or  ejecting  any 
Said  to  or  from  its  interior.— See  Owen's  Memoir,  p.  1 0. 
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Mr.  Beaoett,  floating  at  the  surface,  with  the 
upper  portion  of  the  shell  raised  above  the  water, 
and  kept  in  a  vertical  position'  by  means  of  the 
included  air  (see  PI.  31 .  Fig.  1 .) ;  this  position 
is  best  adapted  to  the  retn^rade  motion,  which 
a  Sepia  derives  from  the  violent  ejection  of 
water  through  its  funnel  (k) ;  thus  far,  the  air- 
chambers,  serve  to  maintain  both  the  shell  and 
body  of  the  animal  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  at 
tke  surface. 

Secondly,  The  next  pdnt  to  be  considered  is 
the  mode  of  operation  of  the  siphuncle  and  air- 
chambers,  in  the  act  of  sinking  suddenly  from 
the  surface  to  the  bottom.  These  are  explained 
in  the  note  subjoined.* 

'  It  appears  from  the  fi^re  of  the  animal,  PI.  34,  with  vhich 
I  have  been  favoured  by  Hr.  Oveu,  that  the  apper  extremity 
of  the  siphuncle  marked  by  the  insertion  of  the  probe  b.,  termi- 
nates in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  p,  p.  As  this  cavity  may 
contain  a  fluid,  more  dense  than  water,  excreted  by  the  glandular 
foUicles  d.  d.,  and  is  apparently  of  such  a  size  that  its  txmtenti 
would  suffice  to  fill  the  siphuncle,  it  is  probable  that  this  fluid 
forms  the  drculatiag  metHum  of  adjvMtntent,  and  regulates  the 
ascent  or  descent  of  the  animal  by  its  interchange  of  place  from 
the  pericardium  to  the  siphuncle. 

When  the  anna  and  body  are  expanded,  the  fluid  remains  in 
the  pericardium,  and  the  siphuncle  ii  empty,  and  collapsed,  and 
snnounded  by  the  portions  of  air  that  are  permanently  confined 
within  each  air-chamber ;  in  thb  state,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
body  and  shell  together  b  such  as  to  cause  the  animal  to  rise, 
and  be  snstained  floating  at  the  sor&ce. 

When,  on  any  alarm,  die  arms  and  body  are  contracted,  and 
drawn  into  tire  ahell,  the  retraction  of  these  parti,  causing  pres- 
BUtv  OB  the  exterior  of  the  pericaidinm,  forces  its  fluid  contents 
downwards  into  the  sif^uncle;  and  the  hulk  of  the  body  being 
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Thirdly,  It  remains  to  consider  the  effect  of 
the  air,  supposing  it  to  be  retaiaed  coatinually 
within  the  chambers,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Here,  if  the  position  of  the  moving  animal  be 
beneath  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  like  that  of  a 
snail  as  it  crawls  along  the  ground,  the  air  within 
the  chambers  would  maintain  the  shell,  buoyant, 
and  floating  over  the  body  of  the  animal  in  a 

thus  diminished,  without  iocreaging  the  bulk  of  the  didl,  into 
whose  caviUeg  the  fluid  is  withdrawn,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
whole  mass  is  suddenly  increased,  and  the  animal  begins  to  sink. 

Hie  air  within  each  chamber  remains  under  compression,  as 
long  as  the  liphuncle  continues  distended  by  the  pericardial 
fluid;  and  returning,  by  its  elasticity,  to  its  former  state,  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  the  arms  and  body  is  withdrawn  from  the 
pericardium,  forces  the  fluid  back  again  into  the  cavity  of  this 
oi^n ;  and  thus  the  shell,  diminished  as  to  its  specific  gravity, 
has  a  tendency  to  riie. 

The  place  of  the  pericaidial  fluid,  therefore,  will  be  always  in 
the  pericardium,  excepting  when  it  is  forced  into  and  retained  in 
the  aiphuncle,  by  muscular  pressure,  daring  the  contracUon  of 
the  arms  and  body  closed  up  within  the  shell.  When  these  are 
expanded,  either  on  the  surface,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
the  water  will  have  free  access  to  the  branchiee,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  will  proceed  freely  in  tbe  distended  pericar- 
dium; which  will  beemptiedof  its  fluid  at  those  times  (m^y,  when 
the  body  is  closed,  and  tlie  access  of  water  to  the  hranchiR  con- 
sequently impeded. 

The  following  experiments  shew  tiiat  the  weight  of  fluid  requi- 
site to  be  added  to  the  shell  of  a  Nautilus,  in  order  to  make  it 
sink,  is  about  half  an  ounce. 

I  took  two  perfect  shells  of  a  Nautilus  Pompilias,  each  weigh- 
ing about  six  ounces  and  a  half  in  air,  and  measuring  about  seven 
inches  across  their  largest  diameter ;  and  having  Btopj>ed  the 
SiphuDcle  with  wax,  I  found  that  each  shell,  when  placed  in  fresh 
water,  required  tlic  weight  of  a  few  grains  mott  than  an  ounce  to 
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vertical  poutioD,  with  little  or  no  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  leave  the  creature  at  ease  to  r^ulate 
the  movements  of  its  tentacula  (p)  in  crawUng 
and  seizing  its  prey.* 

Dr.  Hook  considered  (Hook's  Experiments, 
8vo.  172a,  page  308)  that  the  air  chambers 
were  ^Ued  tdiemately  with  aiv  or  icater ;  and 
Pariunson  (Organic  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  102), 
admitting  that  these  chambers  were  not  ac- 
cessible  to  water,  thinks  that  the  act  of  rising 
or  sinking  depends  on  the  alteraate  introduction 
of  air  or  water  into  the  siphuncle ;  but  he  is  at 
a  loss  to  find  the  source  from  which  this  air 
could  be  obtained  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  to 


make  it  sink.  Ab  the  shell,  when  attached  to  the  living  animal, 
was  probably  a  quarter  or  an  ounce  heavier  than  theie  dry  dead 
■hells,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  of  the  animal  may 
have  exceeded  that  of  wuter  to  the  amount  of  another  quarter  of 
an  ounce,  there  remains  about  half  an  ounce,  for  the  weight  of 
fluid  which  being  introduced  into  the  siphuncle,  would  cause 
the  shell  to  link ;  and  this  quantity  seems  well  proportioned 
to  the  capacity  both  of  the  pericardium,  and  of  the  distended 
siphuncle. 

*  If  the  chambers  were  filled  with  water,  the  shell  could  not 
be  thus  suspended  without  muacular  exertion,  and  instead  of 
being  poised  vertically  over  the  body,  in  a  position  of  ease  and 
safety,  would  be  continually  tending  to  fall  flat  upon  its  side; 
thus  exposing  itself  to  injury  by  friction,  and  the  animal  to 
attacks  from  its  enemies.  Rumphius  states,  that  at  the  bottom, 
He  creeps  with  his  boat  above  him,  and  with  liis  bead  and 
barbs  (tentacula)  on  the  ground,  making  a  tolerably  quick  pro- 
gress. I  have  observed  that  a  similar  verticfd  positiou  is  main- 
tained by  the  .shell  of  the  Planorbis  a>meuB,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
crawling  at  the  bottom. 
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explain  "  in  what  manner  the  animal  ^ected 
those  modifications  of  the  tube  and  its  contained 
air,  on  which  the  variation  of  its  buoyancy 
depended."*  The  theory  which  supposes  the 
chambers  of  the  shell  to  be  permanently  JUled  with 
air  alone,  and  the  sipkuncle  to  be  the  organ  whiek 
regviatet  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  animal,  by 
changing  the  place  of  the  pericardial  flnid,  seems 
adequate  to  satisfy  every  hydraulic  condition  of 
a  Problem  that  has  hitherto  received  no  satis- 
factory solution. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  subject,  on 
account  of  its  importance,  in  explaining  the 
complex  Btnictnre,  and  hitherto  imperfectly  un- 
deretood  functions,  of  all  the  numerous  and  widely 
disseminated  &,milies  of  fossil  chambered  shells, 
that  possessed  siphuncuU.  If,  in  all  these  fami- 
lies, it  can  be  shewn  that  the  same  principles 
of  mechanism,  under  various  modifications,  have 
prevailed  from  the  first  commencement  of  or- 
ganic life  unto  the  present  hour,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  which  would  refer  such 
unity  of  organizations  to  the  will  and  agency 
of  one  and  the  same  intelligent  First  Cause,  and 
lead  us  to  r^ard  them  all  as  "  emanations  of 
that  Infinite  Wisdom,  that  appears  in  the  shape 
and  structure  of  all  other  created  beings/'f 

*  The  recent  obaerratioos  of  Hr.  Owen  shew,  that  there  ii  do 
j^Mul  conoected  with  the  liphuncle,  similar  to  that  which  i» 
mppoted  to  eeciete  air  in  the  air-bladder  of  fithes. 

t  Dr.  Hook'i  ExperimenU,  p.  306. 
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AUUONITES. 


Hating  entered  thuB  largely  ioto  the  history  of 
the  Mechanism  of  the  shells  of  Nautili,  we  have 
hereby  prepared  ourselves  for  the  consideration 
of  that  of  the  kindred  family  of  Ammonites,  in 
which  all  the  essential  parts  ^e  so  similar  in 
principle  to  those  of  the  shells  of  Nautili,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  subservient  to  a 
like  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  numerous 
extinct  species  of  Cephalopodous  Mollusks,  from 
which  these  Ammonites  have  been  derived. 

Geological  Distribution  of  Ammonites. 

The  family  of  Ammonites  extends  through  the 
entire  series  of  the  fossiliferous  Formations,  from 
the  Transition  strata  to  the  Chalk  inclusive. 
M.  Brochant,  in  his  Translation  of  De  la  Heche's 
Manual  of  Geology,  enumerates  270  species; 
these  species  differ  according  to  the  age  of  the 
strata  in  which  they  are  found,t  and  vary  in 

t  Thusonaof  the  first  fonna  under  which  thii  family  appeared, 
the  Ammonites  Henslowi,  (PI.  40,  Fig.  1),  ceased  with  the 
TrftDsition  formation;  the  A.  Nodosus  (PI.  40,  Fig;*.  4,  5.) 
began  aitd  terrainated  its  period  of  existence  with  the  Muschel- 
Kallc.  Other  genera  and  species  of  Ammonites,  in  like  manner, 
begin  and  end  with  certain  definite  strata,  in  the  Oolitic  and  Cre- 
taceous formations;  e.  g.  the  A.  Bucklandi  (PI.  37,  F^.  6.)  is 
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Bize  from  a  line  to  more  than  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter.* 

peculiar  to  the  Lias ;  the  A,  Goodhalli  to  the  GreeDsand  ;  and  the 
A.  Rnsticus  to  the  Chalk.  There  are  few,  if  any,  apeciet  which 
extend  through  the  whole  of  the  Secoodary  periods,  or  which 
have  passed  into  the  Secondary,  from  the  Transition  period. 

The  following  Tabalar  Arrangement  of  the  distribution  of 
Ammonitet,  in  different  geological  fOfmationB,  is  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  in  his  Guide  to  Geol(^,  1834,  p.  77. 

SUB-GENERA  OF  AMMONITES. 


LIVING  SPECIES. 

i 
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Id  Tertiary  straU 

In  Cretaceous  ayatem. 

2 
22 
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ii 

26 
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ii 

9 
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14 
11 

13 
4 

2 
5 

3 
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In  Carboniferoua  sys- 

7 
17 

3 

12 

t  In  Primary  straU .  . 

Total,  223  species. 
"  It  is  easy  to  see  how  important,  in  questions  concerning  the 
relative  antiquity  of  stratified  racks,  is  a  knowledge  of  Ammo- 
nites, since  whole  sections  of  them  are  characteristic  of  certain 
systemsofrocks."— Phillips'sGuidetoGeology.Svo.  t834,sec.82. 

t  The  strata  here  termed  primary  ate  those  which,  in  the 
Section,  (PI.  1),  I  bave  iitcluded  in  the  lower  region  of  the  tran' 
titwn  aeries. 

'  Mr.  Sowerby  (Min.  Conch,  vol.  iv.  p.  79  and  p.  81,)  and 
Mr.  Mautell  speak  of  Ammonites  in  Chalk,  having  a  diameter 
of  three  feet.  Sir  T.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Keith  Milnes,  have  re- 
cently measured  Amroonitea  in  the  Chalk  near  Margate,  which 
exceeded  four  feel  in  diameter ;  and  this  in  case*  where  tbe 
diameter  can  tiave  been  in  a  very  small  degree  enlarged  by 
pressure. 
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It  is  needless  here  to  speculate  either  on  the 
physical,  or  final  causes,  which  produced  these 
curious  changes  of  species,  in  this  highest  order 
of  the  Molluscous  inhabitants  of  the  seas,  during 
some  of  the  early  and  the  middle  ages  of  geolo- 
gical chronology;  bat  the  exquisite  symmetry, 
beauty,  and  minute  delicacy  of  structure,  that 
pervade  each  Tariati<m  of  contrivance  throughout 
several  hundred  species,  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
the  exercise  of  Design  and  Intelligence  in  their 
construction;  although  we  cannot  always  point 
out  the  specific  uses  of  each  minute  variation,  in 
the  arrangement  of  parts  fundamentally  the 
same. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  Ammonites 
in  the  ancient  world,  seems  to  have  partaken  of 
that  universalitt/,  we  find  so  common  in  the  ani- 
mals and  v^etables  of  a  former  condition  of  our 
globe,  and  which  differs  so  remarkably  from 
the  varied  distribution  that  prevails  among  exist- 
ing forms  of  organic  life.  We  find,  the  same 
genera,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  same  species  of 
Ammonites,  in  strata,  apparently  of  the  same 
age,  not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  also  in 
distant  regions  of  Asia,  and  of  North  and  South 
America.* 


*  Dr.  G«ivd  has  discovered  at  the  elevation  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand feet  in  the  Himmaliya  Mountains,  species  of  AmmoDites, 
e.  g.  A.  Walcoti,  and  A.  Communis,  identical  with  those  of  the 
Lias  at  Whitby  and  Lyme  Re^s,  He  has  also  found  in  the  same 
parts  of  the  Himroalaya,  several  species  of  Bclemnite,  with  Te- 
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Hence  we  infer  that  during  the  Secondary  and 
Transition  periods  a  mare  general  distributum  of 
the  same  species,  than  exists  at  prea^it,  pre- 
vailed in  regions  of  the  world  most  remotely 
distant  from  one  another. 

An  Ammonite,  like  a  Nautilus,  is  composed  of 
three  essential  parts:  1st.  Aa  external  shell, 
usually  of  a  flat  discoidal  form,  and  having  its 
surface  strengthened  and  ornamented  with  ribs 
(see  PI.  35,  and  PI.  37.)  2nd.  A  series  of  iWmia^ 
air  chambers  formed  by  transverse  plates,  inter- 
secting the  inner  portion  of  the  shell,  (see  PI.  30 
and  41).  3rd.  A  siphuncle,  or  pipe,  commenc- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  outer  chamber,  and 
thence  passing  through  the  entire  series  of  air 
chambers  to  the  innermost  extremity  of  the  shell, 
(see  PI.  36,  d.  e.  f.  g.  h.  i.)  In  each  of  these 
parts,  there  are  evidences  of  mechanism,  and 

rebratuls,  and  otha  Bivalres,  that  occur  ia  the  Engiluh  Oolite; 
thereby  establishiDg  the  existence  of  the  Lias,  and  Oolite  forma- 
tiont  in  that  elevated  and  diitant  region  of  the  world.  He  has 
alto  collected  in  the  lame  MountainH,  shells  of  the  genera  Spirifer, 
Producta,  and  Terebratula,  which  occur  in  the  IVansitioa  for- 
mations of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Greensand  of  New  Jersey  also  contains  Ammoaites  mixed 
vitb  Hamites  and  Scaphites,  as  in  the  Greensand  of  England, 
and  Captain  Beecbey  and  Lieutenant  Belcher  found  Ammonites 
on  the  coaM  of  Chili,  in  Lat  36.  S.  in  the  ClifTs  near  Concep- 
tion ;  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  Ammonites  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Haaler  Hospital  at  Gosport. 

Mr.  Sowarby  possesses  fossil  shells  from  Brazil  resembUng  those 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  England. 
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consequently  of  design,  a  few  of  which  I  shall 
mdeaTOur  briefly  to  point  out. 

External  Shell. 

The  use  and  place  of  the  shells  of  Anunonites 
has  much  perplexed  geologists  and  concholo^ts. 
Cuvier  and  Lamarck,  guided  by  the  analogies 
afforded  by  the  Spirula,  supposed  them  to  be 
internal  sheHs.*  There  is,  however,  good  reascm 
to  believe  that  they  were  entirely  external,  and 
that  the  position  of  the  body  of  the  animal  within 
these  shells  was  anal<^Q8  to  that  of  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  Nautilus  Pompilius.  (See  PI.  31, 
Fig.  1). 

•  The  smallness  of  the  outer  chamber,  or  place  of  lodgment 
for  the  animal,  is  advanced  by  Cnner  in  favour  of  his  opinion 
that  Ammonites,  like  the  Spinila,  vera  internal  sbelli.  This 
reasoD  is  probably  founded  on  observations  made  upon  im- 
perfect specimens.  The  outer  ch&mber  of  Ammonites  is  very 
seldom  preserved  in  a  perfect  state,  but  when  this  happens,  it 
is  found  to  bear  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  to  the  cham- 
bered part  of  the  shell,  as  the  outer  cell  of  the  N.  Pomfnlius 
bears  to  the  chambered  interior  of  that  shell.  It  often  occupies 
more  than  half,  (see  PI,  36.  a.  b.  c.  d.)  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  outer  whorl.  This  open  chamber 
is  not  thin  and  feeble,  like  the  long  anterior  chamber  of  the 
Spirula,  which  is  placed  within  the  body  of  the  animal  producing 
this  shell ;  but  is  nearly  of  equal  thickness  with  the  sides  of 
the  close  chamben  of  Uie  Ammonite. 

Moreover,  the  margin  of  the  mature  Ammonite  is  in  some  species 
reflected  in  a  kind  of  scroll,  like  the  thickened  margin  of  the  shell 
of  the  garden  snail,  giving  to  this  part  a  strength  which  would 
apparently  be  needless  to  an  internal  shell.  (See  PI.  37.  Fig.  3.  d.) 

Hie  presence  of  spines   also   in   certain  species,  (as  in   A. 
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Mr.  De  la  Beche  has  shewD  that  the  mineral 
condition  of  the  outer  chamber  of  many  Ammo- 
nites, from  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis,  proves  that 
the  entire  body  was  contained  within  it;  and 
that  these  animals  were  suddenly  destroyed  and 
buried  in  the  earthy  sediment  of  which  the  lias 
is  composed,  before  their  bodies  had  either  un- 
dergone decay,  or  been  devoured  by  the  crusla- 
ceous  Camivora  with  which  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  then  abounded.* 

As  all  these  shells  served  the  double  office  of 
afiording  protection,  and  acting  as  floats,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  thin,  or  th^ 
would  have  been  too  heavy  to  rise  to  the  surface : 
it  was  not  less  necessary  that  they  should  be 
strong,  to  reast  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  and  accordingly  we  find  them  fitted  for  this 
double  function,  by  the  disposition  of  their  ma- 

Annatua,  A.  Soweibii,)  kffords  a  strong  argument  against  the 
theor;  of  their  haviDg  been  internal  shells.  These  spines  which 
have  an  obvious  use  for  protection,  if  placed  externally,  would 
seem  to  have  been  useless,  and  perhaps  noxious  in  an  internal 
position,  and  are  without  example  in  any  internal  structure  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

*  In  the  Ammonites  in  question,  the  outer  extiemity  of  the 
first  great  chamber  in  which  the  body  of  the  animal  was  con- 
tained, is  filled  with  stone  only  to  a  small  depth,  (see  PI.  36. 
from  a.  to  b.) :  the  remainder  of  this  chamber  from  b.  to  c„  ts 
occupied  by  brown  calcAnious  spar,  which  has  been  ascertained 
by  Dr.  Prout  to  owe  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  animal  matter, 
whilst  the  internal  air  chambers  and  siphuncle  are  61led  with 
pare  white  spar.  The  extent  of  the  brown  calcareous  spar,  there- 
fore, in  the  outer  chamber,  represents  the  space  which   was 
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teriala,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  combine  light- 
ness Eind  buoyancy  with  strength. 

First,  The  entire  shell,  (PI.  35,)  is  one  con- 
tinuous arch,  coiled  spirally  around  itself  in  snch 
a  manner,  that  the  base  of  the  outer  whorls  rests 
upon  the  crown  of  the  inner  whorls,  and  thus 
the  keel  or  back  is  calculated  to  resist  pressure, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  shell  of  a  common 
hen's  eg^  resists  great  force,  if  applied  in  the 
direction  of  its  longitudinal  diameter. 

Secondly,  besides  this  general  arch-like  form, 
the  shell  is  further  strengthened  by  the  insertion 
of  rihs,  or  transverse  arches,  which  give  to  many 
of  the  species  their  most  characteristic  feature, 
and  produce  in  all,  that  peculiar  beauty  which 
invariably  accompanies  the  symmetrical  repeti- 
tion of  a  series  of  spiral  curves.  See  PI.  37, 
Figs.  1—10.) 

From  the  disposition  of  these  ribs  over  the 

occupied  by  the  body  of  the  animal  aAer  it  had  shrunk  within 
ita  shell,  at  the  moment  of  its  death,  leaving  void  the  outer 
portion  only  of  its  chamber,  from  a.  to  b.,  to  receive  the  muddy 
sediment  in  which  the  shell  was  imbedded. 

I  have  many  specimens  from  the  liaa  of  Whitby,  of  the  Am- 
monites Communis,  in  which  the  outer  chamber  thus  filled  with 
spar,  occupies  nearly  the  entire  last  whorl  of  the  shell,  its  largest 
extremity  only  being  filled  with  lias.  From  specimens  of  this 
kind  we  also  learn,  that  the  animal  inhabiting  the  shell  of  an 
Ammonite,  had  no  ink  bag;  if  such  an  organ  existed,  traces 
of  its  colour  must  have  been  found  within  the  cavity  which  con- 
tained the  body  of  the  animal  at  tiie  moment  of  its  death.  The 
protection  of  a  shell  seems  to  have  rendered  the  presence  of  an 
inlc  bag  superflaous. 
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surface  of  the  external  shell,  there  arise  me- 
chanical advantages  far  increasing  its  steength, 
founded  on  a  principle  that  is  pnicUcally  applied 
in  works  of  human  art.  The  principle  I  allude 
to,  is  that  by  which  the  strength  and  stifihesa 
of  a  thin  metallic  plate  are  much  increased  by 
corrugating,  or  applying  ^utmgs  to  its  surface. 
A  common  pencil-case,  if  made  of  corrugated  or 
fluted  metal,  is  stronger  than  if  the  same  quan- 
tity of  metal  were  disposed  in  a  simple  tube. 
Culinary  moulds  of  tin  and  copper  are  in  the 
same  way  strengthened,  by  folds  or  flutings 
around  their  margin,  or  on  their  convex  surfaces. 
The  recent  application  of  thin  plates  of  corru- 
gated iron  to  the  purpose  of  making  self-sup- 
porting roofs,  in  which  the  corrugations  of  the 
iron  supply  the  place,  and  combine  the  power  of 
beams  and  railens,  is  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  strengthens  the  vaulted  shells  of  Am- 
monites. In  all  these  cases,  the  ribs  or  elevated 
portions,  add  to  the  plates  of  shell,  or  metal, 
the  strength  resulting  from  the  convex  form  of 
an  arch,  without  materially  increasing  their 
weight ;  whilst  the  intermediate  depressed  parts 
between  these  arches,  are  suspended  and  sup- 
ported by  the  tenacity  and  strength  of  the 
material.    (See  PI.  37,  Figs.  1—10.*) 

*  The  figures  engraved  at  PI.  37,  afibrd  examples  of  raiiouB 
contriTances  to  give  strength  and  beauty  to  the  exteraal  shell. 
The  first  and  simplest  mode,  is  that  lepreseuted  in  P).  35  and 
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The  general  principle  of  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing the  ribs,  in  orda  to  mtdtiply  supports  as 
the  vault  enlai^es,  is  conducted  nearly  on  the 
name  plan,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  the 
divisions  and  snbdivisirais  of  the  ribs  beneath 
the  groin  work,  in  the  flat  vaulted  roofs  of  the 
florid  Gothic  Architecture. 

Another  source  of  strength  is  introduced  in 
many  species  of  Ammonites  by  the  elevation  of 
parts  of  the  ribs  into  little  dome-shaped  ^ther- 

Pl.  37,  Fig,  1  and  6.  Here  each  rib  is  single,  and  extends  over 
the  whole  surface,  becoming  gradually  wider,  as  the  space  en- 
larges towards  the  outer  mai^n,  or  back  of  the  shell. 

The  next  Tariation  is  that  represented  (PI.  37,  Figs.  2,  7, 9,) 
where  the  ribs,  originating  singly  on  the  inner  margin,  soon  bi- 
furcate into  two  ribs  that  extend  outwards,  and  terminate  upon 
the  dorsal  keel. 

In  the  third  case,  (PI.  37.  Fig  4),  the  ribs,  originate  simply, 
and  bifurcating  as  the  shell  enlarges,  extend  this  bifurcation 
entirely  around  its  circular  back.  Between  each  pair  of  bifur- 
cated ribs,  a  third  or  auxiliary  short  rib  is  interposed,  to  fill  up 
the  enlarged  space  on  the  dorsal  portion  where  the  shell  is 
broadest. 

In  a  fourth  modification,  (PI.  37,  Fig  3),  the  ribs,  originating 
singly  on  the  internal  margin,  soon  become  trifurcate,  and 
expand  outwards,  around  the  circnl^  back  of  the  shell.  A 
perfect  mouth  of  this  shell  is  represented  at  PI.  37.  ^g.  3,  d. 

A  6{th  case  is  that  (PI.  37,  Fig.  5,)  in  which  the  simple  rib 
becomes  trifurcate  as  the  space  enlarges,  and  one  or  more 
auxiliary  short  ribs  are  also  interposed,  between  each  trifurcation. 
These  subdivisions  are  not  always  maintained  with  numerical 
Bdelity  dirougb  erery  individual  of  the  same  species,  nor  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  same  shell ;  their  use,  however,  is  always 
the  same,  viz.  to  cover  and  strengthen  those  spaces  which  the 
expansion  of  the  shell  towards  its  outer  circumference,  would 
have  rendered  weak  without  the  aid  of  some  such  compensation. 
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cles,  or  bosses,  thus  superadding  the  strength  of 
a  dome  to  that  of  the  simple  arch,  at  each  p<nnt 
where  these  bosses  are  inserted.* 

The  bosses  thus  often  introduced  at  the  origin, 
division,  and  termination  of  the  ribs,  resemble 
those  applied  by  architects  to  the  intersections  of 
the  ribs  in  Gothic  roofe,  and  are  much  more  effi' 
cient  in  producing  strength.-)-  These  tubercules 
have  the  effect  of  litde  vaults  or  domes ;  and  they 
are  usually  placed  at  those  parts  of  the  external 
shell,  beneath  which  there  is  no  immediate  sup- 
port from  the  internal  transverse  plates  (see 
PI.  37,  Fig.  8.  PI.  42,  Fig.  3.  c.  d.  e.  and  PI.  40, 
Fig.  5.)t 

*  HieM  plitcH  aie  uaually  either  at  the  point  of  bifurcation, 
as  in  PI.  37,  Figs.  2,  7,  9,  10,  or  at  the  point  of  uifurcation,  as 
io  Fig.  3. 

f  The  ribs  and  boBsei  in  vaulted  roofs  project  beiteath  the 
under  surface  of  the  aicb ;  in  the  shellti  of  Ammoaites,  they  are 
raised  aixme  the  convex  surface. 

t  In  PI.  37,  Fig.  9  (A.  variaos),  the  Strength  of  the  riha  and 
proportions  of  the  tubercles  are  variable,  but  the  general  character 
exhibits  a  triple  series  of  large  tubercles,  rising  from  the  surface 
of  the  transverse  ribs.  Each  of  these  ribs  commences  with  a 
small  tubercle  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  shell.  At  a  short 
distance  outwards  is  a  sccoud  and  larger  tubercle,  from  which 
the  rib  bifurcates,  and  terminates  in  a  third  tubercle,  raised  at 
the  extremity  of  each  fork  upon  the  dorsal  margin. 

Many  species  of  Ammonites  have  also  a  dorsal  ridge  or  keel, 
(PI.  37,  F^.  1 .  3. 6.)  passing  tdong  the  back  of  the  shell,  imme- 
diately over  the  siphuncle,  and  apparently  answering,  in  some 
cases,  thefartber  purpose  of  a  cut-water,  and  keel  (PI.  37,  Figs. 
1,  2.).      In  certain  species,  e.  g.  in  the  A.  lautus   (PI.  37, 
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Similar  tubercles  are  introduced  with  the  same 
advant^e  of  adding  Strength  as  well  as  Beauty 
in  many  other  cognate  genera  of  chambered 
shells.  (Pi.  44,  Fig.  9.  10.  14.  15.) 

In  all  these  cases,  we  rec<^ize  the  exercise  of 
Discretion  and  Economy  in  the  midst  of  Abun- 
dance ;  distributing  int^nal  supports  but  spar- 
ingly, to  parts  which,  from  their  external  form, 
were  already  strong,  and  dispensing  them  abun- 


Fig.  7,  a.  c.)  there  is  a  double  keel,  produced  by  a  deep  depres- 
BJon  along  the  dorsal  margin ;  and  the  keels  are  fortified  by  a 
line  of  tubercles  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  ribs, 
la  the  A.  varians  (PI.  37,  9.  a.  b.  c.)  which  has  a  triple  keel, 
the  two  external  ones  are  fortified  by  tubercles,  as  in  Fig.  7,  and 
the  central  k^l  is  a  simple  coovex  arch. 

PI.  37,  Fig.  8,  oSers  an  example  of  domes,  or  bosses,  com- 
pensating  the  weakness  that,  withoot  them,  would  exist  in  tha 
A.  catena,  from  the  minuteness  of  its  ribs,  and  the  flatness  of 
the  sides  of  the  shell.  These  flat  parts  are  all  supported  by  an 
abundant  distribution  of  the  edges  of  the  traneverse  plates 
diiectly  beneath  them,  whilst  those  parts  which,  ase  elevated  into 
bosses,  being  sufiicieotly  strong,  are  but  slightly  provided  with 
any  other  support.  The  bock  of  this  shell  also,  being  nearly  flat, 
(PI.  37,  Fig.  8.  b.  c.)  is  strongly  supported  by  nunifications  of 
the  transverse  plates. 

In  PI.  37,  Fig.  6,  which  ha»  a  triple  keel,  (that  in  the  centre 
passing  over  the  siphuncle),  this  triple  elevation  afibrds  compen- 
sation for  the  weakness  that  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  great 
breadth  and  flatness  c^  the  dorsal  portjan  of  this  species.  Be- 
tween these  three  keels,  or  ridges,  are  two  depressions  or  dorsal 
furrows,  and  as  these  furrows  form  the  weakest  portion  of  the 
^ell,  a  compensation  is  provided  by  conducting  beneath  them 
the  denticulated  edges  of  die  transverse  plates,  so  that  they  pre- 
sent long  lines  of  resistance  to  external  pressure. 
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dantly  beneath  those  parts  only,  which  without 
them,  would  have  been  weak. 

We  find  an  infinity  of  Tariations  in  the  form 
and  sculpture  of  the  external  shell,  and  a  not 
less  beautiful  variety  in  the  methods  of  internal 
fortification,  all  adapted,  with  architectural  ad- 
vantage, to  produce  a  combination  of  Ornament 
with  Utility.  The  ribs  also  are  variously  multi- 
plied, as  the  iucreasing  space  demands  increased 
suppOTt ;  and  are  variously  adorned  and  armed 
with  domes  and  bosses,  wherever  there  is  need 
of  more  than  ordinary  strength. 


Transverse  Plates,  and  Air  Chamhers. 

The  uses  of  the  internal  air  chambers  will  best 
be  understood  by  reference  to  our  figures.  PI. 
38  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  Am- 
monite bisecting  the  transverse  plates  in  the 
central  line  where  their  curvature  is  most  simple. 
■  On  each  side  of  this  line,  the  curvature  of  these 
plates  become  more  complicated,  until,  at  their 
termination  in  the  external  shell,  they  assume 
a  beautifully  sinuous,  or  foliated  arrangement, 
resembling  the  edges  of  a  parsley  leaf,  (PI.  38), 
the  uses  of  which,  in  reusting  pressure,  I  shall 
further  illustrate  by  the  aid  of  graphic  repre- 
sentations. 

At  PI.  3d,  from  d.  to  e.  we  see  the  edges 
of  the  same  transverse,  plates  which,  in  PI.  36, . 
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are  simple  curves,  becoming  foliated  at  their 
junction  with  the  outer  shell,  and  thus  distri- 
buting their  support  more  equally  beneath  all 
its  parts,  than  if  these  simple  curves  had  been 
continued  to  the  extremi^  of  the  transverse 
plates.  In  more  than  two  hundred  known 
speciee  of  Ammtmites,  the  transverse  plates  pre- 
sent some  beautiiiilly  varied  modifications  of 
this  foliated  expansion  at  their  edges;  the  ^ect 
of  which,  in  every  case,  is  to  increase  the 
Btra^th  of  the  outer  shell,  by  multiplying  the 
subjacent  points  of  re^stance  to  external  pres- 
sure. We  know  that  the  pressure  of  the  sea,  at 
no  great  depth,  will  force  a  cork  into  a  bottle 
filled  with  air,  or  crush  a  hollow  cylinder  or 
sphere  of  thin  copper;  and  as  the  air  chambers 
of  Ammonites  were  subject  to  similar  pressure,  , 
whilst  at  the  bottom  bf  the  sea,  they  required 
some  peculiar  provision  to  preserve  them  from 
destruction,*  more  especially  as  most  zoologists 

*  Captain  Smyth  found,  on  two  trials,  that  the  cylindrical 
copper  air  tube,  under  the  vane  attached  to  Hassey's  patent  log^, 
GolUpaed,  and  wai  cniibed  qn^  flat  under  a  preMure  of  about 
three  hundred  fathoms.  A  claret  bottle,  filled  with  air,  and  well 
corked,  was  burst  before  it  had  descended  four  hundred  fatluwas. 
He  also  found  that  a  bottle  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  corked,  had 
the  cork  forced  at  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  fatboma  below 
the  surface ;  in  such  cases,  the  fiuid  sent  down  is  replaced  by 
salt  water,  and  the  cork  which  had  been  forced  Id,  is  sometimes 


Captain  Beaufort  also  infonnsme,  that  he  has  frequently  sunk 
corked  bottles  in  the  sea  more  than  a  hundred  fathoms  deep. 
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agree  that  they  exieted  at  great  depths,  "  dans 
les  grandes  profondeurs  des  mera."* 

Here  again  ve  dnd  the  ioTentions  of  art 
anticipated  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  same 
principle  applied  to  resist  the  inward  pressure  of 
the  sea  upon  the  shells  of  Ammonites,  that  an 
engineer  makes  use  of  in  fixing  transverse  stays 
beneath  the  planks  of  the  wooden  centre  on 
which  he  builds  his  arch  of  stone. 

The  disposition  of  these  supports  assumes 
throughout  the  family  of  Ammonites  a  different 
arrangement  from  the  more  simple  curvature  of 
the  edges  of  the  transverse  plat^  within  the 
shells  of  Nautili ;  and  we  find  a  probable  cause 
for  this  variation,  in  the  comparative  thinness  of 
the  outer  shells  of  many  Ammonites ;  since  this 
,  external  weakness  creates  a  need  of  more  inter- 
nal support  under  the  pressure  of  deep  water, 
than  was  requisite  in  the  stronger  and  thicker 
shells  of  Nautili. 

This  support  is  effected  by  causing  the  edges 
of  the  transverse  plates  to  deviate  from  a  simple 

some  of  them  empty,  and  others  coot&ininf  a  fluid,  lite  conpty 
bottles  were  sometimea  crushed,  at  other  times,  the  cork  vraa 
forced  in,  and  the  bottle  returned  full  of  sea  water.  The  cork  of 
the  bottles  contatniDg  a  fluid  was  uniformly  forced  in,  and  the 
fluid  exchanged  for  sea  water ;  the  corV  tres  always  returned  to 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  in  an  ioTeited 
position. 

*  See  Lamarck,  who  cites  Bniguiires  with  approbation  on  this 
point. — Animaux  sans;  Vert:  vol.  vii.  p.  635. 
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curve,  into  a  variety  of  attenuated  ramifications 
and  undulating  sutures.  (See  Pt.  38.  and  PI. 
37,  Figa.  6,  8).  Nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  sinuous  windings  of  these  sutures 
in  many  species,  at  their  union  with  the  exterior 
shell;  adorning  it  with  a  succession  of  most 
graceful  forms,  resembling  festooi»  of  foliage, 
and  elegant  embroideiy.  When  these  thin  septa 
are  converted  into  iron  pyrites,  their  edges  ap- 
pear like  golden  filigrane  worit,  meandering 
amid  the  pellucid  spar,  that  fills  the  chambers 
of  the  shell.* 

*  The  A.  Heterophyllus,  PI.  (38),  U  so  called  from  the  appa. 
rent  occiinence  of  two  differeDt  forms  of  foliage;  its  laws  of 
dentation  are  the  same  as  in  other  Ammonites,  but  the  ascending 
secondary  saddles  (PI.  38.  S.  S.)  which,  ia  all  Ammonites  are 
ronnd,  are  in  this  species  longer  than  ordinary,  and  caldi  attention 
more  than  the  descending  points  of  the  tobes,  (PI,  38.  d,  I.) 

The  figures  of  the  edge  of  one  transverse  plate  are  repeated  in 
each  successive  plate.  The  animai,  as  it  enlarged  its  shell,  thus 
leaving  behind  it  a  new  chamber,  more  capacious  than  the 
last,  BO  that  the  edges  of  the  plates  never  interfere  or  become 


Although  the  pattern  on  the  surface  of  this  Ammonite  is 
apparently  so  complicated,  the  number  of  transverse  plates  is 
bat  sixteen  in  one  revolution  of  the  shell ;  in  this,  as  in  almost 
all  other  casea,  the  extreme  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  foliations 
result  from  the  repetition,  at  regalar  intervals,  of  one  symme- 
trical system  of  forms,  viz.  those  presented  by  the  external 
margin  of  a  single  transverse  plate.  No  trace  of  these  foliations 
is  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  shell.  (See 
PI.  38,  c.) 

The  figures  of  A.  obtusus,  (PI.  35  and  PI.  36),  shew  the  rela- 
tions between  the  external  shell  and  the  internal  transverse  par- 
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The  shell  of  the  Ammonites  H^efophyUng 
(PI.  38,  and  PI.  39.)  affords  beautiful  exemfdifi- 
cations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mechanical 
strength  of  each  transTerse  plate  is  so  disposed, 
as  to  vary  its  support  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  necessity  that  exist  for  it  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  shell.* 

titions  of  an  Ammonite.  PI.  35  repreaenta  the  form  of  the  exter- 
nal ihell,  wherein  the  body  occu[Hed  the  space  extending  from 
a.  to  c,  and  corresponding  with  the  same  letters  in  PI.  E.  36. 

This  species  has  a  tingle  series  of  strong  ribs  passing  obliquely 
across  the  shell  of  the  outer  chamber,  and  also  across  the  air- 
chambers.  From  C.  to  the  inmost  extremity  of  th«  shell,  these 
ribs  mtersect,  and  rest  on  the  sinuous  edges  of  the  transverse 
plates  which  form  the  air  chambers.  These  edges  sje  not  seen 
where  the  outer  shell  is  not  removed,  (PI.  35,  e.)  A  small 
portion  of  the  shell  is  also  preserved  at  PI.  35,  b. 

From  d.  inwards,  these  siniious  lines  mark  the  termtDiUions  of 
the  transraie  plates  at  their  junction  with  the  external  shell ; 
they  are  DOt  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  ribs,  and  there- 
fore more  effectually  cooperate  with  them  in  adding  strength  to 
the  shell,  by  affording  it  the  support  of  a  series  of  various  props 
and  bnttresaes,  set  neaity  at  right  angles  to  its  internal  surface. 

■  Thus  on  the  back  or  keel,  PI.  39,  from  V.  to  B.,  where  the 
shell  is  narrow,  and  the  strength  of  its  arch  greatest,  the  tnterrals 
between  the  septa  are  also  greatest,  and  their  sinuosities  com- 
paiatively  distant :  but  as  soon  as  the  flattened  sides  of  the  swa« 
shell,  PI.  38,  assume  a  form  that  ofiers  less  resistance  to  external 
pressure,  the  foliations  at  the  edges  of  the  transverse  plates 
approximate  more  closely ;  as  in  the  6aUer  foms  of  a  Gothic 
loof,  the  ribs  are  more  numerous,  and  the  tracery  moce  com- 
plex, than  in  the  stronger  and  more  simple  forms  of  the  pointed 
arch. 

The  same  principle  of  multiplying  and  extending  the  rami6cR- 
tions  of  the  edges  of  the  transverse  pl^es,  is  appbed  to  other 
species  of  Ammonites,  in  wliich  the  sides  are  Bat,  and  require  a 
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At  Plate  41 .  we  hare  a  rare  and  most  beautiful 
example  of  the  preservation  of  the  transrerse 
plates  of  the  Ammonites  gigantens  converted  to 
chalcedony,  without  the  introduction  of  any 
earthy  matter  into  the  area  of  the  air-chambers. 

This  shell  is  bo  laid  open  as  to  shew  the 
manner  in  which  each  transverse  plate  forms  a 
tortuous  partition  between  the  successive  air- 
chambers.  By  means  of  these  winding  plates, 
the  external  shell,  being  itself  a  continuous  arch, 
is  further  fortified  with  a  succession  (^  compound 
arches,  passing  transversely  across  its  internal 
cavity ;  each  arch  being  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  double  tunnel,  vaulted  not  only  at  the  top,  but 
Raving  a  corresponding  series  of  inverted  arches 
along  the  bottom. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  perfect  in- 
strument than  this  for  affording  universal  resist- 
ance to  external  pre^ure,  in  which  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  lightness  is  combined  with  the 
greatest  strength. 

umilar  incieaie  of  auppart;  whilit  in  those  species  to  whicli  the 
mwe  circular  form  of  the  sides  fives  greater  strength  (a*  in  A. 
obtusus,  PI.  35.)  the  sinuosities  of  the  septa  are  proportionately 
few. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  improyement  might  be  made,  in 
fortifying  the  cylindrical  air-tabe  of  Massey'a  Patent  Log  for 
taking  soundings  at  great  depths,  by  the  introduction  of  trans- 
veise  plates,  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  traasrerse  plates  of 
the  chambered  portion  of  the  shells  of  Nautili  and  Ammonites, 
or  rather  of  Oithoceratites,  and  Baculitet,  (see  PI.  44,  Figs.  4. 
and  5.) 
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The  form  of  the  air-chambere  in  Ammonites  is 
much  more  complex  than  in  the  Nautili,  in 
consequence  of  the  tortuous  windings  of  the 
foliated  mai^n  of  the  transverse  plates.* 

Siphuncle. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  mechanism  of  the 
Siphuncle,  that  important  organ  of  hydraulic 
adjustment,  by  means  of  which  the  specific 
gravi^  of  the  Ammonites  was  regulated.    Its 

*  PI.  A2,  Fig.  1,  represents  the  cast  of  ft  single  chamber  of  N. 
HexagonuB,  conrex  iawards,  and  concave  outwards,  and  bounded 
at  ita  mai^n  by  linea  of  simple  curvature.  In  a  few  species  only 
of  Nautilus  the  margin  ia  undulated,  (as  in  PI.  43,  Fig.  3,  4,)  bM 
it  is  never  jagged,  or  denticulated  like  the  margin  of  the  casts  of 
the  chambers  of  AmmODites. 

In  Ammonites,  the  chambers  have  a  double  cunraturc,  and 
are,  at  their  centre,  convex  outwards  (see  PI.  36.  d.  and  PI.  39. 
d.  v.).  PI.  42,  Fig.  2,  represents  the  front  view  of  the  cast  of 
a  single  chamber  of  A.  excavatus ;  d,  is  the  dorsal  lobe  enclosing 
the  siphuncle,  and  e.  f.  the  auxiliary  ventral  lobes,  which 
open  to  receive  the  inner  whorl  of  the  shell.  PI.  42.  Fig.  3.  re- 
presents a  cast  of  three  chambers  of  A.  catena,  having  two  trans- 
verse plates  still  retained  in  their  proper  place  between  Uiem. 
The  foliated  edges  of  these  transverse  plates  have  regulated  the 
foliations  of  the  calcareous  casts,  which,  after  the  shell  has 
perished,  remain  locked  into  one  another,  like  the  sutures  of  a 
skull. 

The  substance  of  the  casts  in  all  these  cases  is  pure  crys- 
talline carbonate  of  lime,  introduced  by  infiltration  through  the 
pores  of  the  decaying  shell.  Each  species  of  Ammonite  has  its 
peculiar  form  of  air-chamber,  depending  on  the  specific  form  of 
its  transverse  plates.  Analogous  variations  in  the  form  of  the 
air-chambers  are  co-extensive  with  the  entire  range  of  species  in 
the  family  of  Nautili. 
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mode  of  operation  as  a  pipe,  admittiBg  or  reject- 
ing a  fluid,  eeems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that 
we  have  already  considered  in  the  case  of  Nau- 
tUi.* 

The  universal  prevalence  of  such  delicate 
hydraulic  contrivances  in  the  Siphuncle,  and  of 
such  undeviating  and  systematic  union  of  buoy- 
ancy and  strength  in  the  air-chambera,  through- 
oat  the  entire  family  of  Ammonites  and  Nautili, 
are  among  the  meet  prominent  instances  of  order 
and  method,  that  pervade  these  remains  of  former 

*  In  the  family  of  AmmoDites,  the  place  of  the  Siphuncle  is 
always  upon  the  exterioi,  or  dorsaZ  margin  of  the  transverse  plates. 
(See  PI  36.  d.  e.  f.  g.  h.  i.,  and  PI.  42,  Fig.  3.  a,  b.)  It  is 
conducted  through  them  by  a  ring,  or  collar,  projecting  ovtviards; 
this  collar  is  seen,  well  preserved,  at  the  margin  of  all  the  trans- 
verse plates  in  PI.  36,  In  Nautili,  the  collar  projects  unironnly 
iiiieards,  and  its  place  is  either  at  the  centre,  or  near  the  timer 
margmoi  the  transverse  plates.  (See  Pi.  31,  Fig,  1.  y.  and 
PI.  42.  1.) 

The  Siphuncle  represented  at  PI.  36,  is  preserved  in  a  black 
carbonaceous  state,  and  passes  from  the  bottom  of  the  external 
chamber  (d.)  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  shell.  At  e.  f.  g,  h.  its 
interior  is  exposed  by  section,  and  appears  fined,  like  the  adjacent 
air-chambers,  with  a  cast  of  pure  calcareous  spar.  At  PI.  42. 
Fig.  3.  b.  asimilar  cast  fills  the  tube  of  the  Siphuncle,  and  also  the 
air-chambers.  Here  again,  as  in  PI.  36,  its  diameter  is  con- 
tracted at  its  passage  through  the  collar  of  each  transverse  plate, 
with  the  same  raechanical  advantages  as  in  the  Nautilus, 

The  shell  engraved  at  PI.  42,  Fig.  4.  from  a  specimen  found  by 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton  in  the  Green  sand  of  Earl  Stoke, 
near  Devizes,  and  of  which  Figs.  5.  6.  are  fragmeats,  is  remark- 
able for  the  preservation  of  its  Siphuncle,  distended  and  empty, 
and  still  fixed  in  its  place  along  the  inteiioT  of  the  dorsal  margin 
of  the  shell.    This  Siphuiide,  and  also  the  shell  and  transverse 
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races  that  inhabited  the  ancient  seas;  and 
strange  indeed  must  be  the  construction  of  that 
mind,  which  can  believe  that  all  this  order  and 
method  can  have  existed,  without  the  direction 
and  agency  of  some  commanding  and  controlling 
Intelligence. 


Tlteory  of  Vott  Such. 

Besides  the  uses  we  have  attributed  to  the 
sinuous  arrangement  of  the  transverse  septa  of 
Ammonites,  in  giving  strength  to  the  shell  to 

plates,  are  converted  into  thin  chalcedony,  the  pipe  retabiog  ia 
these  empty  chambers  the  exact  fono  and  position  it  held  in  the 
living  shell. 

The  entire  substance  of  the  pipe,  thos  perfectly  preserved 
in  a  state  that  nrely  occurs,  shews  no  kind  of  aperture  through 
which  any  fluid  could  have  passed  to  the  interior  of  the  air- 
chamben.  The  same  continuity  of  the  Slphuncle  appears  at 
PI.  42,  F^.  3.  and  in  PI.  36,  and  in  many  other  specimens. 
Hence  we  infer,  that  nothing  could  pass  from  its  interior  into  the 
air-chambers,  and  that  the  office  of  the  Siphuncle  was  to  be 
more  or  less  distended  with  a  fluid,  as  in  the  Nautili,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  specific  gravity,  so  as  to  cause  the 
animal  to  float  or  sink. 

Dr.  Prout  has  analyzed  a  portion  of  the  black  material  of  the 
Siphuncle,  which  is  ao  frequently  preserved  in  Ammonites,  and 
finds  it  to  consist  of  animal  membrane  penetrated  by  carbonate 
of  lime.  He  explains  the  black  colour  of  these  pipes,  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  process  of  decomposition,  in  which  the  oxygen  and 
hydn^nofthe  animal  membrane  escaped,  was  favourable  to  the 
evolution  of  carbon,  as  happens  vhen  v^tablcs  are  converted 
into  coal,  under  the  process  of  mineralization.  The  lime  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  ox^en  and  hydrogen  which  existed  in  the 
pipe  before  decomposition. 
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resist  the  pressure  of  deep  wat«-,  M.  Von  Buch 
has  suggested  a  further  use  of  the  lobes  thus 
formed  around  the  base  of  the  outer  chamber, 
as  afibrding  points  of  attachment  to  the  mande 
of  the  animal,  whereby  it  was  enabled  to  fix 
itself  more  steadily  vrithin  its  shell.  The  ar- 
rangement of  these  lobes  varies  in  erery  species 
ci  Ammonite,  and  he  has  proposed  to  found  on 
these  variations,  the  specific  character  of  all  tlie 
shells  of  this  great  family.* 

■  The  most  decided  diBtinction  between  AmmontteB  and  Nau- 
tili, M  founded  on  the  place  of  the  siphoa.  Id  the  Ammonite, 
this  organ  ii  ahr&;«  on  the  bach  of  the  ahall,  and  nerer  bo  in  the 
Nautiloi.  Many  other  diatinctiona  emanate  from  this  leading 
difference ;  the  animal  of  the  Nautilus  having  its  pipe  usnally 
fixed  near  the  micUfer,  (See  PI.  31,  Fig.  l),oi  towards  the  tieii^m/ 
m^gm  (PI.  32,  Fig.  2,  and  PI.  42,  Fig.  1.)  of  the  tnnsT«rae 
plates,  is  thereby  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  external  chamber, 
which  is  generally  concave,  and  without  any  jagged  terminatioD, 
or  sinnoUB  flexure,  of  its  maigin.  As  the  siphon  in  Ammonites 
is  comparatively  small,  and  always  placed  on  the  dortal  maigin 
(PI.  36,  d.  and  PI.  39,  d.),  it  would  hare  less  power  than  the 
■iphuncle  of  Nautili  to  keep  the  mantle  in  its  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shell ;  another  kind  of  support  was  therefore  sup- 
plied by  a  ntimber  of  depressions  along  the  margin  of  the  trans- 
Terse  plate,  forming  a  series  of  lobes  at  the  junction  of  this  plate 
vith  the  internal  surhce  of  the  shell. 

The  innermoct  of  these,  or  ventral  lobe,  is  placed  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  shell  (PI.  39,  V.);  opposite  to  this,  and  on  the 
externa)  margin,  is  placed  the  dorsal  lobe  (D),  embracing  the 
■ij^on  and  divided  by  it  into  two  divergent  arms.  Beneath  the 
dorsal  lobe  are  placed  the  superior  lateral  lobes  (L),  one  on  each 
side  of  the  shell;  and  still  lower,  the  inferior  lateral  lobe(l), next 
above  the  ventral  lobe. 

The  separations  between  these  lobes  form  seats,  or  saddles, 

Q.  A  A 
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The  uses  ascribed  by  Von  Buch  to  the  lobes 
of  Ammonites  in  affording  attachment  to  the 
base  of  the  mantle  around  the  margin  of  the 
bansrerae  plates,  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  service  we  have  assigned  to  the  same  lobes, 
in  supporting  the  externa)  shell  against  the  pies- 
sure  of  deep  water.  The  nmoa  of  two  beneficiftl 
results  from  one  and  the  same  mechanical  expe- 
dient,  confirms  our  opinion  of  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship,  and  increases  our  admiration 
of  the  Wisdom  in  which  it  was  contrived. 

upon  which  the  mflntle  of  tbe  animal  rested,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  outer  chamber;  these  saddles  are  diitin^ithed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lobes — that  between  the  dorsal  and  superior 
lateral  lobe,  forming  the  dorsal  saddle  (S.  d.),  that  between  the 
■nperior  and  inferior  lateral  lobes,  forming  the  lateral  saddle 
(S.  L.),  and  that  between  the  inferior  lateral  and  ventral  lobe, 
the  ventr«l  saddle  (3.  V.).  This  general  disposition,  variously 
modiBed,  pervades  all  forms  of  Ammonites;  but  when,  as  in 
PI.  39,  the  turn  of  the  shell  increases  rapidly  in  width,  so  that 
tbe  last  whorl  nearly,  or  entirely,  covers  the  preceding  whorls, 
the  additional  part  is  furnished  with  small  auxiliary  lobes,  vary 
ing  with  tlie  growth  of  the  Ammonite  to  the  number  of  three, 
four,  or  five  pain.   (PI.  39,  a.  1,  a.  2,  a.  3,  a.  4,  a.  5.) 

All  tbe  lobes,  as  they  dip  inwards,  are  subdivided  by  niime* 
TOus  dentations,  which  afiard  points  of  attachment  to  tbe  mantle 
of  the  animal ;  thus  each  lobe  is  flanked  by  a  series  of  act^ssory 
lobes,  and  these  again  are  provided  with  further  symmetrical 
dentatkniB,  the  extremities  of  which  produce  all  the  beautiful 
appearances  of  complicated  foUi^  which  prevail  through  the 
family  of  Ammonites,  and  of  which  we  have  a  striking  example 
on  the  surface  of  PI.  38. 

The  extremities  of  the  dentations  ate  always  sharp  and 
pointed,  inwards,  towards  the  air  chamber,  (PI.  38,  d.  I.};  but 
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Conclusion. 

On  examining  the  proo&  oX  Contrirance  and 
Design  that  pervade  the  testaceous  r^nains  of  the 
family  of  Ammonites,  we  find,  in  every  species, 
abnndant  eridence  of  minute  and  peculiar  me- 
chanisms, adapting  the  shell  to  the  double  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  a  float,  and  of  forming  a  pro- 
tection to  the  body  of  its  inhabitant. 

As  the  animal  increased  in  bulk,  and  advanced 
along  the  outer  chamber  of  the  shell,  the  spaces 
leit  behind  it  vi&e  successively  converted  into  air 
chambers,  simultaneously  increasing  the  power 
of  the  float.  This  float,  being  regulated  by  a 
pipe,  passing  through  the'  whole  series  of  the 
chambers,  formed  an  hydraulic  instrument  of 
extraordinary  delicacy,  by  which   the  animal 

ate  Mooolh  and  ronnded  upwards  towaida  the  body  of  the 
animal,  (PI.  38,  S.  S,),  and  thus  the  jagged  terminations  of 
these  lobes  may  have  afforded  holdfasts  whereby  the  bese  of  the 
mantle  could  fix  itself  finnly,  and  as  it  were  take  root,  around 
the  bottom  of  the  external  chamber. 

No  such  dentations  exiit  in  any  apecies  of  Nautilus.  In  the 
N.  Pompilius,  Mr.  Owen  has  ihewo  that  the  base  of  the  mantle 
adheres  to  the  outer  shell,  near  its  junction  with  the  transverse 
plate  by  means  of  a  itrong  horny  girdle ;  a  similar  coatrirance 
probably  eziBted  also  in  all  the  fossil  ipeciea  of  Nautili.  The 
sides  of  the  mantle  also  of  the  N.  Pompilius  are  fixed  to  the 
sides  of  the  great  external  chamber  by  two  strong  broad  lateral 
muscles,  the  impressions  of  which  are  visible  in  most  specimeni 
of  this  shell. 
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could,  at  pleasure,  control  its  iMcent  to  the  sur- 
face, or  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

To  creatures  that  sometimes  floated,  a  thick 
and  heavy  shell  would  have  been  inapplicable ; 
and  as  a  thin  shell,  inclosing  air,  would  be 
exposed  to  various,  and  often  intense  degrees  of 
pressure  at  the  bottom,  we  find  a  series  of  pro- 
vinons  to  afford  resistance  to  such  pressure,  in 
the  mechanical  construction  both  of  the  external 
shell,  and  of  the  internal  transverse  plates  which 
fcMrmed  the  lur  chambers.  First,  the  shell  is  made 
up  of  a  tube,  coiled  round  itself,  and  externally 
convex.  Secondly,  it  is  fortified  by  a  series 
of  ribs  and  vaultings  disposed  in  the  form  of 
arches  and  domes  on  the  convex  surface  of  thi» 
tube,  and  still  further  adding  to  its  strengtli. 
Thinlly,  the  transverse  plates  that  form  the  air 
chambers,  supply  also  a  continuous  succession 
of  supports,  extending  their  ramifications,  with 
many  mechanical  advantages,  beneath  those 
portions  of  the  shell  which,  being  weakest,  were 
most  in  need  of  them. 

X  If  the  existence  of  contrivance  proves  the  exer- 
cise of  mind ;  and  if  higher  d^rees  of  perfection 
in  mechanism  are  proof  of  more  exalted  degrees 
of  intellect  in  the  Author  from  whom  they  pro- 
ceeded; the  beauti&l  examples  which  we  find  in 
the  petrified  remains  of  these  chambered  shells, 
afford  evidence  coeval  and  co-extensive  with  the 
mountains  wherein  they  are  entombed,  attesting 
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the  Wisdom  in  which  snch  exquisite  contrivances 
originated,  and  setting  forth  the  Providence  and 
Care  of  the  Creator,  in  r^pilating  the  structure 
of  every  creature  of  his  hand. 


NAUTILUS  SYPHO,  AND  NAUTILUS  ZIC  ZAC. 

The  name  of  Nautilus  Sypho*  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  chambered 
shell  found  in  the  Tertiary  strata  at  Dax,  near 
Bourdeaux ;  and  that  of  Nautilus  Zic  Zac  to  a 
cognate  shell  from  the  London  clay.  (See  PI.  43, 
Figs.  I,  2,  3,  4.) 

These  fossil  shells  present  c^tain  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  genus  Nau- 
tilus, whereby  they  in  some  degree  partake  of 
the  structure  of  an  Ammonite. 

These  deviations  involve  a  series  of  compen- 
sations and  peculiar  contrivances,  in  order  to 
render  the  shell  efficient  in  its  double  office  of 
acting  as  a  float,  and  also  as-  a  defence  and 
chamber  of  residence  to  the  animal  by  which  it 
was  constructed. 

Some  details  of  these  contrivances,  relating 

*  Thii  shell  has  been  varionsty  described  bythe  names  of  Am- 
monites Atun,  Nautilus  Sypho,  and  N.  Zonarius.  (See  M.  de 
Basterot.  Mem.  Geo),  de  Bourdeaux). 
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to  the  Nautilus  Sypho  wUi  be  fouud  in  the  sub- 
joined note.* 

As  the  place  of  the  siphon  in  this  species  is 
upon  the  internal  mai^n  of  the  transverse  ptates 
(PI.  43,  Fig.  2,  b',b%bS)  it  had  less  power  than 
the  more  central  siphuncle  of  the  Nautilus  to 
attach  the  mantle  of  the  animal  to  the  bottom 
of  the  outer  chamber.     For  this  defect  we  find  a 


•  The  transverse  plates,  (PI.  43,  Fig  1,  a.  a'.  a'.)>  present  a 
peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  prolongation  ot  the  collar,  or 
■ipbuncular  aperture  entirely  across  the  area  of  the  air  chambers, 
so  that  the  whole  series  of  transverse  plates  are  connected  in  one 
continuous  spiral  chain.  This  union  is  effected  by  the  enlarge- 
ment and  elongation  of  the  collar  for  the  passage  of  the 
siphuncle  into  the  form  of  a  long  and  broad  funnel,  the  point  of 
which  b.  fits  closely  into  the  neck  of  the  funnel  next  beneath  it, 
c.  whilst  its  inner  margin,  resting  upon  the  arch  of  the  subjacent 
whorl  of  the  shell,  transfers  to  this  arch  a  portion  of  the  external 
pressure  upon  the  transverse  plates,  thereby  adding  to  their 
strength. 

As  this  structure  renders  it  impossible  for  the  flexible  siphun- 
cle to  expand  itself  into  the  area  of  the  air  chambers,  as  in  other 
Nautili  and  in  Ammonites,  the  diameter  of  each  funnel  is  made 
large  enough  to  allow  apace  within  it  for  the  distension  of  the 
siphuncle,  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  to  cause  the  animal  to 
sink. 

At  each  articulation  of  the  funnels,  die  diameter  of  the  siphun- 
cle is  contracted,  as  the  siphuncles  of  Ammonites  and  Nautili  are 
contracted  at  their  passage  through  the  collars  of  their  transverse 
plates. 

Another  point  in  the  organisation  of  the  siphuncle  is  illustrated 
by  this  shell,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  soft  calcareous  sheath, 
(PI.  43,  Fig.  l,b.  c.  d.),  analogous  to  that  of  the  N.  Pompilius. 
(PI.  31,  Fig.  1,  a.  b.  c.  d.),  between  each  shelly  funnd  and  the. 
membranous  pipe  or  siphuncle  enclosed  within  iL  At  PI.  43, 
Fig.  1,  b,  we  have  a  section  of  this  sheath  folding  round  the 
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compeDsation,  resembling  that  which  Von  Buch 
considers  to  have  been  afforded  by  the  lobes  of 
AnuDOoites  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  shells. 
This  compensation  will  be  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  lobes  in  N.  Sypho  (PI.  43,  Fig.  2,), 
with  a  similar  [Hrovision  in  the  NauUlus  Zic  Zac 
(PI.  43,  Figs.  3.  4.)* 

BtDftller  extremity  of  the  funnel  a'.  Ffom  c,  to  d,  it  Iimi  the 
inside  of  the  sabjacent  funnel  a*;  and  from  d,  continues  down- 
wards to  the  termination  of  the  funnel  a*,  on  the  inside  of  e. 
At  e,  and  f,  we  see  the  upper  termination  of  two  perfect  sheaths, 
similar  to  that  of  which  a  section  is  represented  at  b.  c.  d.  This 
sheath,  from  its  insertion  between  the  point  of  the  upper  siphon 
and  mouth  of  the  lower  one,  (Fig.  1,  c),  must  hare  acted  as 
a  collar,  intercepting  all  communication  between  the  interior 
of  the  shelly  siphuucular  tube  and  the  air  cbamben.  The  area 
of  this  shelly  tube  ii  sufficient,  not  only  to  have  contained  the 
distended  siphuncle,  but  abo  to  allow  it  to  be  surrounded  with  a 
volume  of  air,  the  elasticity  of  which  would  act  in  forcing  back 
the  pericardial  fluid  from  the  «phuncle,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  supposed  the  air  to  act  within  the  chambers  of  the 
N.  PompiliuH. 

*  On  each  side  of  the  transverse  plate  in  both  these  species 
there  is  an  undulation,  or  sinus,  producing  lobes  (PI.  43,  Fjg.  2. 
a',  a*,  a'.  Fig.  3.  a.  and  Fig.  4.  a.  b.)  There  is  also  a  deep 
backward  curvature  of  the  two  ventral  lobes,  Fig.  4.  c.  c.  All 
these  lobes  may  have  acted  conjointly  with  the  siphuncle,  to 
give  firm  attachment  to  the  mantle  of  the  animal  at  the  bottom 
of  the  outer  chamber.  The  shell  Fig.  1.  is  broken  in  such  a 
manner,  that  no  portion  of  any  lateral  lobe  is  visible  on  the  side 
here  represented.  At  Fig.  2.  a',  we  see  the  projection  of  the 
lateral  lobes,  on  each  side  of  the  convex  intemal  surface  of  a 
transverse  plate ;  at  a*  we  see  the  interior  of  the  same  lobes,  on 
the  concave  side  of  another  transverse  plate;  and  at  a>  the 
points  of  a  third  pair  of  lobes  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  largest 
air-chamber  that  remains  in  this  fragment. 
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A  Still  more  important  use  of  the  lobee  fimned 
by  the  truiBverse  plates  both  of  N.  Sypbo  and 
N.  Zic  Zac,  may  be  found  in  the  strength  which 
they  impart  to  the  sides  of  the  external  shell  (see 
P1.43,  Figs.  1, 2,3,4.),  underpropping  their  flattest 
and  weakest  part,  so  as  to  resist  pressure  more 
efifectually  than  if  the  transverse  plates  had  been 
curved  simply,  as  in  N.  Pompilius.  One  cause 
which  rendered  some  such  compensation  neces- 
sary, may  be  found  in  the  breadth  of  the  inter- 
vals between  each  transverse  plate ;  the  weakness 
resulting  from  this  distance,  being  compensated 
by  the  introduction  of  a  single  lobe,  acting  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  more  numerous  and 
complex  lobes  in  the  genus  Ammonite. 

The  N.  Sypho  and  N.  Zic  Zac  seem,  therefore, 
to  form  Links  between  the  two  great  genera  of 
Nautilus  and  Ammonite,  in  which  an  intermediate 
system  of  mechanical  contrivances  is  borrowed, 
as  it  were,  from  the  mechanics  of  the  Ammonite, 
and  applied  to  the  Nautilus.  The  adoption  of 
lobes,  analc^ous  to  the  lobes  of  the  Ammonite, 
compensating  the  disadvantages,  that  would 
otherwise  have  followed  &om  the  marginal  posi- 
tion of  the  siphuncle  in  these  two  species,  and 
the  distances  of  their  transverse  plates.* 

"  In  forne  of  the  moat  early  forms  of  Ammonites  vhich  we  find 
in  the  Transitioii  strftta,  e.  g.  A.  Heoslowi,  A.  Striatus,  and  A. 
Spheiicos,  PI.  40,  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,)  the  lobes  were  few,  and 
nearly  of  the  sane  form  as  the  tingle  lobe  of  the  Nautilus  Sypbo, 
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It  18  a  curious  fact,  that  contrivaaces,  aiqular 
to  those  which  existed  in  some  of  the  most  early 
forms  of  Ammonite,  should  have  been  again 
adopted  in  some  of  the  most  recent  species  of 
fossil  Nautili,  in  order  to  afford  similar  com- 
pensation for  weakness  that  would  otherwise 
hare  been  produced  by  aberrations  from  the 
nwmal  structure  of  the  genus  Nautilus.  All 
this  seems  inexplicable  on  any  theory  which 
would  exclude  the  interference  of  controlling 
Intelligence. 


CHAMBERED  SHELLS  ALLIED  TO  NAUTILUS 
AND  AMMONITE. 

We  have  reason  to  infer,  from  the  fact  of  the 
recent  N.  Pompilius  being  an  external  shell, 
that  all  fossil  shells  of  the  great  and  ancient 
family  of  Nautili,  and  of  the  still  more  nume- 
rous family  of  Ammonites,  were  also  external 
shells,  inclosing  in  their  outer  chamber  the  body 

and  of  N.  Zic  zac ;  like  them  also  tlie  mar^n  was  simple  and 
destitute  of  frioged  e<%es.  The  A.  Dodosns  (PI.  40,  Figs.  4  and 
6.),  which  is  pecaliar  to  (he  early  Secondary  deposits  of  the  Mu>- 
chel-kalk,  ofiers  an  example  of  an  intennediate  state,  in  which 
the  fringed  ei^  it  partially  introduced,  on  the  descending  or 
inwanl  portions  only,  of  the  lobated  edge  of  the  transverse  plates. 
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of  a  Cephalopod.  We  further  learn,  firom  Peron's 
discovery  of  the  shell  of  a  Spirula  partially  en- 
closed within  the  body  of  a  Sepia,*  (see  PL  44, 
Fig.  1,  2),  that  many  of  those  genera  of  fossil 
chambered  shells,  which,  like  the  Spirula,  do 
nc^  terminate  externally  in  a  wide  chamber, 
were  probably  internal,  or  partially  enclosed 
shells,  serving  the  office  of  a  float,  constructed 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  float  of  the  Spi- 
rula. In  the  class  of  fossil  shells  thus  illustrated 
by  the  discovery  of  the  animal  inclosing  the 
Spirula,  we  may  include  the  following  extinct 
families,  occurring  in  various  positions  from  the 
earliest  Transition  strata  to  the  most  recent 
Secondary  formations  :~-Orthoceratite,  Lituite, 
Baculite,  Hamite,  Scaphite,  Turrilite,  Nummu- 
lite,  Belemnite.t 

*  The  uDcertaioty  which  has  utaea  raspectiog  the  animal 
which  conatructa  the  Spirula,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  spe- 
cimen discovered  by  Peron  having  been  lost,  is  in  some  degree 
removed  by  Captain  King's  discovery  of  another  of  these  shells, 
attached  to  a  fiagmeat  of  the  mantle  of  an  animal  of  anknown 
■peciea  resembling  a  Sepia,  which  I  have  seen  io  the  poasessiou 
«f  Mr.  Owen,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

t  In  the  genus  Lituite,  Orthoceratite,  and  Belemnite,  PI.  44, 
/.  3,  4,  17,  the  simple  curvature  of  the  transverse  plates  resem- 
bles the  character  of  the  Nautilus.  In  the  Baculite,  Hamite, 
ScaphUe,  and  Turrilite,  PL  44,  Fig.  5,  8. 12,  13,  14, 15,  the 
sinuous  foldinga  and  foliated  edges  of  the  transvene  piMea 
resemble  those  of  the  Ammonites. 
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Orlhocei-atite,  PI.  44,  Fig.  4. 

The  Orthoceratites  (so  called  from  their  usual 
form, — that  of  a  straight  horn)  began  their  exist- 
ence at  the  same  early  period  with  the  Nautili, 
in  the  eeas  which  deposited  the  Transition  strata ; 
and  are  so  nearly  allied  to  them  in  structure, 
that  we  may  conclude  they  performed  a  similar 
function  as  floats  of  Cephalopodous  Mollusks. 
This  genus  contains  many  species,  which  abound 
in  the  strata  of  the  Transition  series,  and  is  one 
of  those  which,  having  been  called  into  existence 
amongst  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  our  planet, 
was  at  an  early  period  also  consigned  to  almost 
total  destruction.* 

An  Oithoceratite  (see  PI.  44,  Fig  4)  is,  like 
the  Nautilus,  a  multilocular  shell,  having  its 
chambers  separated  l^  transverse  plates,  concave 
externally,  and  internally  convex ;  and  pierced, 
either  at  the  centre  or  towards  the  margin,  by  a 
Siphuncle,  (a.)    This  pipe  varies  in  size,  more 

*  See  D'Orbigny's  Tableau  M^thodique  des  C^phalopodes. 

There  are,  I  believe,  only  two  eiceptioDS  yet  knofm  to  the 
general  foct,  that  the  genuB  Ortboceratite  became  extinct  before 
the  depofition  of  the  Secondary  strata  had  comnienced.  The 
most  recent  rocks  in  which  they  have  been  noticed,  are  a  small 
and  problematical  species  in  the  Lias  at  Lyme,  and  anoUier 
species  in  Alpine  Limestone  of  the  Oolite  formatioD,  at  Halstadt, 
in  the  Tyrol. 
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than  that  of  any  other  multilocular  shell,  viz. 
from  one-tenth  to  one-half  of  the  diameter  of  the 
shell;  and  often  assumes  a  tumid  form,  which 
would  admit  of  the  distension  of  a  membranous 
siphon.  The  base  of  the  shell  beyond  the  last 
plate  presents  a  swelling  cavity,  wherein  the 
body  of  the  animal  seems  to  hare  been  partly 
contained. 

The  Orthoceratites  are  straight  and  conical, 
and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Nautili  which 
Baculites  (see  PI.  44,  Fig.  5)  bear  to  Ammo- 
nites ;  the  Orthoceratites,  with  their  simple 
transverse  septa,  resembling  straight  Nautili ; 
and  the  Baculites,  with  a  sinuous  septa,  having 
the  appearance  of  straight  Ammonites.  They 
vary  considerably  in  external  figure,  and  also  in 
size ;  some  of  the  lai^;est  species  exceeding  a 
yard  in  length,  and  half  a  foot  in  diameter.  A 
single  specimen  has  been  known  to  contain 
nearly  seventy  air  chambers.  The  body  of  the 
animal  which  required  so  large  a  float  to  balance 
it,  must  have  greatly  exceeded,  in  all  its  propor- 
tions, the  most  gigantic  of  our  recent  Cephalo- 
pode ;  and  the  vast  number  of  Orthoceratites 
that  are  occasionally  crowded  together  in  a  single 
block  of  stone,  shows  how  abundantly  they  must 
have  swarmed  in  the  waters  of  the  early  seas. 
These  shells  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers 
in  Uocks  of  marble,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  from 
the  transition  Limestone  of  Oeland,  which  seme 
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years  ago  was  imported  lai^ly  to  various  parts 
of  Europe  for  architectural  purposes.* 

Lituite. 

Together  with  the  Orthoceratite,  in  the  Tran- 
sition Limestone  of  Oeland,  there  occurs  a  cognate 
genus  of  Chambered  shells,  called  Lituites.  (PI. 
44,  Fig.  3.)  These  are  partially  coiled  up  into 
a  spiral  form  at  their  smaller  extremity,  whilst 
their  larger  end  is  continued  into  a  straight  tube, 
of  considerable  length,  separated  by  transverse 
plates,  concave  outwards,  and  perforated  by  a 
siphuncle  (a).  As  these  Lituites  closely  resemble 
the  shell  of  the  recent  Spinila  (PL  44,  Fig.  2), 
their  offi.ce  may  have  been  the  same,  in  the 
economy  of  some  extinct  Cephalopod. 

Baculite. 

As  in  rocks  of  the  Transition  series,  the  form 
of  a  straight  Nautilus  is  presented  by  the  genus 

*  Part  of  the  pavement  in  Hampton  Coort  Palace,  that  <^ 
the  hall  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  several  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Poland  in  the  cathedral  at  Cracow,  are  formed  of  this 
marble,  in  which  many  shells  of  Orthoceratites  are  discoverable. 
Hie  largest  known  species  are  found  in  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  Closebum,  near  Edinbui^h,  being  nearly  of  the  size  of 
a  man's  thigh.  The  presence  of  such  gigantic  Mollusks  seems 
to  indicBte  a  highly  exalted  temperature,  in  the  then  existing 
climate  of  tiiese  northern  regions  of  Europe.  See  Sowerby'a 
Hin.  Con.  PI.  246, 
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Orthoceratite,  so  we  find  in  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion alone,  the  remains  of  a  genus  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  straight  Ammonite.  (See  PI.  44, 
Fig.  5.) 

The  Baculite  (so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  straight  staff)  is  a  conical,  elongated,  and 
symmetrical  shell,  depressed  laterally,  and  di- 
vided into  numerous  chambers  by  transverse 
plates,  which,  like  those  in  the  Ammonite,  are 
sinuous,  and  terminated  by  foliated  d^itations 
at  their  junction  with  the  external  shell;  being 
thus  separated  into  dorsal,  ventral,  taid  lateral 
lobes  and  saddles,  analogons  to  those  of  Ammo- 
nites.* 

It  is  curious,  that  this  straight  modification 
of  the  form  of  Ammonites  should  not  have  ap- 
peared, until  this  Family  had  arrived  at  the  last 
stage  of  the  Secondary  deposits,  throughout  which 
it  had  occupied  so  large  an  extent;  and  that, 
after  a  comparatively  short  duration,  the  Bacu- 
lite should  have  become  extinct,  simultaneously 
with  the  last  of  the  Ammonites,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Chalk  formation. 

*  The  external  chamber  (a)  U  larger  than  the  rest,  and  swel- 
ling; and  capable  of  containbg  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
animal.  The  outer  shell  was  thin,  and  strengthened,  liite  the 
Ammonite,  by  oblique  ribs.  Near  the  posterior  mar^n  of  the 
shell,  the  transverse  plates  are  pierced  by  a  Siphuncle  (PI.  44, 
£fi,  c,).  This  position  of  the  Siphuncle,  and  the  sinuous  form 
and  denticulated  edges  of  the  transvuse  plates,  are  characten 
which  the  Baculite  possesses  in  common  with  the  Ammonite. 
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If  we  imagine  a  Baculite  to  be  bent  round 
near  its  centre,  until  the  smaller  extremity  be- 
came nearly  parallel  to  its  larger  end,  it  would 
present  the  most  simple  form  of  that  cognate 
genus  of  chambered  shells,  which,  from  their 
frequently  assuming  this  hooked  form,  have  been 
called  Hamites.  At  PI.  44,  Fig.  d,  1 1 ,  represent 
portions  of  Hamites  which  have  this  most  simple 
curvature ;  other  species  of  this  genus  have  a 
more  tortuous  form,  and  are  eitiier  closely  coiled 
up,  like  the  small  extremity  of  a  Spirula,  (PI.  44, 
Fig.  2,)  or  disposed  in  a  more  open  spiral.  (PI. 
44,  Fig.  8.)» 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  Hamites 

*  Both  tbeae  forms  of  Hamite  bear  the  aame  relation  to 
Ammonites  that  Utuites  bear  to  Nautili ;  each  being  nearly  luch 
as  shells  of  these  genera  would  respectively  preaent,  if  partially 
unrolled.    See  Phillips'  Oeol.  Yoriuhire,  PI.  1 ,  Pigs.  33,  39, 30. 

Baculites  and  Hamites  have  two  characters  which  connect 
them  with  Ammonites  ;  first,  the  position  of  the  Siphuncle, 
OR  the  back,  or  outer  margin  of  the  shell,  (PI.  44,  Figs.  5",  c. 
S-.a.  10.  n,a.  12,  a.  13,  a.);  secondly,  the  foliated  character 
of  the  mai^D  of  the  transverse  plates,  at  their  junction  with  the 
external  shell.  (PI.  44,  Fig.  5,  8,  13,  13.)  The  external  shell  of 
Hamites  is  also  fortified  by  transverse  folds  or  ribs,  increasing 
the  strength  both  of  the  outer  chambers  and  of  the  air  chambers, 
upon  the  same  principles  that  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  Ammonites.  (See  PL  44,  Fig.  8,  9,  11,  12, 13.) 

In  certain  species  of  Hamites,  as  in  certain  Ammonites,  the 
mai^inat  Siphuncle  has  a  keel-shaped  pipe  raised  over  it.  Others 
have  a  series  of  spines  on  each  side  of  the  back.  (PI.  44, 
Fig.  9, 10.) 
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were  partly  internal,  and  partly  external  sheUa  ; 
where  the  spines  are  present,  the  portion  so  armed 
was  probably  external.  Nine  species  of  Hamites 
occur  in  the  single  formation  of  Gault  or  Speeton 
clay  immediately  below  the  chalk,  near  Scar^ 
borough.  (See  Phillip's  Geology  of  Yorkshire.) 
Some  of  the  lai^r  species  equal  a  man's  wrist 
in  diameter.* 

The  Scaphites  constitute  a  genus  of  Elliptical 
chambered  shells,  (see  PI.  44,  Fig.  15,  16,)  of 
remarkable  beauty,  which  are  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Chalk  formation  ;  they  are  so  rolled  up  at 
each  extremity,  whilst  their  central  part  conti- 
nues nearly  in  a  horizontal  plane,  as  to  resemble 
the  ancient  form  of  a  boat;  whence  the  name  of 
Scaphite  has  been  applied  to  them.f 

•  The  Hamites  grandiB,  (Sowerby,  M.  C.  593,)  from  the  Green 
MDd  at  Hythe,  i§  of  theie  lar^  dimensknia. 

t  lite  ionei  extremity  of  the  Scaphite  is  coiled  up  like  that  of 
an  Ammonite,  (Pi.  44,  Pig.  15,  c.  and  Fig.  16)  in  whorls  embracing 
one  another :  the  last  and  outer  chapiber  (a)  ii  larger  than  all 
the  rest  together,  and  is  sometimes  (probably  in  the  adult  sUte) 
folded  back  so  as  to  touch  the  spire,  and  thereby  materially  to 
contract  the  mouth,  which  is  narroweT  than  the  last  or  outer 
chamber.  (PI.  44,  Fig.  15,  b.)  Ja  this  character  of  the  external 
chamber,  the  Scaphite  differs  from  the  Ammonite ;  in  all  other 
respects  it  essendally  agrees  with  it;  its  transvene  plates  being 
numerous,  and  pierced  by  a  marginal  Siphuncle,  at  the  back 
of  the  shell  (Fig.l6,  a.)  i  and  their  edges  being  lobated,  deeply 
cut,  and  foliated.  (Fig.  15,  c.) 
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It  is  remarkable  that  those  approiimations 
to  the  structure  of  Ammonites  which  are  pre* 
sented  by  Scaphites  and  Hamites,  should  have 
(^peared  but  very  rarely,  and  this  in  the  lias 
and  inferior  oolite,*  until  the  period  of  the  cre- 
tacemis  formations,  when  the  entire  type  of  the 
ancient  and  long  continued  genus  AnuDonite  was 
about  to  become  extinct. 


Turriliie. 

The  last  genus  I  ^all  mention,  allied  to  the 
family  of  Ammenites,  is  composed  of  spiral  shells, 
of  another  form,  coiled  around  theanseWes  in  the 
form  of  a  winding  tower,  gradually  diminishing 
towards  the  apex  (PI.  44,  Fig.  14).t 

The  same  essential  characters  and  functions 
pervade  the  Turrilites,  which  we  have  been  trac- 
ing in  the  Scaphites,  Hamites,  Bacnlites,  and 
Ammonites.  In  each  of  these  genera  it  is  the 
exterior   f<ffm  of  the  shell  that  is  principally 

*  The  Scaphites  bifuicatus  occura  in  the  Lias  of  Wnrtembu^, 
and  Hamites  annulatua  in' the  larerior  oolite  of  France. 

t  The  shells  of  the  Turrilites  are  extremely  thin,  and  their 
exterior  is  adorned  and  strengthened  (like  that  of  Ammonites), 
vrith  ribs  and  tubercles.  In  all  other  respects  also,  except  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  coiled  up,  they  resemble  Ammonites; 
their  interior  being  divided  into  numerous  chambers  by  trans- 
verse plates,  which  are  foliated  at  their  edg;es,  and  pierced  by  a 
siphuncle,  near  the  dorsal  margin.  (Fl.  44,  Fig.  14,  a,  a.)  The 
outer  chamber  is  large. 

G.  B  B 
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varied,  whilst  the  interior  is  similarly  constructed 
in  all  of  them,  to  act  as  a  float,  subservient  to 
the  movemoits  of  Cephalopodous  Molluska.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Ammonites,  beginning  with 
the  Transition  strata,  appear  in  all  formations, 
until  the  termination  of  the  Chalk,  whilst  the 
Hamites  and  Scaphites  are  very  rare,  and  the 
Turrilites  and  Baculites  do  not  appear  at  all, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mations. Having  thus  suddenly  appeared,  they 
became  as  suddoily  extinct  at  the  same  period 
with  the  Ammonites,  yielding  up  their  place  and 
office  in  the  economy  of  nature  to  a  lower  order 
of  Carnivorous  mollusks  in  the  Tertiary  and  ex- 
isting seas. 

In  the  review  we  have  ttiken  of  genera  in  the 
family  of  Chambered  sh^s,  allied  to  Nautilus, 
and  Ammonite,  we  have  traced  a  connected  series 
of  delicate  and  nicely  adjusted  instruments, 
adapted  to  peculiar  uses  in  the  economy  of 
every  animal  to  which  they  were  attached. 
These  all  attest  undeviating  Unity  of  design, 
pervading  many  varied  adaptations  of  the  same 
principle;  and  afford  cumulative  evidence,  not 
only  of  the  exercise  of  Intelligence,  but  also  of 
the  same  Intelligence  through  every  period  of 
time,  in  which  these  extinct  races  inhabited  the 
ancient  deep. 
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SECTION  VII. 
Belemnite. 


We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  chambered 
shells  with  a  brief  notice  of  Belemnites.  This 
extensive  family  occurs  only  in  a  fossil  state,  and 
its  range  is  included  within  that  series  of  rocks 
which  in  our  section  are  called  Secondary.* 
These  singular  bodies  are  connected  with  the 
other  families  of  fossil  chambered  shells  we  have 
already  considered ;  but  differ  from  them  iq 
having  their  chambers  inclosed  within  d  cone- 
shaped  fibrous  sheath,  the  form  of  which  re- 
sembles the  point  of  an  arrow,  and  has  given 
origin  to  the  name  they  bear. 

M.  de  Blainville,  in  his  valuable  memoir  on 
Belemnites,  (1827)  has  given  a  list  of  ninety- 
one  authors,  from  Theophrastus  downwards,  who 
have  written  on  this  subject.  The  most  intelli- 
gent among  them  agree  in  supposing  these 
bodies  to  have  been  formed  by  Cephalopods 
allied  to  the  modem  Sepia.  Voltz,  Zeiten,  Ras- 
pail,  and  Count  Munster,  have  subsequently 
published  important  memoirs  upon  the  same 
subject.  The  principal  English  notices  on  Be- 
lemnites are  those  of  Miller,  Geol.  Trans.  N.  S. 

"  The  lowest  Rtratom  in  which  Belemnites  are  said  to  have 
been  fonnd  is  the  Muschel-kalk,  and  the  highest  the  upper 
Chalk  of  Maestricht. 
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I^ndon,  1826,  aad  that  of  Sowerby,  ia  his  Min. 
CoDch.  vol.  vi.  p.  169,  et  seq. 

A  Belemnite  was  a  compound  internal  shell, 
made  up  of  three  essential  parts,  which  are 
rarely  found  t(^ether  in  perfect  preservation. 

Firet,  a  fibro-calcareous  cone-shaped  shell, 
terminating  at  its  larger  end  in  a  hollow  cone 
(PI.  44,  Fig.  17.  and  PI.  44',  Fig.  7,  9.  10, 
II,  12.* 

Secondly,  a  conical  thin  homy  sheath,  or  cup, 
commencing  from  the  base  of  the  hollow  cone  of 
the  ftbro-calcareous  sheath,  and  enlarging  ra- 
pidly as  it  extends  outwards  to  a  considerable 

*  This  part  of  the  Belemnite  U  usually  called  the  sheath,  or 
guard:  it  Is  made  up  of  a  pile  of  cones,  placed  one  wilhiii  ano- 
ther, having  a  common  axJi,  and  the  largeat  endoiing  all  the 
reit  (See  PI.  44,  Fig.  17.)  These  cones  are  composed  of  crys- 
talline carbonate  of  lime,  di^>osed  in  fibres  that  radiate  from  an 
eccentric  axis  to  the  circumference  of  the  Belemnite.  The  crys- 
talline condition  of  this  shell  seemi  to  result  ^m  calcareous 
infiltratioM  (snbaeqaent  to  interment),  into  the  iDtertali  betveert 
the  radiating  calcareous  fibres  of  which  it  was  originally  com- 
posed. The  idea  that  the  Belemnite  was  a  heavy  solid  stony 
body,  whilst  it  formed  part  of  a  living'  and  floating  sepia,  would 
be  contrary  to  all  analc^ies  afibrded  by  the  interaal  organs  of 
linng  Cqthalopods.  The  odour,  resembling  bnmt  bora,  pro- 
duced <m  burning  this  part  of  a  Belemnite,  arises  Erom  the 
remains  of  homy  membranei  interposed  between  each  successive 
fibro-calcareous  cone. 

An  argument  in  bvour  of  the  opinion  that  Belemnilea  were 
internal  oigans,  ariies  from  the  (act  of  their  surface  being  often 
covered  with  vascular  impressions,  derived  from  the  mantle  in 
which  it  waa  inclosed.  In  some  species  of  Belemnites  the  back 
ia  granulated,  like  the  back  of  the  internal  shell  of  Sepia  officii 
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distance.  PL  44',  Fig.  7,b,  e,  e',  e".  This  horny 
cup  formed  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  Belem- 
nite,  and  contained  the  ink  bag,  (c),  and  some 
other  viscera.* 

Thirdly,  a  thin  conical  internal  chambered 
shell,  called  the  Alveolus,  placed  within  the  cal- 
careous hollow  cone  above  described.  (PI.  44, 
Fig.  17,  a.  and  PI.  44',  Fig.  7,  b,  b'.) 

This  chambered  portion  of  the  shell  is  closely 
allied  in  form,  and  in  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction, both  to  the  Nautilus  and  Orthoceratite. 
(See  PI.  44,  Fig.  17,  a,  b.  and  Fig.  4.)  It  is 
divided  by  thin  transverse  plates  into  a  series 
of  narrow  air-chambers,  or  areola,  resembling 
a  pile  of  watch-glasses,  gradually  diminishing 
towards  the  apex.  The  transverse  plates  are 
outwardly  concave,  inwardly  convex;  and  are 
perforated  by  a  continuous  siphuncle,  (PI.  44, 
Fig.  17,  b.),  placed  on  the  inferior,  or  ventral 
margin. 

We  have  already  (Ch.  XV.  Section  II.)  des- 
cribed the  horny  pens  and  ink-bags  of  the  Loligo, 
found  in  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis.  Similar  ink- 
bags  have  recently  been  found  in  connection 
with  Belemnites  In  the  same  Lias.  Some  of  these 
ink-bags  are  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  show 

*  Thia  lamiqated  horay  ^eath  is  rarely  preserved  in  conaec- 
tion  with  the  fibro- calcareous  shelly  sheath ;  but  ia  the  Lias  at 
Lyme  Regis  it  is  frequently  found  without  the  shell.  Cert»in 
portions  of  it  are  oflen  highly  nacreous,  whilst  other  parts  of  the 
same  sheath  retain  thsir  horny  condition. 
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that  tlie  Belenino~sepi<B,-\  from  which  they  were 
derived,  attained  great  size. 

The  fact  of  these  animals  having  been  pro- 
vided with  so  large  a  reservoir  of  ink,  afibrds  an 
&  priori  probability  that  they  had  no  external 
shell ;  the  ink-bag,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  beii^ 
a  provision   confined    to   naked    Cephalopods, 

f  In  ]839,  t  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don a  notice  retpecting  the  probable  connection  of  Belemnitea 
with  certain  fossil  ink-bags,  Buirounded  by  brilliant  nacre,  found 
in  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis.  (See  Phil.  Mag.  N.S.  I82g,p.388.) 
At  the  same  time  I  caused  to  be  prepared  the  drawings  of  fossils, 
engraved  in  PI.  44",  which  induced  me  to  consider  these  inlc- 
bags  as  derived  from  Cephalopods  connected  with  Belemnites. 
I  then  withheld  their  publication,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
certain  demonstration,  in  some  specimen  that  should  present 
these  ink-bags  in  connection  with  the  eheath  or  foody  of  a  Be- 
lemnite,  and  this  demonstration  has  at  length  been  furnished  by 
a  discovery  made  by  Professor  Agassiz  (October,  1834),  in  the 
cabinet  of  Misi  Philpotts,  at  Lyme  Regis,  of  two  important 
npecimens,  which  appear  to  be  decisive  of  the  question.  (See 
P1.44',  Figs.  7,  9.) 

Each  of  these  specimens  contains  an  ink-bag  within  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  sheath  of  a  perfect  Belemnite ;  and  we  are 
henceforth  enabled  with  certainty  to  refer  all  species  of  Belem- 
nites to  a  family  in  the  class  of  Cephalopods,  for  which  I  would, 
in  concurrence  with  M.  Agassiz,  propose  the  name  of  Belem.nO' 
tepia.  Such  ink-bags  are  occasionally  found  in  contact  with 
traces  of  isolated  alveoli  of  Belemnites :  they  ate  more  frequently 
stirroHnded  only  by  a  thin  plate  of  brilliant  nacre. 

The  specimen  (PI.  44",  Fig.  1),  was  procured  by  me  from 
Miss  Mary  Anning  in  1 829,  who  considered  it  as  appertaining  to 
a  Belemnite.  Near  its  lower  end  we  see  the  lines  of  growth  of 
the  bomy  anterior  sheath,  but  no  traces  of  the  posterior  calca- 
reous sheath;  within  this  homy  sheath  is  placed  the  ink-bag. 
The  conical  form  of  this  auUriot  chamber  seems  to  have  been 
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which  have  not  that  protection  from  an  external 
shell,  which  is  afforded  by  the  shell  of  the  N. 
Pompilius  to  its  inhabitant,  that  has  no  ink-bag. 
No  ink,  or  ink-bags  have  been  ever  seen  within 
the  shell  of  any  fossil  Nautilus  or  Ammonite : 
had  such  a  substance  existed  in  the  body  of 
the  animals  that  occupied  their  outer  chamber, 

altered  by  preuure.  It  is  composed  of  a  thin  laminated  tub- 
Btance  (see  PI.  44",  Fig.  1,  d.),  which  in  some  parta  ii  brilliantly 
nacreous,  whilst  in  other  parts  it  presents  simply  the  appear- 
ance of  horn.  The  outer  surface  of  this  cup  is  marked  trans- 
versely with  gentle  uDdulations,  nhJch  probably  indicate  stages 
of  growth.  Miss  Baker  has  a  Belemnite  from  the  inferior  Oolite 
near  Northampton,  in  which  one  half  of  the  fibrous  cup  being 
removed,  the  structure  of  the  conical  shell  of  the  alveolus  is  seen 
impressed  on  a  cast  of  iron-stone,  and  exhibits  undulating  lines 
of  growth,  like  those  on  the  exterior  of  the  shell  of  N.  Pom- 

M.  Blainville,  although  he  had  not  seen  a  specimen  of  Belem- 
nite in  which  the  anterior  horny  conical  chamber  is  preserved,  has 
argued  from  the  analogy  of  other  cognate  chambered  shells  that 
such  an  appendt^  was  appertinent  to  this  shell.  The  sound* 
neas  of  bis  reasoning  is  confirmed  foy  the  discovery  of  the  speci- 
men before  us,  containing  this  part  in  the  form  and  place  which 
he  had  predicted.  "  Par  analogic  elle  4tait  done  4videmmept 
dorsale  et  terminale,  et  loraqu'elle  6tait  complete,  c'est-ik-dire 
pourvue  d'une  cavite,  I'extremite  post^rieure  des  visc^res  de 
ranimal  (tr^-probablement  I'organe  secr^teur  de  la  g^n^ration 
et  partie  du  foie)  y  etait  renfermte." — Blainville  M^.  sur  les 
Bilemnites.    IB27.  Page  28. 

Count  Munster  (Mera.  Geol.  par  A.  Boue,  1832,  V.  1,  PI.  4, 
Figs.  1, 2,  3, 15)  has  published  figures  of  very  perfect  Belemnites 
from  Solenhofen,  in  some  of  which  the  anterior  horny  sheath  is 
preserved,  to  a  distance  equrf  to  the  length  of  the  solid  calcareous 
portion  of  the  Belemnite  (PI.  44',  F^.  10,  II,  12,  13),  but  in 
neither  of  thesa  are  there  any  traces  of  an  ink-bag. 
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6ome  traces  of  it  must  have  remained  in  those 
beds  of  lias  at  Lyme  Regis,  which  are  loaded 
with  Nautili  and  Ammonites,  and  have  preserved 
the  ink  of  naked  Cepfaalopods  in  so  perfect  a 
condition.  The  young  Sepia  officinalis,  whilst 
included  within  the  traaspar^it  egg,  exhibits  its 
ipk-bag  distended  with  ink,  provided  before- 
hand for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  excluded ;  and  this 
ink-bag  is  surrounded  by  a  covering  of  brilliant 
nacreous  matter,  similar  to  that  we  find  on  cer- 
tain internal  membranes  of  many  fishes.* 


*  I  would  here  add  a  few  words  in  explaoatioD  of  the  cnrioua 
fact,  that  among  the  innumenble  Bpecimeai  of  Belemnites  which 
have  so  long  attracted  the  attention  of  natunlista,  not  one  has  till 
now  been  found  entire  in  all  its  parts,  having  the  ink  within  its 
external  chamher;  either  the  fibro-calcareous  sheath  is  found 
detached  from  the  horny  sheath  and  ink-bag,  or  the  iuk-hag  is 
found  apart  ftom  the  Belemnite,  and  gunonnded  only  by  the  na- 
creous horny  membrane  of  its  anterior  chamber.  We  know 
from  the  condition  of  the  compressed  nacreous  Ammonites  in  the 
Lias-shale  at  Watchet,  that  the  nacreous  lining  only  of  these 
shells  is  here  preserved,  whilst  the  shell  itself  has  perished,  lliis 
fact  seems  to  explain  the  absence  of  the  calcareous  sheath  and 
shell  in  almost  every  specimen  of  ink-bags  at  Lyme  Regis,  which 
is  surrounded  with  iridescent  nacre,  like  that  of  the  Ammonites 
of  Watchet.  The  matrix  in  these  cases  may  have  had  a  capacity 
for  preserving  nacreous  or  horny  substances,  whilst  it  allowed  the 
more  soluble  calcareous  matter  of  shells  to  be  removed,  probably 
dissolved  in  some  acid. 

Tbe  greater  difficulty  is  to  explain  the  reason,  why  amidst  the 
millions  of  Belemnites  that  are  dispersed  indiscriminately  through 
almost  all  strata  of  the  Secondary  series,  and  sometimes  form 
entire  pavements  in  beds  of  shale  connected  with  the  Lias  and 
Inferior  oolite,  it  so  rarely  happens  that  either  the  borny  sheath, 
or  tlie  iuk-bag,  have  been  preserved.     We  may,  I  think,  explain 
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Comparing  the  shdl  of  Belemnite,  with  that 
of  NautUuB,  we  find  the  agreement  of  all  their 

the  absence  or  the  nacreous  homy  ah«atb,  by  Buppoaing  that  a 
condition  of  tlta  matrix  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
calcareous  sheath  was  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of  homy 
membrane;  and  we  may  also  eiplahi  the  absence  of  ink-bags, 
by  supposing  that  the  decomposition  of  the  soft  part«  of  the 
animal  naually  caused  the  ink  to  !»  dispersed,  l)efore  the  body 
was  buried  in  the  earthy  sediment  then  going  on. 

At  the  Iiase  of  Golden  Cap  hill,  near  Charmonth,  the  shore 
[»esent«  two  strata  of  marl  tjmoit  paved  with  Belemaites,  and 
separated  by  about  three  feet  only  of  comparatively  banen  marl. 
As  great  numbers  of  these  Belemnites  hare  Serputte,  and  other 
extraneous  shells  attached  to  them,  we  leam  from  this  circnm- 
stance  that  the  bodies  and  ink-bags  had  decomposed,  and  the 
Belemnites  lain  some  time  uncovered  at  the  bottom.  Iliese 
facts  are  ext^ained  by  supposing  that  the  sea  near  this  spot  was 
much  ftequeoted  by  Belemno-sepiffi  during  the  intervals  of  the 
depoaitioD  of  the  Lias.  Similar  conclusions  follow,  from  the 
state  of  many  Belemnites  in  the  chalk  of  Antrim,  which  had 
been  perforated  by  small  boring  animals,  whilst  they  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  these  perforations  filled  with  casts  of 
chalk  or  flint,  when  the  matter  of  the  chalk  strata  was  deposited 
upon  them,  in  a  soft  and  fluid  state.  (See  Allan's  Paper  on 
Belemnite,  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  £din.,  and  Miller's  Paper,  Oeol. 
Trans.  Loud.  1826,  p.  53.) 

Thus  of  the  milUons  of  Belemnites  which  crowd  the  Secondary 
formations,  only  the  fibro-calcareous  sheath  and  chambered  al- 
veoH  are  usually  preserved;  whilst  in  certain  shale  beds  Ais 
sheath  and  shell  have  sometimes  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
homy  or  nacreons  sheath  and  ink-bag  alone  remain.  See  PI.  44", 
Fig.  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  In  the  rare  case,  PI.  44',  Fig.  7, 
which  ha*  afibrded  the  cine  to  this  hitherto  unexplained  enigma, 
we  have  all  the  three  essential  parts  of  a  Belemnite  preserved  in 
their  respective  places  nearly  entire.  The  ink-bag  (c)  is  i^aced 
within  the  anterior  horny  cup  (e,  e',  e") ;  and  the  chambered 
alveolus  (b  b')  within  the  hollow  cone  of  ibe  posterior  Gbro- 
calcareous  shell,  or  common  Belemnite. 
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most  important  parts  to  be  nearly  complete  ;* 
and  the  same  analogies  might  be  traced  through 
the  other  genera  of  chambered  shells.t 

*  The  air  cbamben  and  siphuocle  are,  io  both  theie  families, 
essentially  the  same. 

In  Belemnttei,  the  tntnior  extremity  of  the  fibro-calcareous 
shell,  which  forms  a  hollow  tlraigkl  cone,  smroundiDg  the 
transverse  plates  of  the  chambered  alveolus,  represents  the  hol- 
low coiUd-ttp  cone  containing  all  the  tianiverse  plates,  which 
make  up  the  alveolus  of  the  Nautilus. 

Hie  anterior  homy  cup,  or  outer  chamber  of  the  Belemnile, 
surronnding  the  ink  bag,  and  other  viscera,  represents  the  large 
anterior  shelly  chamber  which  contains  the  body  of  the  Nautilus. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  Belemnite,  which  is  elongated 
backwards  into  a  fibrous  pointed  shaft,  is  a  modification  of  the 
apex  of  (he  straight  cone  of  this  shell,  to  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  equivalent  in  the  apex  of  the  coiled-np  cone  of  Naatilus. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiar  addition  to  the  ordinary  parts  of 
shells,  seems  to  rest  in  the  peculiar  uses  of  the  shaft  of  the  Be- 
lemuite,  as  an  internal  shell,  acting  like  the  internal  shell  of  the 
Sepia  Officinalis,  to  support  the  soft  parts  of  the  animals,  within 
the  bodies  of  which  they  were  respectively  enclosed.  Tbe  fibrous 
structure  of  this  shaft  is  such  as  is  common  to  many  shells,  and 
is  most  obvious  in  the  Pinnee. 

■f  Comparing  the  Belemnite,  or  internal  shell  of  Belemno- 
sepia  with  the  Sepiostaire,  {Blainville),  or  internal  shell  of  the 
Sepia  Officinalis,  we  have  the  following  analogies.  In  the 
Sepiostaire,  (PI.  44',  Fig.  3,  a.  e.  and  Figs.  4,  4',  5),  the  small 
conical  apex  (a)  represenu  the  apex  of  the  long  calcareous  pos- 
terior sheath  of  the  Belemnite,  (Fig.  7,  a.),  and  the  calcareous 
plates,  alternating  with  homy  plates,  which  form  the  shield  and 
shallow  cup  of  the  Sepiostaire,  (PI.  44',  Fig.  2,  e.  and  Tig.  5.  e.), 
represent  the  hollow  fibro-calcareous  cone  or  cup  of  the  Belem- 
nite, surrounding  its  alveolus. 

Tbe  margin  of  the  homy  plates,  interposed  between  the  cal- 
careous plates  of  the  shield  and  cup  of  the  Sepiostaire,  (PI.  44', 
F^.  4,  e,  e,  e',  e'.),  represents  the  homy  marginal  cavity  of  the 
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Eighty-eight  species  of  Belemnites  have  al- 
ready been  discorered  ;•  and  the  Tast  numerical 
amount  to  which  individuals  of  these  specie 
were  extended,  is  proved  by  the  myriads  of  their 
fossil  remains  that  fill  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous 
formations.  When  we  recollect  that  throughout 
both  these  great  formations,  the  still  more  nume- 
rous extinct  family  of  Ammonites  is  co-extensive 
with  the  Belemnites;  and  that  each  species  of 
Ammonite  exhibits  also  contrivances,  more  com- 
plex and  perfect  than  those  retained  in  the  few 

cone  of  the  Belemnite,  beyo&d  the  base  of  its  hollow  ctOcareous 
cone,  (PI.  44',  Fig.  7,  e.  e'.  e").  This  bomj  sheath  of  the  Be- 
lemnite  was  probably  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  horny 
laminte  which  were  interposed  between  its  successive  cones  of 
fibro-calcerous  matter. 

The  chambered  alveolus  of  the  Belemnite  is  represented  by 
the  congeries  of  thin  transverse  plates,  (PI.  44,  Fig.  4,  b.) 
which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  shallow  cup  of  Septostaire, 
(e.  e'.)  ;  these  plates  are  composed  of  horny  matter,  penetrated 
with  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  hollow  spaces  between  them,  (Fig.  5,  b,  b',),  which  are 
nearly  a  hundred  in  number  in  the  full  grown  animal,  act  as  air 
chambers  to  make  the  entire  shell  permanently  lighter  than 
water;  buttbereisnosiphuncle  to  vary  the  specific  gravity  of  this 
shell;  and  the  thin  chambers  between  its  transverse  plates  are 
studded  with  an  infinity  of  minute  columnar,  and  sinuous  par- 
titions, planted  at  right  angles  to  the  plates,  and  giving  them 
support.     (Fig.  6',  6",  6""). 

The  ^sence  of  a  siphuncle  reudera  the  Sepiostaire  an  organ  of 
more  simple  structure,  and  of  lower  office,  than  the  more  com- 
pound shell  of  Belemnite. 

*  (See  index  to  M.  Brochant  de  Villiers'  Translation  of  De  la 
Beche'a  Manual  of  Geology). 
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existing  cognate  genera  of  Cephalopods;  we 
cannot  but  infer  tliat  these  extinct  families  filled 
a  lar^r  space,  and  performed  more  important 
functions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
seas,  than  are  assigned  to  their  few  living  repre- 
sentatives in  our  modem  oceans. 


Concliuion. 

It  results  from  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
zoological  affinities  between  living  and  extinct 
species  of  chambered  shells,  that  they  are  all 
connected  by  one  plan  of  organization ;  each 
forming  a  link  in  the  common  chain,  which 
unites  existing  species  with  those  that  prevailed 
among  the  earliest  conditions  of  life  upon  our 
globe;  and  all  attesting  the  Identity  of  the  design, 
that  has  effected  so  many  similar  ends  through 
such  a  variety  of  instruments,  the  principle  of 
whose  construction  is,  in  every  species,  funda- 
mentally the  same. 

Throughout  the  various  living  and  extinct 
genera  of  Chambered  shells,  the  use  of  the  air 
chambers  and  siphon,  to  adjust  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  animals  in  rising  and  sinking, 
appears  to  have  been  identical.  The  addition 
of  a  new  transverse  plate  within  the  conical 
shell  added  a  new  air  chamber,  larger  than  the 
preceding  one,  to  counterbalance  the  increase  of 
weight  that  attended  the  growth  of  the  shell  and 
body  of  all  these  animals. 
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Genera  and  species  of  larger  Cephalopods. 
M.  D'Orbigny  has  noticed  from  600  to  700  spe- 
cies of  these  shells,  and  has  prepared  magnified 
models  of  100  species,  comprehending  all  the 
Genera.* 

The  greater  number  of  these  shells  are  micro- 
scopic, and  swarm  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic.  Their  fossil  species  abound  chiefly  ia 
the  Tertiary  formations,  and  have  hitherto  been 
noticed  principally  in  Italy.  (See  Soldani,  as 
quoted  at  page  1 17  of  this  volume.)  They  occur 
also  in  the  Chalk  of  Meudon,  in  the  Jura  Lime- 
stone of  the  Charente  inferieure,  and  the  Oolite 
of  Calne.  They  have  been  found  by  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton  in  Chalk  flints  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brighton. 

*  M,  D'OrbigTiy,  in  hii  Closiificatton  of  the  ihella  of  Cepha- 
lopodous  MoUuski,  has  established  three  orden.  1.  Those  that 
have  but  a  single  chamber,  like  the  shell  of  the  sepia  and  homy 
pen  of  the  Loligo.  2.  Polythalamous  shells,  which  have  a 
siphuncle  passing  through  all  the  intenial  chambers,  and  which 
tenninate  In  a  lai^e  external  chamber,  beyond  the  last  partition, 
such  as  Nautili,  Ammonitea,  and  Belemnite*.  3.  Polythalamous 
intenial  shells,  wbicb  have  no  chamber  beyond  their  last  par- 
tition. 

Shells  of  this  Order  have  no  siphuncle,  but  the  chambers 
communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  one  or  many  small 
foramina.  On  this  distinction  he  has  founded  his  Order  Fora- 
mimfertt,  containing  tire  families  and  fifty-two  genera. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  apprize  tbe  reader  diat  doubts  have 
been  entertained  ai  to  the  cephalopodous  structure  of  some  of 
these  minute  roultilocular  shells  \  and  that  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  attribute  to  them  a  different  oi^nization. 
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with  floating  swanns  of  these  extinct  MoUusks, 
thick  aa  the  connUess  myriads  of  Bertie  and 
Clio  Borealis  that  now  crowd  the  waters  of  t)ie 
polar  seas.* 

The  Nummulites,  like  the  Nautilus  and  Am- 
nuHiite,  are  divided  into  air  chambers,  which 
served  -the  office  of  a  float ;  but  there  is  no  en- 
lai^ement  of  the  last  chamber  which  could  have 
contained  any  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 
The  chambers  are  very  numerous,  and  minutely 
divided  by  transverse  plates ;  but  are  without  a 

*  We  have  an  analog  to  this  sappoeed  state  of  crowded  po- 
pulation of  Nummnlitea  in  the  ancient  sea,  in  the  marvellous 
fecundity  of  the  northern  ocean  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
stated  by  Cuvier,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Clio  Borealis,  that  In 
calm  weather,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  these  seas  swarms  with 
such  millions  of  these  mollusks  (rising  for  a  moment  to  the  air 
at  the  surface,  and  again  instantly  sinking  towards  the  bottom), 
that  the  whales  can  scarce  open  their  enormous  mouths  without 
gulping  in  thousands  of  these  Ittde  gelatinous  creatures,  an  inch 
long,  which,  together  with  Hedusn,  and  some  smaller  animals, 
constitute  the  chief  articles  of  their  food ;  and  we  have  a  farther 
analogy  in  the  fact  mentioned  in  Jamesoo's  Journal,  vol.  ii. 
p.  12.  "  lliat  the  number  of  small  Medusce  in  some  parts  of 
the  Greenland  seas  it  so  great,  that  in  a  cubic  inch,  tak«i  up 
at  random,  there  are  no  less  than  64.  Ina  cubic  foot  this  will 
amount  to  1 1 0,592 ;  and  in  a  cubic  mile  (and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  water  being  charged  with  tliem  to  that  extent),  the 
number  is  such,  that  allowing  one  person  to  count  a  million  in  a 
week,  it  would  have  requiivd  80,000  perxms,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  to  com'plete  the  enumeration." — See  Dr.  Kidd's 
admirable  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  course  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, Oxford,  1824,  p.  35. 
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Blphuhcle.*  The  form  of  the  ess^itial  parts 
varies  in  each  species  of  this  genus,  but  their 
principles  of  construction,  and  manner  of  opera- 
tion, appear  in  all  to  have  been  the  same, 

The  remains  of  Nummulites  are  not  the  only 
animal  bodies  which  have  contributed  to  form 
the  calcareous  strata  of  the  crust  of  the  earth ; 
other,  and  more  minute  species  of  Chambered 
shells  have  also  produced  great,  and  most  sur- 
prising effects.  Lamarck  (Note,  v.  7.  p.  6U), 
speaking  of  the  Miliolat  a  small  multilocular 
shell,  no  larger  than  a  millet  seed,  with  which 
the  strata  of  many  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  are  largely  interspersed,  notices  th6 
important  influence  which  these  minute  bodies 
have  exercised  by  reason  of  their  numerical 
abundahoe.  We  scarcely  condescend,  says  he, 
to  examine  microscopic  shells,  from  their  insig- 
nificant size ;  but  we  cease  to  think  them  insigr 
nificant,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  by  means  of 
the  smallest  objects,  that  Nature  eveiy  where 
produces  her  most  remarkable  and  astonishing 
phenomena.  Whatever  she  naay  seem  to  lose 
in  point  of  volume  in  the  production  of  living 
bodies,  is  amply  mad9  up  by  the  number  of  the 
individuals,  ^hich  she  multiplies  with  admirable 

•  In  PI.  44,  Figi.  6,  7,  sections  of  two  species  of  Numronlite 
are  copied  from  Parkinson.  These  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  whorls  are  coiled  up  round  each  other,  and  divided  by  obliqtie 
Mpta. 
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promptitude  to  infinity.  The  remains  of  such 
minute  animals  tiave  added  much  m<»e  to  the 
mass  of  materials  which  compose  the  ext^or 
crust  of  the  globe,  than  the  bones  of  Elephants, 
Hippopotami,  and  Whales. 


Chapter  XVI. 

Proof  a  of  Design  in  the  Structure  of  Fotail 
Articulated  Animals. 

The  third  grand  division  in  CuTier's  arrange- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom,  viz.  the  articulated 
animals,  comprehends  four  classes. 

1 .  The  Annelidans,  or  worms  with  red  blood. 

2.  Crustaceans,  most  familiar  to  us  under  the 
form  of  Crabs  and  Lobsters. 

3.  Arachnidans,  or  Spiders. 

4.  Insects. 

SECTION  I. 
First  Class  of  Articulated  Animals. 

FOSSIL  ANNELIDANS. 

However  numerous  may  have  been  the  ancient 
species  of  Annelidans  without  a  shelly  covering, 
naked  worms  of  this  class  can  have  left  but  slight 
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traces  of  their  existence,  except  the  holes  they 
perfonUed,  and  the  little  accumulati(His  of  sand 
or  mud  ctutt  up  at  the  orifice  of  these  perfo- 
rations; in  a  preceding  chapter*  we  have  noticed 
examples  of  this  kind.  We  have  also  abundant 
evidence  of  the  early  and  continued  prevalence 
of  that  order  of  Annelidans,  which  formed  shelly 
calcareous  tubes,  in  the  occurrence  of  fossil  Ser<' 
pulee  in  nearly  all  formations,  from  the  Tran^ 
sition  periods  to  the  present  time, 


Second  Class  of  Articulated  Animals. 

FOSSIL  CRUSTACEANS. 

The  historyoffossil  Crustaceans  has  been  hitherto 
almost  untouched  by  Paleontologists,  and  their 
relations  to  the  existing  Genera  of  this  great  Class 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  are  too  little  known  to 
admit  of  discussion  in  this  place.  We  may  judge 
of  their  extent  in  certain  Formations,  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  cabinet  of  Count  Munster,  there 
are  nearly  sixty  species  collected  from  a  single 
stratum  of  the  Jurassic  Limestone  of  Solenhofen. 

*  See  note  at  page  260. 
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A  rich  harvest,  therefore,  remains  in  store  for  the 
Naturalist  who  will  trace  this  interesting  subject 
through  the  entire  aeries  of  Geological  formations. 

The  analf^es  between  existing  species,  and 
certain  fossil  remains  of  Crustaceans  have  been 
beauti^Uy  illustrated  by  the  investigations  of 
M.  Desmarest.  From  him  we  learn,  that  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  external  shell  in  the  living 
species  have  constant  relation  to  distiact  com- 
partments in  their  internal  organization.  By  the 
application  of  these  distinctions  to  fossil  species, 
he  has  pointed  out  a  method  of  comparing  them 
with  living  Crustaceans  in  a  new  and  unexpected 
manner,  and  has  established  satisfactory  analo- 
gies between  the  extinct  and  existing  members 
of  this  very  numerous  Class,  in  cases  where  the 
legs  and  other  parts  on  which  generic  distributions 
have  been  founded,  were  entirely  wanting.* 

Beferring  my  readers  to  these  valuable  com- 

*  H.  VoD  Meyer  has  recently  naticed  fire  or  sue  extinct 
genera  of  Macrourmu  Decapods  in  the  Muschel-kalk  of  Ger- 
many,   (Leonhaidt  and  Brann  Jahrbuch,  1835.) 

The  subject  of  English  fossil  Astacids  {Crawfishes)  is  at  this 
ttme  receiving  important  illuitration  in  the  able  hands  of  Prof. 
Phillips. 

In  a  repent  communication  to  the  Qeolc^ical  Society  (June 
10,  1835),  Mr.  Brodeiip  describes  some  very  interesting  remaina 
of  Crustaceans  from  the  Lias  at  l^me  Regis,  in  the  collection  of 
Viacount  Cole.  In  one  of  these,  tl»e  Lamellae  of  the  external  - 
Antennse,  tbe  form  and  situation  of  the  eyes,  and  other  characters 
show  that  it  was  a  macrourtmt  decapod  iotermedtate  between 


■  and  the  Shrimps. 
A  fragmcMt  of  another  macrourous  decapod  proves  the  exist- 
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meucements  of  the  history  of  foasil  Crustaceans, 
I  proceed  to  select  one  very  remarkaUe  &niily, 
the  Trilobites,  and  to  devote  to  them  that  detailed 
consideration,  to  which  they  seem  peculiarly  en- 
titled, from  their  apparently  anomalous  struc- 
ture, and  from  the  obscurity  In  which  their  history 
has  been  involved. 

Trilobites. 

The  great  extent  to  which  Trilobites  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  surfece  of  tlie  globe,  and  their 
numerical  abundance  in  the  places  where  they 
have  been  discovered,  are  remadtable  features 
in  their  history;  they  occur  at  most  distant 
points,  both  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. They  have  been  found  all  over  Northern 
Europe,  and  in  numerous  localities  in  North 
America;  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  they  occur 
in  the  Andes,*  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

enca  at  thii  early  period  of  a  Crattacean  approftching  tb  Pali<- 
nuruB,  and  m  large  aa  our  common  Sea  CrawfiBh. 

Two  other  ipecimena  exhibit  the  breathing  organs  of  another 
delicate  Crmtacean,  with  the  tips  of  the  four  larger  and  four 
■mailer  branchiie  preserred,  and  pointing  towarda  the  region  of 
the  heart,  showing  that  dleae  fouil  Crustaceans  belonged  to  the 
highest  divisioa  of  the  Macrtmra.  They  reminded  Mr.  Broderip 
of  the  living  Arctic  forms  of  the  macrourous  decapods. 

*  I  learn  from  Mr.  Pentland  that  M.  D'Orbigny  has  lately 
found  Trilobites  accompanied  by  Strophomena  and  Products  in 
the  Greywacke  slate  formation  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes  of  Bolivia.  Fresh  water  shells,  Melania,  Melanopsis,  and 
probably  Anodon,  occur  also  in  the  atunf  rock ;  a  fact  which 
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No  Trilobites  have  yet  been  found  iu  any 
ati'ata  more  recent  than  the  Carboniferous  series; 
and  no  other  Crustaceans,  except  three  fbnns 
which  are  also  Entomostracoos,  hare  be^i  no- 
ticed in  strata  coeval  with  any  of  those  that  c<hi- 
tain  the  remains  of  Trilobites;*  so  that,  during 
the  long  periods  that  intervened  between  the 
deposition  of  the  earliest  fossiliferous  strata  aod 
the  termination  of  the  Coal  formation.t  the  Tri- 
lobites appear  to  have  been  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  a  class  which  was  largely  multiplied  into 
other  orders  and  families,  after  these  earliest 
fwrns  of  marine  Crustaceans  became  extinct. 

The  fossil  remains  of  this  family  have  Iraig 

uemi  BtialcigouH  to  the  recent  discovery  of  similar  fossils  in  the 
Transitian  rocks  of  Ireland,  Oermany,  and  the  United  States. 
na  Frerii  water  fossils  occurred  near  Potosi,  at  an  elsratjon  of 
13,200  feeL 

M.  D'Orbi^y's  specimeas  also  confirm  Mr.  Pentland's  view, 
as  to  the  analogies  between  the  great  limestone  formation  of 
this  district,  and  the  Carboniferous  limestones  of  England;  and 
as  to  the  great  extent  also  of  the  Red  Harl,  and  New  red  sand- 
stone formations  on  the  Continent  of  South  America. 

*  In  Scotland  two  genera  of  Entonostracous  Crustaceans,  the 
fiurypterus,  and  Cypris,  occur  in  the  Fresh  water  lime-stone 
beneath  the  Hid  Lothian  Coal  Field ;  the  Eurjpteras  at  KirkUm, 
near  Bathgate,  and  the  Cypris  at  Burdiehouie,  near  Edinburgb. 
{Trams,  Royal  Soc.  Edi».  vol.  ztii.)  The  third  Oenns,  limnlna, 
has  but  recently  been  recognised  in  the  Coal  Pormation,  and 
will  be  described  presently.  The  Entomosttacftus  appear  to 
hare  Ixen  the  only  repreientativca  of  the  Class  Crustaceans  until 
after  the  Deposition  of  the  Carboniferous  Strata. 

-t  Trilobites  of  a  new  species  have  lately  been  found  in  Iron- 
stone from  the  centre  of  the  coal  measures  in  Coalbrook-dale. 
Loud,  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  4.  1834,  p.  376. 
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attracted  attention,  from  their  strange  peou- 
liarities  of  confignration.  M.  Brogniart,  in  his 
valuable  History  of  Trilobites,  1832,  enumerated 
five  g^iera,*  and  sereoteen  species;  other  writers 
(Dalman,  Wahlenbeig,  Dekay,  and  Green,)  have 
added  five  more  genera,  and  extended  the  number 
of  spec^  to  fifty-two ;  examples  of  ibur  of  these 
genera  are  ^ven  in  Plate  46.  Fossils  of  this 
family  were  long  confounded  with  Insects,  under 
the  name  of  Bntomolithug  paradoxus;  after  many 
disputes  r^pecting  their  true  nature,  their  place 
has  now  been  fixed  in  a  separate  section  of  the 
class  Crustaceans,  and  although  the  entire  family 
f^pears  to  hare  been  annihilated  at  so  early  a 
period  as  the  termination  of  the  Carboniferous 
strata,  they  nevertheless  present  analogies  of 
structure,  which  place  them  in  near  approxima- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  the  existing  seas-f 

The  anterior  segment  of  the  Trilobites  (PI.  46, 
a,  passim,)  is  composed  of  a  large  semi-circular, 
or  crescent-shaped  shield,  succeeded  by  an  ab- 
domen, or  body  (c),  composed  of  numerous  s^- 
ments  folding  over  each  other,  like  those  in  a 
Lobster's    tail,   and  generally   divided  by  two 

*  The  nunea  of  these  Genera  are  Calymene,  AaaphuB,  O^gM, 
Fvadozus,  and  Agnoatus.  Some  of  these  terms  are  devited  ex- 
pressly to  denote  the  obscure  nature  of  the  bodies  to  which  thej 
areUtached;  e.  g.  Asapbus,  from. &mif^,  obscure;  Caiymeoe, 
from  KtxikvfAfUirii,  concealed;  ■wapUcfflt,  wonderful;  ^ymunos, 
unknown. 

t  See  H.  Audouin's  Recherches  sur  les  Rapports  naturels  qui 
existent  entre  les  Trilobites  et  les  Animaux  articul^ 
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longitudinal  furrows  into  three  ranges  of  lobes; 
from  which  they  have  derived  the  name  of 
Tritobites.  Behind  this  body,  in  many  species, 
is  placed  a  triangular  or  semi-lunar  tail  w  prat- 
abdomen  (d),  less  distinctly  lobated  than  the 
body.  One  of  these  Genera,  the  Calymene,  has 
the  prc^erty  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a  ball  like 
a  common  Wood-Lpuse.  (See  Pt<  46,  Figs.  1, 
3,  4,  6.) 

The  nearest  approach  among  living  animals 
to  the  external  form  of  Trilobites  is  that  affcvded 
by  the  genus  Serolis  in  the  class  Crustacea. 
(See  PI.  45,  Figs.  6,  7.)*  The  most  striking 
difference  between  this  animal,  and  the  Trilo- 


■  The  Genub  SerdUs  was  firai  eitablilhed  by  Dr.  Leach,  on  the 
authority  of  specimen*  collected  by  Sir  Joseph  Banka,  in  the  Stnits 
of  Magiellxn  (or  rather  of  Magalhaens,  the  ptoper  name  of  the 
navigator,  according  to  Capt.  King)  during  Sir  JoKpVi  voyage 
Vvith  Captain  Cook,  and  g-iven  by  Sir  Joseph  to  the  linnsean 
Boctety ;  and  of  another  specimen  of  the  same  Ovnut  from  Sene- 
ga] given  by  Mr.  Dufreane  to  Dr.  Leach.  Proro  these  Dr.  Leach 
described  artd  named  the  species  represented  in  our  plate ;  hia 
description  of  thii  Genus  id  published  in  the  Dictionnure  des 
Sciences  Naturelles,  r.  12,  p.  340.  Captain  King  has  lately  col- 
lected many  spedmena  of  Serolia  on  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia, 
lat.  45.  S.  30  miles  from  the  shore,  and  brought  up  by  dredging 
in  40  fathoms  water  t  and  also  at  Port  Famine,  in  the  Straits 
of  Magalhaeoa,  where  it  was  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the  tide'; 
here  Captaia  King  saw  the  beach  literally  corered  with  them 
dead;  he  has  obserred  them  alive  swimming  close  (o  tbe  bottom 
among  tbe  sea-weed ;  their  motions  were  slow  and  gradual,  atid 
not  like  those  of  a  shrimp ;  he  never  saw  them  swimming  nesur 
the  sorface ;  their  legs  seemed  shaped  for  swimming  and  crawling 
on  the  bottom. 
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bites,  consists  in  there  being  a  fully  developed 
series  of  cnistaceous  legs  and  antennee  in  the 
Serolis  (PL  45,  Fig.  7.),  whilst  no  traces  of  either 
of  these  organs  have  yet  been  discovered  in  con- 
nexion with  any  Trilobite.  M.  Brogniart  explains 
the  absence  of  these  oi^ns^  by  conceiving  that 
the  Trilobitee  hold  precisely  that  place  in  the 
class  Crustaceans  (Gymmibranchiajt  in  which  the 
antennee  become  very  small,  or  altogether  fail; 
and  that  the  legs  being  transformed  to  soift  and 
perishable  paddles  (jpattes),  bearing  branchiae 
(or  filamentous  organs  for  breathing  in  water), 
were  incapable  of  preservation. 

A  second  approximation  to  the  character  of 
Trilobites  occurs  in  the  Limulus,  or  King  crab 
(Lamarck,  T.  5,  p.  14d.),  a  genus  now  most 
abundant  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  chiefly 
in  those  of  India,  and  of  the  coasts  of  America 
(see  PI.  45,  Figs.  1 . 2.)  The  history  of  this  genus 
is  important,  on  account  of  its  relations,  both  to 
the  existing  and  extinct  forms  of  Crustaceans ; 
it  has  been  found  fossil  in  the  Coal  formation  of 
Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire;  and  in  the  Ju- 
rassic limestone  of  Aichstadt,  near  Pappenheim, 
together  with  many  other  marine  Crustaceans  of 
a  h^her  Order.* 

*  In  the  genus  LimuluB  (see  PI.  45,  Figs.  I.  3.)  there  are  but 
faint  traces  of  antennte,  and  the  shield  (a.),  which  covers  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  body,  is  expanded  entirely  over  a  series 
of  small  crustaceoui  legs  (Fig.  2.  a.).  Beneath  the  Mcond,  or 
abdominiU  portion  of  the  shell  (c),  is  placed  a  series  of  thin 
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A  third  example  of  this  dispositioD,  in  an 
animal  belonging  to  the  same  dan  of  Cns- 
taceans,  whereby  the  legs  are  reduced  to  soft 
paddles,  and  combine  the  functions  of  respi- 
ration with  those  of  locomotion,  is  afforded  by 
the  Branchipus  stagnalis,  (Cancer  Magnalis, 
Lin.),  of  our  English  ponds,  (see  PI.  45,  Fq{B. 
3,  e.  4,  e.  5,  e.) 

In  the  comparison  here  made  between  four 
different  &milie8  of  CmstaceaDs,  for  the  purpose 
of  illostratii^  the  history  oi  the  loi^  extinct 
lYilobites,  by  the  analogies  we  find  in  the  Serolis, 
Limulus,  and  Bruichipus;  we  have  a  beautiful 
example,  taken  from  the  extreme  points  of  time 

homy  tniuv«rae  pt&tea  (Fig.  2,  e.  2,  e'.  and  3,  e".)  sapporting 
the  fibres  of  the  branchUe,  and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  paddle* 
for  Bwimming.  The  same  di^KMitioD  of  laminated  branchin  is 
found  also  in  the  Serolis,  Fig.  7.  e.  Fig.  8,  is  a  magnified 
representation  of  these  laminated  braschim,  very  similar  to  those 
at  Figs.  3,e.  and  5,e. 

Thus  while  the  Serolis  (Fig.  7)  presents  an  union  of  antenoe 
and  crustaceous  legs  with  soft  paddles  bearing  the  Branchis,  we 
have  in  the  Limulus  (Fig.  2),  a  similar  disposition  of  legs  and 
paddles,  and  only  slight  traces  of  antAQQK ;  in  the  Btaaofaipus, 
(Figa-3and5,)  we  find  anteons,  but  no  crustaceous  legs;  while 
the  Trilobite,  being  without  antenna,  and  having  all  iti  Ugt 
represented  by  soft  paddles,  as  in  Branchipus,  is  by  the  latter 
condition  placed  near  Branchipus  among  the  Bntomostncous 
Crustaceans,  in  the  Order  of  Branchiopods,  whose  feet  are  repre- 
sented by  ciliated  paddles,  corobiniog  the  functions  of  respinttioa 
aad  natation.  At  PI.  4S,  Fig.  3.  e.  Fig.  4.  e,  Fig.  5.  e,  represent 
the  soft  branchin  of  Branchipui,  performing  the  double  office 
of  feet  and  lungs. 
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of  which  GetAogy  takes  cogoasxace,  of  that 
syBtematic  and  uBiform  airangement  of  the 
Animal  Kii^dom>  nnder  which  every  family  is 
nearly  ctmnected  with  adjacent  and  cc^kate  fa- 
miliee.  Three  of  the  families  under  c<matdera- 
tion  are  among  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
water,  while  the  fourth  has  been  long  extinct, 
and  occurs  only  in  a  fossil  state.  When  we  see 
the  most  ancient  Trilobites  thus  placed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  our  living  Crustaceans,  we 
cannot  but  reci^nize  them  as  forming  part  and 
parcel  of  one  great  system  of  Creation,  connected 
through  its  whole  extent  by  perfect  unity  of 
design,  and  sustained  in  its  minutest  parts  by 
uuiatemipted  harmonies  of  organization. 

We  have  in  the  Trilobites  an  examjde  of  that 
peculiar,  and,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  rudi- 
mentary development  of  the  oi^ns  of  locomotion 
in  the  Class  Crustaceans,  whereby  the  l^s  are 
made  subservient  to  the  double  functions  of 
paddles  and  lungs.  The  advocate  for  the  theory 
of  the  derivation  of  existing  more  perfect  species, 
by  successive  changes  Irom  more  simple  ancient 
forms,  might  imagine  that  he  sees  in  the  Trilo- 
bite  the  extinct  parent  stock  from  which,  by  a 
series  of  developments,  consecutive  forms  of  more 
perfect  Crustaceans  may,  during  the  lapse  of  ages, 
have  been  derived ;  but  according  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, we  ought  no  longer  to  find  the  same  simple 
fxtndition  as  that  of  the  Trilobite  still  retuned  in 
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the  living  Branchipus,  nor  should  the  primeval 
form  of  Limnlus  have  posseued  such  an  inters 
mediate  character,  or  have  remained  unadvanced 
in  the  scale  of  o^;aQization,  iiom  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Carboniferous  Series,*  through  the 
midway  periods  of  the  secondary  formations,  unto 
the  present  hour. 


JSi/es  of  Trilobites. 

Besides  the  above  analogies  between  the  Tri- 
lobites and  certain  forms  of  living  Crustaceans, 
there  remains  a  still  more  important  point  of 
resemblance  in  the  structure  of  their  eyes.  This 
point  deserves  peculiar  consideration,  as  it  af- 
fords the  most  ancient,  and   almost  the  only 

*  The  very  rare  fouil  engraved  ia  Martin's  Petrifacata  Derbi- 
ensia  (Tab.  45,  T"ig.  4,)  by  the  name  of  Eotomolithus  MonocU- 
lites  {Lunabu)  appean  to  be  a  LimulUs.  It  was  found  in  Iroti 
Stone  of  the  Coal  formation  on  the  borders  of  Derbyahire. 

A  similar  fossil  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Anstice,  of  Madely,  is 
engraved  in  our  Plate  46",  Fig.  3. 

In  the  Secondary  period,  during  the  deposition  of  the  Jurassic 
limestone,  the  limulus  abounded  in  the  seas  which  then  covered 
central  Germany ;  and  it  still  maintains  its  primeval  intenoa- 
diate  ibrm  in  the  King  Crab  of  the  present  ocean. 

My  friend  Mr.  Stokes  has  discovered,  on  the  under  side  of 
a  fossil  Trilobite  from  Lahe  Huron  (PI.  45,  Fig.  12.),  a  crus- 
aceouB  plate  (f.)  forming  the  entrance  into  the  stomach,  the 
shape  and  structure  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  analt^at 
parts  in  some  recent  Crabs.  This  oi^n  forms  another  link  of 
conneiion  between  the  Trilobite  and  living  Crustaceans. — Gcol. 
Trans.  N.  B.  vol.  i.  p.  208,  PI.  27. 
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examine  yet  found  in  the  fossil  worid,  of  the 
preserraUon  of  parts  so  delicate  as  the  visual 
organs  of  animals  that  ceased  to  live  many 
thousands,  and  perhaps  millions  of  years,  ago.' 
We  must  regard  these  oigans  with  feelings  ef  no: 
ordinaiy  kind,  when  we  recollect  that  we  have 
before  us  the  identical  instruments  of  vision, 
through  which  the  light  of  heaven  was  admitted 
to  the  sensorium  of  some  of  the  first  created 
inhabitants  of  eur  planet. 

The  discovery  of  such  instruments  in  so  per* 
feet  a  state  of  preservation,  after  having  been 
buried  for  incalculable  ages  in  the  early  strata 
of  the  Transition  formation,  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  facts  yet  disclosed  by  geological  re- 
searches ;  and  the  structure  of  these  eyes  supplies 
an  argument,  of  high  importance  in  connecting 
together  the  extreme  points  of  the  animal  crea-- 
tion.  An  identity  of  mechanical  arrangements, 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  an  optical  inetni- 
ment,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  forms  the 
eyes  of  existing  insects  and  Crustaceans,  affords 
an  example  of  agreement  that  seems  utterly  in- 
explicable without  reference  to  the  exercise  of 
one  and  the  same  Intelligent  Creative  power. 

Professor  Mtiller  and  Mr.  Straus*  have  ably 
and  amply  illustrated  the  arrangements,  by  which 
the  eyes  of  Insects  and  Crustaceans  are  adapted 

*  See  Ub.  Ent.  Knowledge,  v.  12. :  and  Dr.  Rogefi  Bridge^ 
water  Treatise,  vol.  ii.  p.  486  el  wq.  and  Fig.  422 — 428. 
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to  produce  diBtinct  vision,  through  the  medium  of 
a  number  of  minute  facets,  or  lenses,  placed  at 
the  extremity  of -an  equal  number  of  conical 
tubes,  or  microatM)pes ;  these  amount  sometimes, 
as  in  the  Butterfiy,  to  the  number  of  3fi,000 
fecets  in  the  two  eyes,  and  in  the  Dragon-fly 
to  14,000. 

It  appears  that  in  eyes  constructed  on  this 
principle,  the  image  will  be  more  distinct  in 
proportion  as  the  cones  in  a  given  portion  of  the 
eye  are  more  numerous  and  long ;  that,  as  com- 
pound eyes  see -only  those  objects  which  present 
tfaemselTes  in  the  axes  of  the  individual  cones, 
the  limit  of  their  fi^  of  vision  is  greater  or 
smallw  as  the  exterior  of  the  eye  is  more  or  less 
h«Daispherical. 

If  we  examine  the  eyes  of  Trilobites  with  a 
view  to  their  principles  of  construction,  we  find 
both  in  their  form,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
facets,  obvious  examples  of  optical  adaptation. 

In  the  Asaphus  caudatus  (see  PI.  45,  Figs.  0 
and  10.),  each  eye  contains  at  least  400  nearly 
S[diarical  lenses  fixed  in  separate  compartments 
on  the  snr&ce  of  the  CfHnea.*    The  f^m  of  the' 


*  As  the  CryBtalline  lent  in  the  eyes  of  Fishes  is  spherical,  and 
those  in  the  Eye  of  Trilobites  are  neariy  so,  tiiere  seems  to  be: 
ia  this  form  an  adaptation  to  the  medium  of  Water,  which  would 
lead  us  to  expect  to  find  a  similar  form  of  lens  in  the  compound 
Eyes  of  all  marine  Crustacea,  and  probably  a  different  form  in 
the  compound  Eyei  of  Insects  that  Iitc  in  Air. 
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general  cornea  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  an  animal  destined  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  :  to  look  downwards  was  as  much  impos- 
sible as  it  was  unnecessary  to  a  creature  liviog  at 
the  bottom ;  but  for  horizontal  vuion  in  every 
direction  the  contrivance  is  complete.t  The 
fonn  of  each  eye  is  nearly  that  of  the  firustum 
of  a  cone  (see  PI.  45,  Figs.  9  and  10.),  incom- 
plete on  that  side  only  which  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  other  eye,  and 
in  which  if  facets  were  present,  their  chief  range 
would  be  towards  each  other  across  the  head, 
where  no  visioa  was  required.  The  exterior  of 
each  eye,  like  a  circular  bastioD,  ranges  nearly 
round  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  each  commanding 
so  much  of  the  horizon,  that  where  the  distinct 
vision  of  one  eye  ceases,  that  of  the  other  eye 
begins,  so  that  in  the  horizMital  direction  the 
combined  range  of  both  eyes  was  panoramic. 

If  we  compare  this  disposition  of  the  eyes  with 
that  in  the  three  c(^:nate  Crustaceans,  hy  which 
we  have  been  illustrating  the  general  structure  of 
the  Trilobites,  we  shall  find  the  same  mechanism 
pervading  them  all,  modified  by  peculiar  adap- 
tations to  the  state  and  habits  of  each ;  thus  in 
the  Branchipus  (PI.  45,  Fig.  3,  b,  b),  which 
moves  with  rapidity  in  all  directions  through  the 

t  The  Netted  e;ea  of  Beea  ore  disposfd  most  favtmnbl;  for 
horizmilal  vnion,  ami  for  looking  downwarda.— Lib.  Ent.  Knowl. 
T.  xii.  p.  130. 
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water,  and  requires  universal  vision,  each  eye  is 
nearly  hemi^herical,  and  placed  on  a  peduncle, 
by  which  it  is  projected  to  the  distance  requisite 
to  effect  this  purpose.  (See  PI.  4A,  Fig.  ^  b, 
and  b.) 

In  the  Serolis  (PI.  45,  Fig.  6.  b'.),  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  eye,  and  its  range  of  TisioD,  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  Trilobite ;  but  the  summit 
of  the  eye  is  less  elevated ;  as  the  flat  back  of 
this  animal  presents  little  obstruction  to  the  rays 
of  light  from  surroundii^  objects.* 

In  the  Limulus  (PI.  45,  Fig.  1.),  where  the 
side  eyes  (b,  b'.)  are  sessile,  and  do  not  conmiand 
the  space  immediately  before  the  head,  two  other 
simple  eyes  (b")  are  fixed  in  fnmt,  compensatiag 
for  the  want  of  range  in  the  compound  eyes  over 
objects  in  that  direction.! 

In  the  above  comparison  of  the  eyes  of  Trilo- 
bites,  with  those  of  the  Limulus,  Serolis,  and 
Branchipus,  we  have  placed  side  by  side,  exam- 
ples of  the  construction  of  that  most  delicate  and 

*  Pig.  1.  b'.  Fig.  3.  b*.  and  Pig.  6.  b'.  aie  minified  repre- 
KDtatioiw  of  the  eyes  to  which  these  figures  are  respecUively 
adjacent.  Figs,  10.  and  11.  are  differently  magnified  forms  of 
the  eye  of  Asaphus  caudatus,  which  in  Fig.  9.  is  represented  of 
its  natural  siie.  A  few  of  these  lenses  are  semi-transpttrent ; 
they  are  flti)l  aet  in  their  original  rin)s,  oi  frame-work  of  the 
cornea,  the  whole  being  converted  into  calcareous  spar. 

t  These  eyes  are  placed  to  close  together,  that,  having  been 
mistaken  for  a  single  eye,  they  caused  the  name  of  Monoculut 
Polyphemua  to  be  applied  lo  this  animal  by  Linnnus. 
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complex  oi^n  the  eye,  selected  from  each  ex- 
treme, and  from  a  midway  place  in  the  progressive 
series  of  animal  creations.  We  find  in  Trilo- 
bites  of  the  Transition  rocks,  which  were  among 
the  most  ancient  forms  of  animal  life,  the  same 
modifications  of  this  organ  which  are  at  the 
present  time  adapted  to  similar  functions  in  the 
living  Serolis.  The  same  kind  of  instrument 
was  also  employed  in  those  middle  p^iods  of 
-  geol(^ical  chronology  when  the  Secondary  strata 
were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  warm  sea,  in- 
habited by  Limuli,  in  the  r^ons  of  Europe 
which  now  form  the  elevated  plains  of  central 
Germany. 

The  results  arising  from  these  facts  are  not 
confined  to  animal  Physiology ;  they  give  infor- 
mation also  r^arding  the  condition  of  the  an- 
cient Sea  and  ancient  Atmosphere,  and  the 
rdations  of  both  these  media  to  Light,  at  that 
remote  period  when  the  earliest  marine  animals 
were  furnished  with  instruments  of  vision,  in 
which  the  minute  optical  adaptations  were  the 
same  that  impart  the  perception  of  light  to  Crus- 
taceans now  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

With  respect  to  the  waters  wherein  the  Trilo- 
bites  maintained  their  existence  throughcHit  the 
entire  poiod  of  the  Transition  formation,  we 
conclude  that  they  could  not  have  been  that 
imaginary  turbid  and  compound  Chaotic  fluid, 
from  the  precipitates  of  which  some  Geol<^ist& 

O.  D  D 
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have  supposed  the  materials  of  the  surface  of 
Uie  earth  to  be  derived  ;  because  the  structure 
of  the  eyes  of  these  auimals  is  such,  that  any 
kind  of  fluid  in  which  they  could  have  been 
efficient  at  the  bottom,  must  have  been  pure  and 
transparent  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  light 
to  organs  of  vision,  the  nature  of  which  is  so 
fully  disclosed  by  the  state  of  perfection  in  which 
they  are  preserved. 

With  regard  to  the  Atmosphwe  also  we  infer, 
that  had  it  differed  materially  from  its  actual 
condition,  it  might  have  so  far  affected  the  rays 
of  Light,  that  a  corresponding  differoice  from 
the  eyes  of  existing  Crustaceans  would  have  been 
found  in  the  organs  on  which  the  impresuons 
of  such  rays  were  then  received. 

Regarding  Light  itself  also,  we  learn,  fh>m 
the  resemblance  of  these  most  ancient  oi^^i- 
zations  to  existii^  eyes,  that  the  mutual  relations 
of  Light  to  the  Eye,  and  of  the  Eye  to  Light, 
were  the  same  at  the  time  when  Crustaceans 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  vusion  were  first 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  primeval  seas,  as  at 
the  present  moment. 

Thus  we  find  among  the  earliest  organic 
remains,  an  Optical  instrument  of  most  curious 
construction,  adapted  to  produce  vision  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind,  in  the  then  existing  representatives 
of  one  great  Class  in  the  Articulated  division  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom.    We  do  not  find  this 
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instrumeat  passing  onwards,  as  it  were,  through 
a  series  of  experimental  changes,  irom  more 
simple  into  more  complex  forms ;  it  was  created 
at  the  very  first,  in  the  fulness  of  perfect  adap- 
tation to  the  uses  and  condition  of  the  class  of 
cieatures,  to  which  this  kind  of  eye  has  ever 
been,  and  is  still  appropriate. 

If  we  should  discover  a  microscope,  or  teles- 
cope, in  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  Mummy,  or 
beneath  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deny  that  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Optics  existed  in  the  mind  by  which 
such  an  instrument  had  been  contrived.  The 
same  inference  follows,  but  with  cumulative  force, 
when  we  see  nearly  four  hundred  microscopic 
lenses  set  side  by  side,  in  the  compound  eye  of  a 
fossil  Trilobite ;  and  the  weight  of  the  argument 
is  multiplied  a  thonsand  fold,  when  we  look 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  adaptations  by  which 
similar  instriiments  have  been  modified,  through 
endless  genera  and  species,  from  the  long-lost 
Trilobites,  of  the  Transition  strata,  through  the 
extinct  Crustaceans  of  the  Secondary  and  Ter- 
tiary formations,  and  thence  onwards  throughout 
existing  Crustaceans,  and  the  countless  hosts  of 
living  Insects. 

It  appears  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusions 
as  to  Unity  of  Design  in  a  common  Author, 
which  are  thus  attested  by  such  cumulative  evi- 
dences of  Creative   IntelHgeDce    and    Power; 
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both,  as  iofinitely  sarpaseing  the  most  exalt^ 
facultieB  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  mechanisms 
of  the  natural  world,  when  magnified  by  the 
highest  microscopes,  are  found  to  transcend  the 
most  perfect  productions  of  human  art. 


SECTION  HI. 
Third  Class  of  Articulated  Animals. 

FOSSIL  ARACHNIDANS. 

Under  the  relations  that  now  subsist  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  connec- 
tion of  terrestrial  Plants  with  Insects  is  so  direct 
and  universal,  that  each  species  of  plant  is  consi- 
dered to  afford  nutriment  to  three  or  four  species 
of  insects.  The  general  principle  which  we  have 
traced  throughout  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
formations,  ever  operating  to  maintain  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  the  greatest  posrable  amount  of 
life,  affords  a  strong  antecedent  probability  that 
so  large  a  mass  of  terrestrial  vegetables  as  that 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Carboniferous  strata  of 
the  Transition  series,  held  the  same  relation,  as 
the  basis  of  nutriment  to  Insect  families  of  this 
early  date,  that  modem  vegetables  do  to  this  nfost 
numerous  class  of  existing  terrestrial  animals. 
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Still  further,  the  actual  proTisious  for  restrain- 
ing this  Insect  cUbs  within  due  bounds,  by  the 
controlling  agency  of  the  carnivorous  Arachnidans 
would  lead  us  to  expect  Uiat  Spiders  and  Scot- 
pions  were  employed  in  similar  service  during 
the  succesHve  geologic^  epochs,  in  which  we 
have  evidence  of  the  abundant  growth  of  terres- 
trial vegetables. 

Some  recent  discoveries  confirm  the  argument 
irom  these  anal<^ie8,  by  the  test  of  actual  obser- 
vation. The  two  great  families  in  the  higher 
order  of  living  Arachnidans  (Pulmonarise)  are 
Spiders  and  Scorpions ;  and  we  have  evidence  to 
shew  that  fossil  remains  of  both  these  families 
exist  in  strata  of  very  high  antiqui^- 

Fossil  Spida-s. 

Although  no  Spiders  have  been  yet  discovered 
in  any  rocks  so  ancient  as  the  Carboniferous 
series,  the  presence  of  Insects  in  this  series,  and 
also  of  Scorpions,  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
the  c<^ate  family  of  Spiders  was  co-ordinate 
with  Scorpions,  in  restraining  the  Insect  tribes  of 
Uiis  early  epoch,  and  that  it  will  ere  long  be  re- 
cognized among  its  fossil  remains.* 

*  The  aDimal  fouod  bj  Hr.  W,  Anstice  in  the  Iron  tone  of 
Coalbrook  Dale,  and  noticed  by  Mr.  Prestwich  as  "  appareatly 
a  Spider"  (Phil.  H^.  May,  1834,  r.  ir.  p.  376),  has  been  subN- 
quently  laid  ttpen  by  me,  and  shewn  to  be  an  Insect,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  CwcaUoDidn.  (PI.  46^  Fig.  1.)  At  the  time 
when  it  wa>  figured,  and  suppoted  to  be  a  Spider,  its  head  and 
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The  existence  of  Spid^s  in  the  Jurassic  por- 
tion of  the  Secondary  fwiaatifms  has  been  estab- 
lished, by  Count  Munster's  discovery  of  two  spe- 
cies in  the  lithographic  limestone  oi  Solenhofen. 
M.  Marcel  de  Serres  and  Mr.  Murcbison  have 
discovered  fossil  Spiders  in  Freshwater  Tertiary 
strata  near  Aix  in  Provence.  (See  PI.  40",  Fig. 
12.) 

Fossil  Scorpions. 

The  address  of  my  friend  Count  Sternberg  to 
the  members  of  the  National  Museum  of  Bohemia 
(Prague,  1835),  contains  an  account  of  his  disco- 
very of  a  fossil  Scorpion  ia  the  ancient  Coal 
formation  at  the  village  of  Chomle,  near  Radnitz, 
on  the  S.  W.  of  Prague.  This  most  instructive 
fossil  (the  first  of  its  kind  yet  noticed)  was  found 

tail  vere  covered  by  Iroa  itone,  and  its  appearance  much  re- 
■embled  ao  animal  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Prestwich  announcefl  also 
tiie  discovery,  in  tbe  same  fonaation,  of  a  Coleopterous  Insect, 
which  will  be  further  described  in  our  next  section,  as  refenible 
also  to  the  Curcultonidte. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  tbe  precise  nature  of  the 
animals,  rudely  figured  as  Spiders  and  Insects  on  Coal  slate  by 
Lhwyd,  (Ichnograph.  Tab.  4,)  and  copied  by  Parkinson,  {Org. 
Rem.  V.  iii.  PI.  17,  Fi^.  3,  4,  5,  6) ;  but  his  opinion  of  them 
is  rendered  highly  probable  by  tbe  recent  discoveries  in  Coal- 
brook  Dale:  "  Scrips!  olim  suspicari  me  Araneorum  quorundam 
tcones,  unii  cum  Lithopbytis  in  Schisto  Carbonarii  observasse : 
hoc  jam  ulteriore  experientit  edoctus  apert^  aasero.  Alias  icbnea 
habeo,  qij«e  ad  Scarabseonim  genus  qu&m  proximo  accedunt.  In 
poaterum  ergo  non  tant&ai  Litbbphyta,  sed  et  qatedam  Inaecta  in 
hoe  la[Hda  investigate  conalMinur."     Lhwyd  Epist.  iii.  ad  fin. 
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in  July,  1834,  in  a  stone-quarry,  on  the  outcrop 
of  the  Coal  measures,  near  a  spot  where  coal  has 
been  wrought  since  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  same  quarry  were  found  four  erect  trunks  of 
trees,  and  numerous  vegetable  remains,  of  the 
same  species  that  occur  in  the  great  Coal  forma- 
tion oi  England. 

A  series  of  drawings  of  this  Scorpion  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  select  committee  at  the  meeting  of 
Naturalists  and  Physicians  of  Grermany,  in  Stut- 
gard,  1834  ;  and  from  their  report  the  subjoined 
particulars  are  taken.  All  our  Figures,  (PI. 46'.) 
are  copied  from  those  attached  to  this  Report, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Museum  of  Bohemia, 
April,  1835.* 

*  This  fonil  Scorpion  differs  from  eziating  ipecies,  lets  in  general 
■tnicture  than  in  the  position  of  the  eyes.  Id  the  latter  respect, 
it  approaches  nearest  to  the  genus  Androctonvt,  which,  like  it, 
has  tweWe  eyes,  but  differently  disposed  from  those  of  the  fossil 
species.  From  the  nearly  circular  arrangement  of  these  organs 
in  the  latter  animal,  it  has  been  ranged  under  a  new  genua,  Cy~ 
chphthalmut. 

The  sociceti  of  all  these  twelve  eyes  are  perfectly  preserred, 
(PI.  46'.  fig.  3.)  One  of  the  small  eyes,  and  the  left  laige  eye, 
stilt  retain  their  form,  with  the  cornea  preserved  in  a  wrinkled 
state,  and  their  interior  filled  with  earth. 

The  jaws  also  are  very  dlttioct,  but  in  a  reversed  position.  (PI. 
46'  fig.  2.  a.)  Both  these  jaws  have  three  projecting  teeth,  and 
one  of  them  (PI.  46',  Figs.  4.  5.)  exhibits,  when  magnified,  the 
hairs  with  which  its  homy  integument  was  covered. 

The  rings  of  the  thorax,  (apparently  eight)  and  of  the  tail,  are 
too  much  dislocated  for  their  number  to  be  accurately  distin- 
guished, but  they  differ  from  all  known  species.    The  view  of  tlie 
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As  far  as  we  can  argue  from  the  analogy  of 
living  species,  the  presence  of  large  Scorpions  is 
a  certain  index  of  the  warmth  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  lived ;  and  this  indication  is  in  perfect 
faarmcmy  with  those  aff(mfed  by  the  tropical 
aspect  of  the  v^etables  with  which  the  Scorpion, 
found  in  the  Bohemian  coal-field,  is  associated. 


buk  (PI.  46*,  Fif.  1 .)  baa  been  obtained  bj  catting  into  the  stone 
from  behind. 

The  under  aurfacc  of  the  animal  ii  well  ezpoMd  in  Fig  2,  with 
ita  characteriitic  pincers  on  the  right  claw.  Between  this  claw 
and  the  tail  lies  a  fo«il  carbonized  Seed,  of  a  species  common  in 
the  Coal  formation. 

The  horn;  covering  of  this  Sctnpion  is  in  a  most  extraordinary 
■tale  of  pieserTBtion,  being  neither  decomposed  nor  carbonized. 
The  peculiar  substance  (ChiHne  or  Elytrint)  of  which,  like  the 
elytra  of  Beetles,  it  is  probably  composed,  has  resisted  decompo- 
sition and  mineralization.  It  can  readily  be  stripped  off,  rselastic, 
translucent,  and  homy,  ft  consists  of  two  layera,  both  retaining 
their  texture.  The  uppermost  of  these  (PI.  46'  Fig.  6.  a.)  is 
harsh,  almost  opaque,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  flexible ;  the 
under  skin  (Fl.  46',  Fig.  6.  b.)  is  tender,  yellow,  leas  elastic,  and 
organized  like  the  upper.  The  structure  of  both  exhibits,  under 
the  microscope,  hexagonal  cells,  divided  by  strong  partitions. 
Both  are  penetrated  at  intervals  by  pores,  which  are  still  apeo, 
each  having  a  sunk  areola,  with  a  minute  opening  at  its  centre 
for  the  orifices  of  the  trachea.  Fig.  7,  represents  impressions  of 
the  muscular  fibres  connected  with  the  movement  of  the  legs. 
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SECTION  IV. 
Fourth  Class  of  Articulated  Animals. 

FOSSIL  1N8ECTS.* 

Although  the  numerical  amount  of  living  In- 
sects  forms  so  vast  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  present  land,  few  traces  of  this  lai^c  class 
of  Articulated  animals  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  a  fossil  state.  This  may  probably  result  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  greatest  portion  of 
fossil  animal  remains  are  derived  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  salt  tvater,  a  medium  in  vrhich  only 
one  or  two  species  of.  Insects  are  now  supposed 
to  live. 

Had  no  indications  of  Insects  been  discovered 
in  a  fossil  state,  the  presence  in  any  strata,  of 
Scorpions  or  Spiders,  both  belonging  to  families 
constructed  to  feed  on  Insects,  would  have  af- 
forded a  strong  ^  priori  argument,  in  favour  of 
the  probability,  of  the  contemporaneous  ezift- 
tence  of  that  very  numerous  class  of  animals, 
which  now  forms  the  prey  of  the  Arachnidans. 
This  probability  has  been  recently  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  of  two  Coleoptera  of  the  family 
Curculionidse  in  the   Iron-stone  of  Coalbrook 

•  See  PI.  46".  Figs.  1.  2.  &  4.— 11. 
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Dale,*  and  also  of  the  wing  of  a  Corydalis,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  our  description  of  PI.  46". 

It  is  very  interesting  and  important,  to  hare 
discovered  in  the  Coal  formation  fossil  remains, 
which  establish  the  existence  of  the  great  In- 
sectivorous Class  Arachnidans,  at  this  eariy 
period.  It  is  no  less  important  to  have  fonnd  also 
in  the  same  formation  the  remains  of  Insects, 
which  may  have  formed  their  prey.  Had  neither 
of  these  discoveries  been  made,  the  abundance 
of  Land  plants  would  have  imj^ied  the  probable 
abundance  of  Insects,  and  this  probability  would 
have  involved  also  that  of  the  contemporaneous 
existence  of  Arachnidans,  to  control  their  undue 
increase.  All  these  probabilities  are  now  reduced 
to  certainty,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  fill  up 
what  has  hitherto  appeared  a  blank  in  the  history 
of  animal  life,  from  those  very  distant  times  when 
the  Carboniferous  strata  were  deposited. 

The  Estuary,  or  Fresh-water  formation  of  those 
strata  of  the  Carboniferoos  aeries  which  contain 
shells  of  Unio,  in  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  in  other 
Coal  basins,  renders  the  presence  of  Insects  and 
Arachnidans  in  such  strata,  easy  of  explanation ; 
they  may  have  been  drifted  from  adjacent  lands, 
by  the  same  torrents  that  transported  the  ter- 

*  Out  figniea  (PI.  46".  Fig9.  1.  S.)  r^resent  these  fbasils  of 
tfaev  natural  mze.  See  dMcription  of  this  Plate  for  f nrtbar  de- 
tail retpecting  them. 
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restrial  vegetables  which  have  produced  the  beds 
of  Coal. 

The  existence  of  the  wing-cov«rs  of  Insects 
in  the  Secondary  Series,  in  the  Oolitic  slate  of 
Stonesfield,  has  been  long  known ;  these  are  all 
Coleopterous,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Curtis 
many  of  them  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Bu- 
prestis,  a  genus  now  most  abundant  in  warm 
latitudes.    (See  PI.  46".  Figs.  4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10.)* 

Count  Munster  has  in  his  collection  twenty- 
five  species  of  fossil  Insects,  found  in  the  Jurassic 
Limestone  of  Solenhofen ;  among  these  are  five 
species  of  the  existing  Family  of  Libellula,  (See 

*  M.  Aug.  Odiei  has  ascertained,  diat  the  Elytra  and  other 
parts  of  the  horny  covering  of  insects,  contain  the  peculiar  aub- 
Btance  Ckitine,  or  Elytrine,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  ve- 
getable  principle  Lignine ;  these  parte  of  Insects  bum  without 
fusion,  or  swelling,  like  hom,  and  widiont  the  smell  of  Uiimal 
matter ;  they  also  leave  a  Ckial  which  retains  their  form. 

M.  Odier  found  that  even  the  hairs  of  a  Scarabaas  nasicornit 
retained  their  form  after  burning,  and  therefore  concludes  that 
they  are  different  from  the  hairs  of  vertebral  animals.  This  cir* 
curastance  explains  the  preservation  of  the  hairs  «>  the  homy 
cover  of  the  Bohemian  Scorpion. 

He  ascertained  also  that  the  Sinews  (Nervures)  of  Scarabsei, 
are  composed  of  Chitine,  and  that  the  soft  flexible  laminee  of  the 
shell  of  a  crab,  which  remain  af^r  the  separation  of  the  lime, 
also  contain  Chitine. 

Cuvier  observes,  that  the  Integuments  of  Entomontracans,  are 
rather  horny  than  calcareous,  and  that  in  this  respect  they  approx- 
imate to  the  natnre  of  Insects  and  Arachnidaos.  See  Zoological 
Journal.     London,  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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PL  1,  Fig.  49),  a  large  Ranatra,  and   several 
Coleoptera. 

Numerous  farail  Insects  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Tertiary  Gypsum  of  Fresh-water 
formation  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  M.  Marcel  de 
Serres  speaks  of  sixty-two  Grenera,  chiefly  of  the 
Orders  Diptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Coleoptera ; 
and  Mr.  Curtis  refers  all  the  specimens  he  has 
seen  from  Aiz  to  European  ibrms,  and  most  of 
them  to  existing  Genera.*  Insects  occur  also 
in  the  tertiary  Brown  coal  of  Orsberg  on  the 
Rhine. 

General  Conclusiona. 

We  have  seen  from  tlie  examples  cited  ia  the  last 
four  sections,  that  all  of  the  four  existing  great 
Classes  of  the  grand  Divisiim  oS  Articulated 
animals,  viz.  Annelidans,  Crustaceans,  Arach- 
nidans,  and  Insects,  and  many  of  their  Orders, 
had  entered  on  their  respective  functions  in  the 
natural  world,  at  the  early  Epoch  of  the  Transi- 
tion Formations.  We  find  evidences  of  change 
in  the  Families  of  these  Orders,  at  several  periods 
of  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  series,  very  distant 
from  one  another ;  and  we  further  find  each 
Family  variously  represented  during  different 
intervals  by  Genera,  some  of  which  are  known 

■  &ee  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Joum.  Oct  1829. 
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only  in  a  fossil  state,  whilst  others  (and  these 
chiefly  in  the  lower  Classes,)  have  extended 
through  all  geological  Eras  unto  the  present 
time. 

On  these  iacts  we  may  found  conclusions 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  physical  history  of  the  Earth.  If 
the  existing  Classes,  Orders,  and  Families  of 
marine  and  terrestrial  Articulated  animals  have 
thus  pervaded  various  geological  epochs,  since 
life  began  upon  our  planet,  we  may  infer  that 
the  state  of  the  Land  and  Waters,  and  also  of  the 
Atmosphere,  during  all  these  Epochs,  was  not  so 
widely  different  from  their  actual  condition  as 
many  geologists  have  supposed.  We  also  leEim 
that  throughout  all  these  epochs  and  stages  of 
change,  the  correlative  Functions  of  the  suc- 
cessive Representatives  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  have  ever  been  the  same  as  at 
the  present  moment ;  and  thus  we  connect  the 
entire  series  of  past  and  present  forms  of  oi^an- 
ized  beings,  as  parts  of  one  stupendously  ^tuid, 
and  consistent,  and  harmonious  Wkole. 
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Chapter  XVII. 

Proofs  of  Design  in  ike  Structure  of  Fossti 
Radiate  Ammals,  or  Zoop^tes. 

The  same  difficulties  which  we  have  felt  in  se- 
lecting from  other  grand  Divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  subjects  of  comparison  between  the  ex- 
tinct and  living  forms  of  their  respective  Classes, 
Orders,  and  Families,  embarrass  our  choice  also 
from  the  last  Division  that  remains  for  conside- 
ration. Volumes  might  be  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  fossil  species  of  those  beautiful  genera 
of  Radiated  Animals,  whose  living  representa- 
tives crowd  the  waters  of  our  present  seas. 

The  r^ult  of  all  comparisons  between  the  liv- 
ing and  fossil  species  of  these  families  would  be, 
that  the  latter  differ  almost  always  in  species, 
and  often  in  genus,  from  those  which  actually 
exist ;  but  that  all  are  so  similarly  constructed  on 
one  and  the  same  general  Type,  and  show  such 
perfect  Unity  of  Design  throughout  the  infinitely 
varied  modifications,  under  which  they  now  per- 
form, and  ever  have  performed  the  functions 
allotted  to  them,  that  we  can  find  no  explanation 
of  such  otherwise  mysterious  Uniformity,  than 
by  referring  it  to  the  agency  of  one  and  the  same 
Creative  Intelligence. 
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SECTION  I. 
FOSSIL  ECHINODEBMS. 


The  animals  that  compose  this  highest  Class  in 
the  grand  division  of  Radiated  animals,  viz. 
Echinidans,  SteUeridans,  and  Crino'ideans,  have, 
till  lately,  been  considered  as  made  up  of  many 
similar  parts  disposed  like  Rays  around  a  com- 
mon centre. 

Mr.  Agassiz  has  recently  shewn,  (London  and 
Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  Nov.  1834,  p.  369),  that  they 
do  not  partake  of  this  character,  from  which  the 
division  of  radiated  animals  is  named ;  but  that 
their  rays  are  dissimilar,  and  not  always  con- 
nected with  an  uniform  centre ;  and  that  a  bila- 
teral symmetry,  analogous  to  that  of  the  more 
perfect  classes  of  animals,  exists  throughout  the 
families  of  Echini,  Asteris,  and  Crinoidea. 

ECHINIDANS  ANO  STELLERIDANS- 

The  History  of  the  f(»sil  species  of  Echinidans 
and  Stelleridans  has  been  most  beautifully  illus- 
trated, in  the  plates  of  the  Petrefacten  of  Prof. 
Goldfuss.  Though  derived  from  Strata  of  various 
d^rees  of  high  antiquity,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  referred  by  him  to  existing  Genera. 

The  family  of  Echinidans  appears  to  have  ex- 
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tended  through  all  FormationB,  from  the  Epoch 
i»f  the  Transition  series  to  the  present  time.* 

No  fossil  Stelleridans  have  yet  been  noticed  in 
strata  more  ancient  than  the  Muschel-kalk. 

As  the  structure  of  the  fossil  species  of  both 
these  families  is  so  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
existing  Echini,  and  Star-fishes,  I  shall  confine 
my  obserrations  respecting  fossil  animals  in  the 
class  of  Echinoderms  to  a  family  which  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  excepting  in  a  fossil  state,  and  which 
seems  to  hare  prevailed  most  abundantly  in  the 
most  ancient  fossiliferous  formations. 

CRINOI  DEANS. 

Among  the  fossil  families  of  the  Radiated  divi- 
sion of  animals,  the  Geologist  discovers  one  whose 
living  analogues  are  seldom  seen,  and  whose 
vast  numerical  extent  and  extraordinary  beauty 
entitle  it  to  peculiar  consideration. 

Successions  of  strata,  each  many  feet  in  thick* 
ness,  and  many  miles  in  extent,  are  often  half 
made  up  of  the  calcareous  skeletons  of  Encri- 
nites.  The  Entrochal  Marble  of  Derbyshire, 
and  the  Black  rock  in  the  clifi^  of  Carboniferous 

*  I  found  metny  yean  ago  fossil  Echinidaas  in  the  Carbonifo- 
rouB  limotoDe  of  Ireland,  near  Donegal,  they  are  however  rare 
in  the  Transition  formation,  become  more  frequent  in  the  Mub- 
chel-lcalk  and  lias,  and  abound  throughout  the  Oolitic  and  Cre- 
taceous formations. 
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limestone  near  Bristol,  are  well  known  examples 
<^  strata  thus  composed ;  and  shew  how  largely 
the  bodies  of  Animals  hare  occasionally  con- 
tributed by  their  remains,  to  swell  the  Volume  of 
materials  that  now  compose  the  mineral  world. 

The  fossil  remains  of  this  order  have  been  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Stone  Lilies,  or  Enerinites, 
and  have  lately  been  classed  under  a  separate 
order  by  the  name  of  Crinoidea. 

This  order  comprehends  many  Genera  and 
numerous  Species,  and  is  ranged  by  Cuvier  after 
the  Asterise,  in  the  division  Zoophytes.  Nearly 
all  these  species  appear  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  or  to  floating  extraneous 
bodies.* 

The  two  most  remarkable  Genera  of  this  family 
have  been  long  known  to  Naturalists  by  the 

*  These  ftnimals  form  the  ■ubjectofao  elaborate  and  excelleat 
work,  by  Mr.  Miller,  entitled  a  Natural  History  of  the  Crinoidea, 
or  Lily-shaped  Animals.  The  representations  at  PI.  48,  and  PI. 
49,  I^g.  1.  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  species  of  this 
family,  bein|r  that  to  which  the  name  of  itone-lily  was  first  ap- 
plied;  and  the  figures  of  two  oUier  species  at  PI.  47,  Fig.  1,2,5, 
will  exemplify  the  following  definition  given  of  them  by  Mr. 
Miller.  "  An  Animal  with  a  round,  oval,  or  angular  column, 
composed  of  numerous  articulating  joints,  supporting  at  its 
summit,  a  series  of  plates,  or  joints,  which  form  a  cup-like  body, 
containing  the  viscera,  from  whose  upper  rim  proceed  five  articu- 
lated arms,  dividing  into  tentaculated  fingers,  more  or  less  nume- 
rous, surrounding  the  aperture  of  the  moutii,  (PI.  47.  Figs.  6,  x. 
7,  x)  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  plated  integument,  which  extends 
over  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  is  capable  of  being  contracted 
into  a  conical  or  proboscal  shape." 
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names  of  Encrinite  and  Penlacrinite ;  the  former 
(see  PI.  49,  Fig.  1,  and  PI.  47,  Figs.  1.2.5.)  most 
nearly  resembling  the  external  form  of  a  Lily, 
placed  on  a  circular  stem ;  the  latter  (see  PI.  51, 
and  PI.  52,  Fig.  1,  3.)  retaining  the  general 
analogies  of  stnicture  presented  by  the  Encri- 
nite, but,  from  the  pentagonal  form  of  its  stem, 
denominated  Pentacrinite.  A  third  Genus,  called 
Apiocrinites,  or  Pear  Encrinite,  (PI.  47.  Figs.  1, 
2.)  exhibits,  on  a  large  scale,  the  component  parts 
of  bodies  of  this  family ;  and  has  been  placed  by 
Mr.  Miller  at  the  head  of  his  valuable  work  on 
the  Crino'idea,  from  which  many  of  the  following 
descriptions  and  illustrations  will  be  collected. 

Two  existing  species  of  recent  animals  throw 
much  light  on  the  nature  of  these  fossil  remains ; 
viz.  the  Pentacrinus  Caput  Meduste  from  the 
West  Indies,  represented  at  PI.  52,  Fig.  1,  and 
the  Comatula  fimbriata,*  figured  in  the  first 
plate  of  Miller's  Crino'idea. 

We  will  proceed  to  consider  the  mechanical 
provisions  in  the  structure  of  two  or  three  of  the 
most  important  fossil  species  of  this  family, 
viewed  in  relation  to  their  office  as  Zoophytes, 


"  The  Comatala  presents  a  conformity  of  structure  with  that 
of  the  Pentacrinite,  almost  perfect  in  every  essential  part,  eicept- 
ing  that  the  column  is  either  wanting,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a 
■ingle  plate.  Peron  states  that  the  Comatula  suspends  itself  by 
its  side  arms  from  fuci,  and  Polyparies,  and  in  this  position 
watches  for  its  prey,  and  attains  it  by  its  spreading  anns  and 
fingers.     Miller,  p.  182. 
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destined  to  find  their  nourishment  by  spreadiog 
their  nets  and  moving  their  bodies  through  a 
limited  space,  from  a  fixed  position  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  or  by  employing  the  same  instru- 
ments, either  when  floating  singly  through  the 
water,  or  attached,  like  the  modem  Pentelasmis 
anatifera,  to  floating  pieces  of  wood. 

Although  the  representatives  of  Crino'ideans 
in  our  modem  seas  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
this  family  was  of  vast  numerical  importance 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
deep.*  The  extensive  range  which  it  formerly 
occupied  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  our 
Planet,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Crino'ideans  already  discovered  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  four  divisions,  comprising  nine  genera, 
most  of  them  containing  several  species,  and  each 
individual  exhibiting,  in  every  one  of  its  many 
thousand  component  little  bones.t  a  mechanism 
which  shows  them  all  to  have  formed  parta  of  a 
well-contrived  and  delicate  mechanical  instru- 
ment ;  every  part  acting  in  due  connection  with 


*  The  moDOg^ph  of  Mr.  Miller,  exhibiting  the  minute  details 
of  every  variation  in  the  structuie  of  each  compoaent  part  in  the 
several  Genera  of  the  family  of  Crinoidea,  afibrds  an  admirable 
exemplification  of  the  regularity,  with  which  the  tame  fundamental 
type  is  rigidly  maintained  through  all  the  varied  modificatioQi 
that  constitute  its  numerous  extinct  genera  and  species. 

i  These  so-called  Ossicula  are  not  true  bones,  bat  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  shelly  Plates  of  Echini,  and  the  calcareous 
joints  of  Star-fishes. 
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the  rest,  and  all  adjusted  to  each  other  with  a 
view  to  the  perfect  performuice  of  some  peculiar 
function  in  the  economy  of  each  individual. 

The  joints,  or  little  bones,  of  which  the  skele- 
tons of  all  these  animals  were  composed,  resemble 
those  of  the  star-fish :  their  use,  like  that  of  the 
bony  skeleton  in  vertebral  animals,  was  to  con- 
stitute the  solid  support  of  the  whole  body,  to 
protect  the  viscera,  and  to  form  the  foundation  of 
a  system  of  contractile  fibres  pervadii^  the  gela- 
tinous integument  with  which  all  parts  of  the 
animal  were  invested.* 

The  bony  portions  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the 
animal,  as  they  do  in  star-fishes.  The  calcareous 
matter  of  these  little  bones  was  probably  secreted 
by  a  Periosteum,  which  in  cases  of  accident,  to 
which  bodies  so  delicately  constructed  must  have 
been  much  exposed  in  an  element  so  stormy  as 
the  sea,  seems  to  have  had  the  power  of  deposit- 
ing fresh  matter  to  repair  casual  injuries.  Mr. 
Miller's  work  abounds  with  examples  of  repara- 
tions of  this  kind  in  various  fossil  species  of  Cri- 
no'ideans.  Our  PI.  47,  Fig.  2',  represents  a  re- 
paration near  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  of 
Apiocrinites  Rotundus. 

*  Aa  the  contractile  fibres  of  radiated  aoimals  are  not  set  toge- 
ther in  the  same  complex  manner  ai  the  true  musclei  of  the  higher 
orders  of  animals,  the  term  Muscle,  in  its  strict  acceptation,  can- 
not nith  accuracy  be  applied  to  Crinoldeans ;  but,  as  most  wri- 
ters have  designated  by  this  term  the  more  nimple  contractile 
fibres  which  move  their  little  bones,  it  will  be  convenient  to  re- 
tain it  in  our  descriptions  of  these  animals. 
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In  the  recent  PentacrinuB  (PI.  52,  Fig.  I),  one 
of  the  arms  is  under  the  process  of  being  repro- 
duced, as  Crabs  and  Lobsters  reproduce  their 
lost  claws  and  legs,  and  many  lizards  their  tails 
and  feet.  The  arms  of  star-fishes  also,  when 
broken  off,  are  in  the  same  manner  reproduced. 

From  these  examples  we  see  that  the  power  of 
reproduction  has  been  always  strongest  in  the 
lowest  orders  of  animals,  and  that  the  application 
of  remedial  forces  has  ever  been  duly  propor- 
tioned to  the  liability  to  injury,  resulting  from  the 
habits  and  condition  of  the  creatures  in  which 
these  forces  are  most  powerfully  developed. 

Encrinites  Moniliformis. 

As  the  best  mode  of  explaining  the  general 
economy  of  the  Crino'idea,  will  be  to  examine  in 
some  detaU  the  anatomy  of  a  single  species,  I 
shall  select,  for  this  purpose,  that  which  has 
formed  the  type  of  the  order,  tiz.  the  Encrinites 
moniliformis  (see  PI.  48,  49,  50).  Minute  and 
full  descriptions  are  given  by  Parkinson  and 
Miller  of  this  fossil,  shewing  it  to  combine  in  its 
various  organs  an  union  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances, which  adapt  each  part  to  its  peculiar 
functions  in  a  manner  infinitely  surpassing  the 
most  perfect  contrivances  of  human  mechanism. 

Mr.  Parkinson*  states  that  after  a  careful  ex- 

*  Oi^nic  RemaioB,  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 
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aminatioD  he  has  ascertained  that,  independently 
of  the  number  of  pieces  which  may  be  contained 
in  the  vertebral  column,  and  which,  from  its 
probable  length,  may  be  very  numerous,  the 
fossil  skeleton  of  the  superior  part  of  the  Lily 
Encrinite  (Encrinites  Moniliformis)  consists  of 
at  least  26,000  pieces.  See  PI.  50,  Figs.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  &c.» 

Mr.  Miller  observes  that  this  number  would 
increase  most  surprisingly,  were  we  to  take  into 
account  the  minute  calcareoiw  plates  that  are 
interwoven  in  the  integument  covering  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  and  inner  surface  of  the  fingers  and 
tentacula.t 

*  Bones  of  the  Pelvis     5 

Riba 5 

Clavicles    5 

Scapulee    5 

Arms.     Sis  booes  in  each  of  the  ten  arms  ....  60 

Hands.     Each  hand  being  formed  of  two  fingeis, 
and  each  finger  consisting  of  at  least  40  ossi- 

cula,  these  in  20  fingers  make 800 

Tentacula.     30  proceeding  from  each  of  the  6 

bones  in  each  of  the  ten  arms,  make 1800 

30  proceeding,  on  the  average,  from 
earhofthe  800  bones  of  the  fingers 
make 24,000 

ToUi  26,680 
t  AlUiough  the  names  here  used  are  borrowed  from  the  skele- 
ton  of  vertebrated  animals,  and  are  not  strictly  applicable  to  ra- 
diated Echinoderms,  it  will  be  convenient  to  retain  them  until 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  this  order  of  animals  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  some  other  more  appropriate  manner. 
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Vfe  will  first  examine  the  contrivances  in  the 
joints,  of  the  vertebral  column,  which  adapted  it 
for  flexure  in  every  direction,  and  then  proceed 
to  consider  the  arrangement  of  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

These  joints  are  piled  on  each  other  like  the 
masonry  of  a  slender  Gothic  shaft,  but,  as  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  flexibility  was  requisite  at  every 
articulation,  and  the  amount  of  this  flexure  varied 
in  different  parts  of  the  column,  being  least  at 
the  base  and  greatest  at  the  summit,  we  find  pro- 
portionate variations  both  in  the  external  and  in- 
ternal form  and  dimensions  of  each  part.*    The 

•  The  body  (PI.  49,  Fig.  1)  is  supported  bj  a  long  vertebral 
colnmn  attached  to  the  ground  by  an  enlargement  of  it«  base  (PI. 
49,  Fig.  2).  It  is  composed  of  many  cylindrical  thick  joints, 
articulating  firmly  with  each  other,  and  having  a  central  aper- 
ture,  like  the  spinal  canal  in  the  vertebra  of  a  quadruped,  through 
which  a  small  alimentary  cavity  descends  from  the  stomach  to 
the  base  of  the  column,  PI.  49,  Fig.  4,  6,  8,  10.  The  form  of 
the  column  nearest  the  base  is  the  strongest  possible,  viz.  cylin- 
drical. This  column  is  interaupted,  at  intervals,  which  become 
more  frequent  as  it  advances  upwards,  by  joints  of  wider  diameter 
and  of  a  globular  depressed  form  (PI.  49,  Fig.  1 .  and  Figa.  3, 4, 
a,  a,  a,  a.)  Near  the  summit  of  the  column,  (PI.  49,  Figa.  3,  4,) 
a  series  of  thin  joints,  c,  c,  c,  is  placed  next  above  and  below  each 
largest  joint,  and  between  these  two  thin  joints,  there  is  intro- 
duced a  third  series,  b,  b,  b,  of  an  intermediate  size.  The  use 
of  these  variations  in  the  size  of  the  interpolated  joints  was  to  give 
increased  flexibility  to  that  part  of  the  column,  which  being  near- 
est to  its  summit  required  the  greatest  power  of  flexion. 

At  Plate  49,  Figa.  6,  8,  10,  are  vertical  sections  of  the 
columnar  joints  5,  7,  9,  taken  near  the  base;  and  show  the  in- 
ternal cavity  of  the  column,  to  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  double 
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varieties  of  form  and  contrlTance  which  occur  in 
the  column  of  a  single  species  of  Encrinite,  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  analogous  arrangements 
in  the  columns  of  other  species  of  the  family  of 
Crino'ideans,  (see  PL  47.  Figs.  1, 2, 6,  and  PI.  49. 
Fig.  4  to  Fig.  17).* 

The  name  of  Entrochi,  or  wheel  stones,  has 
with  much  propriety  been  applied  to  these  insu- 
lated Tcrtebrw.  The  perforations  in  the  centre 
of  these  joints  affording  a  facility  for  stringing 
them  as  beads,  has  caused  them,  in  ancient 
times,  to  be  used  as  rosaries.     In  the  northern 


hollow  cones,  liLe  the  intervertebral  cavities  in  the  back  of  a  fi«h, 
and  to  be,  like  them,  subsidiary  to  the  flexion  of  the  column; 
they  probably  also  formed  a  reserToir  for  containing  the  nutri- 
tious fluids  of  the  animals. 

The  various  kinds  of  Screw  stone  so  frequent  in  the  chert  of 
Derbyshire,  and  generally  in  the  Transition  JimesUine,  are  casts 
of  the  internal  cavities  of  the  columns  of  other  species  of  Encri- 
nites,  in  which  the  cones  are  usually  more  compressed  than  in 
the  column  of  the  E.  moniliformis. 

•  At  PI.  49,  Fig.  4  is  a  vertical  section  of  Fig.  3,  being  a 
portion  taken  from  near  the  summit  of  the  column,  where  the 
greatest  strength  and  flexure  were  required,  and  where  also  the 
risk  of  injury  and  dislocation  was  the  greatest;  the  arrangement 
of  these  vertebrte  is  therefore  more  complex  than  it  is  towards 
the  base,  and  is  disposed  in  the  following  manner  (see  Pig.  4). 
The  vertebrce,  a.  b.  c.  are  alternately  wider  and  narrower;  the 
edges  of  the  latter,  c.  are  received  into,  and  included  within,  the 
perpendicularly  lengthened  margin  of  the  wider,  a.  b. ;  the  outer 
crenulated  edge  of  the  narrower  included  vertebree,  articulate 
with  the  inner  crenulated  edge  of  the  wider  vertebrse,  which  thus 
surround  them  with  a  collar,  that  admits  of  more  ohlique  flexion 
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parts  of  England  they  stilt  retain  the  appellation 
of  St.  Cuthbert's  beads. 

On  a  rock  by  lindisfarn 
Saint  Cuthbert  lita,  and  tails  to  frame 
The  8ea-born  beads,  that  bear  bia  name. 

Marmiok. 

Each  of  these  presents  a  similar  series  of  arti- 
culations, varying  as  we  ascend  upwards  through 
the  body  of  the  animal,  every  joint  being  exactly 
adjusted,  to  give  the  requidte  amount  of  flexi- 
bility and  strength.  From  one  extremity  of  the 
vertebral  column  to  the  other,  and  throughout 


than  the  plane  crenulated  Burfacea  near  the  base  of  the  column. 
Figs.  9,  10,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  dislocation  almost  im- 
possible. 

To  these  is  superadded  a  third  contrivance,  which  still  further 
increases  the  flexibility  and  strength  of  this  portion  of  the  column, 
viz.  that  of  making  the  alternate  larger  joints,  b.  b.  considerably 
thinner  than  the  largest  collar  joints,  a.  a. 

The  Figures  nurabered  from  11  to  26  inclusive,  represent 
single  vertebrte  taken  from  various  portions  of  the  column  of 
Encrinites  moniliformis.  The  joinU  at  Figs.  11, 13,  15,  17,  19, 
21,  23,  25,  are  of  their  natural  size  and  in  their  natural  hori- 
sontal  position,  and  show,  at  the  margin  of  each,  a  crenated  edge, 
every  tooth  of  which  articulated  with  a  corresponding  depression 
near  tlie  margin  of  the  adjacent  joint.  The  stellated  figures 
(12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  23,  24,  26,)  placed  beneath  the  horizontal 
joints  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  are  magnified  repre- 
sentations of  the  various  internal  patterns  presented  by  their 
articulating  surfaces,  variously  covered  with  an  alternate  series 
of  ridges  and  grooves,  that  like  the  cogs  of  two  wheels,  articulate 
with  corresponding  depressions  and  elevations  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  adjacent  vertebrs. 
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the  hands  and  fingers  (see  PI.  47,  figs.  1*  2,  3. 
and  PI.  50,  figs.  1,  2,  3.),  the  surface  of  each 
bone  articulates  witli  that  adjacent  to  it,  with  the 
most  perfect  regularity  and  nicety  of  adjustment. 
So  exact,  and  methodical  is  this  arrangement, 
even  to  the  extremity  of  its  minutest  tentacula, 
that  it  is  just  as  improbable,  that  the  metals 
which  compose  the  wheels  of  a  chronometer 
should  for  themselTes  hare  calculated  and  ar- 
ranged the  form  and  number  of  the  teeth  of 
each  respective  wheel,  and  that  these  wheels 
should  have  placed  themselves  in  the  precise 
position,  fitted  to  attain  the  end  resulting  from 
the  combined  action  of  them  all,  as  for  the  suc- 
cessive hundreds  and  thousands  of  little  bones 
that  compose  an  Encrinite,  to  have  arranged 
themselves,  in  a  position  subordinate  to  the  end 
produced  by  tlie  combined  eflect  of  their  united 
Mechanism ;  each  acting  its  peculiar  part  in 
harmonious  subordination  to  the  rest,  and  all 
conjointly  producing  a  result  which  no  single 
series  of  them  acting  separately,  could  possibly 
have  effected. 

In  PI.  50  I  have  selected  from  Goldftiss, 
Parkinson,  and  Miller,  details  of  the  structure 
of  the  body  and  upper  extremities  of  Encrinites 
Moniliformis,  or  Lily  Encrinite,  in  which  the 
component  parts  are  indicated  by  letters,  ex- 
plained in  the  annexed  note ;  and  I  must  refer 
my  readers  to  these  authors  for  minute  descrip- 
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tious  of  the  individiial  forms  and  uses  of  each 
succesaive  series  of  plates.* 

From  the  subjoined  analysis  of  the  component 
portions  of  the  body  of  the  E.  Moniliformis,  we 
see  that  it  may  be  resolved  into  four  series  of 
plates  each  composed  of  five  pieces,  and  bearing 
a  distant  analogy  to  those  parts  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  superior  animals  from  which  they  have 
been  denominated.     A  similar  system  of  plates, 

*  "  On  the  Bummit  of  the  vertebral  coltuna  are  placed  succes- 
■ive  series  of  little  bones,  see  PI.  60,  Fig.  4,  which  from  their  po- 
sition and  uses  may  be  termed  the  Pelvis  E,  Scapula  H ,  Coital  F, 
formiug  (with  the  pectoral  and  capital  plates)  a  kind  of  sub-glo- 
bular body  (see  PI.  48.  PI.  49.  Fig.  1 .  PI.  50,  Figs.  1 , 2),  havii^ 
the  mouth  in  its  centre,  and  containing  the  viscera  and  stomach 
of  the  aoimal,  from  which  the  nourishing  fluids  were  admitted  to 
an  alimentary  cavity  within  the  column,  and  also  carried  to  the 
armsand  tentaculated  fingers."  From  the  Bcapula(H)  proceeded 
the  five  arms,  (PI.  50,  Fig.  I,  K)  which,  as  they  advanced,  sub- 
divided into  hands  (M)  and  fingers  (N)  terminating  in  minute  ten- 
tacula(Pl.  50.Figs.  2,  3),  the  number  of  which  extended  to  many 
thousands.  These  hands  and  fingers  are  represented  as  closed, 
or  nearly  closed,  in  Pi.  48.  and  PI.  49,  Fig.  1.  and  PI.  50,  Figs. 
1,  2.  In  Mr.  Miller's  restoration  of  the  Pear  Encrinite  (PI.  47, 
Fig.  1)  they  are  represented  as  expanded  in  search  of  food.  These 
tentaculated  fingers,  when  thus  expanded,  would  form  a  delicate 
net,  admirably  adapted  to  detain  Acalepbans,  and  other  minute 
molluscous  animals  that  might  be  floating  Id  the  sea,  and  which 
probably  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  Crino'idea.  In  the  centre 
of  tiiese  arms  was  placed  the  mouth  (PI.  47,  Fig.  1),  capable 
of  elongation  into  a  proboscis.  PI.  47.  6,  x.  7,  x.  represent  the 
bodies  of  Criaoidea  from  which  the  arms  have  been  removed. 

In  PI.  50,  Fig.  1  represents  the  superior  portion  of  the  animal, 
with  its  twenty  fingers  closed  like  the  petals  of  a  closed  lily. 
Fig.  2  represents  the  same  partially  uncovered,  with  the  tentacula 
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varying  in  number  and  holding  the  same  place 
between  the  column  and  the  arms  of  the  animal, 
may  be  traced  through  each  species  of  the  family 
of  Crinoideans.  The  details  of  all  these  specific 
variations  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Miller,  to  whose  excellent  work  I  must  again 
refer  those  who  are  inclined  to  follow  him, 
through  his  highly  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  this  curious  family  of  fossil  animals.* 

Btill  folded  up.  Fig.  3  is  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  fingers  with 
its  lenUcuU.  Vig.  4  represents  the  interior  of  the  body  which 
contained  the  viscera.  Fig.  5  represents  the  exterior  of  the 
same  body,  and  the  surface  by  which  the  base  articulates  with 
the  first  joint  of  the  vertebral  column.  Figs.  6,  7,  8,  9,  repre- 
sent a  dissection  of  the  four  series  of  plates  that  compose  the 
body,  forming  successively  the  scapulee,  upper  and  lower  costal 
plates,  and  peltis  of  the  animal.  Fig.  10  is  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  vertebral  column.  Fig.  1 1  represents  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  five  scapulte,  showing  their  articulations  with  the  inferior 
surfaces  of  the  first  bones  of  the  arms.  Fig.  12  is  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  same  series  of  scapular  plates,  showing  their  arti- 
culations with  the  superior  surfaces  of  the  upper  or  second  series 
of  costal  plates.  Fig.  13.  Fig.  i4  is  (he  inferior  surface  of  Fig. 
13,  and  articulates  with  the  first  or  lower  series  of  costal  plates. 
Fig.  15.  Fig.  16  is  tl^  lower  surface  of  Fig.  15,  and  articulates 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  Fig.  17.  Fig. 
18  it  the  inferior  surface  of  the  pelvis,  Fig.  17,  and  articulates 
with  the  first  or  uppermost  joint  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Fig.  10. 

•  Our  PI.  47  gives  Mr.  Miller's  restoration  of  two  other 
genera;  fig.  1,  the  Apiocrinites  rotundus,  or  Pear  Ecrinite,  with 
its  root  or  base  of  attachment,  and  its  arms  expanded.  Fig  2 
is  the  same  with  its  arms  contracted.  Two  young  individuals 
and  the  broken  stumps  of  two  other  small  specimens,  are  seen 
fixed  by  their  base  to  the  root  of  the  larger  specimens,  shewing 
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From  the  details  I  have  thus  selected  from 
the  best  authorities,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the 
most  important  parts  that  enter  into  the  oi^ni- 
zation  of  the  family  of  Encrinites,  it  is  obvious 
that  similar  investigations  might  he  carried  to 

the  manner  in  which  these  roots  are  found  attached  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  great  oolite  at  Bradford  near  Bath.  When  living, 
their  roots  were  confluent, and  formed  a  thin  pavement  at  this  place 
over  tbe  bottom  of  (he  sea,  (mm  which  tbdr  stems  and  branches 
rose  intn  a  thick  submarine  forest,  composed  of  these  beautiful 
Zoophytes.  The  stems  and  bodies  are  occasionally  found  united, 
as  in  their  living  state  :  the  arms  and  fingers  have  almost  always 
been  separated,  but  their  dislocated  fragments  still  remain,  covers 
ing  the  pavement  of  roots  that  overspreads  the  surface  of  the 
subjacent  Oolitic  limestone  rock. 

Tliis  bed  of  beautiful  remains  has  been  buried  by  a  thick  stra- 
tum of  clay.  Fig.  3  represents  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and 
the  upper  columnar  joints  of  this  animal,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
natural  size.  Fig.  4  is  a  longttudiaal  section  of  the  same,  shew- 
ing the  cavity  for  the  viscera,  and  also  the  large  open  spaces  for 
the  reception  of  nourishment  between  the  uppermost  enlarged 
joints  of  the  column. 

At  fig.  5  we  have  the  Acttnocrinites  30-dactylus,  from  the 
carboniferous  limestone  near  Bristol.  D.  represents  the  auxiliary 
side  arms  which  are  attached  to  the  column  of  this  species,  and 
B  its  base  and  fibres  of  attachment.  Fig.  6  represents  its  body, 
from  which  the  fingers  are  removed,  shewing  the  pectoral  plates, 
Q,  and  capital  plates,  R,  which  form  an  integument  over  tbe 
abdominal  cavity  of  tbe  body,  and  terminate  in  a  mouth  {%), 
capable  of  being  protruded  into  an  elongated  proboscis  by  the 
contraction  of  its  plated  integument.  Fig.  7  represents  the 
body  of  an  Encrinite  in  the  British  Museum,  figured  by  Parkin- 
son, vol.  2,  fol.  17,  fig.  3,  by  the  name  of  Nave  Encrinite. 
The  mouth  of  this  specimen  also  is  seen  at  X,  and  between 
the  mouth  and  the  bases  of  the  arms,  the  series  of  plates  which 
form  the  upper  and  exterior  integuments  of  the  stomach. 
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an  almost  endless  extent  by  examining  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each  part  throughout  their  numerous 
species.  We  may  judge  of  the  degree,  to  which 
the  individuals  of  these  species  multiplied  among 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  irom  the  countless 
myriads  of  their  petrified  remains  which  fill  so 
many  Limestone  beds  of  the  Transition  For- 
mations, and  compose  vast  strata  of  Entrocbal 
marble,  extending  over  lai^e  tracts  of  country  in 
Northern  Europe  and  North  America.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  marble  is  often  almost  as  entirely 
made  up  of  the  petrified  bones  of  Encrinites,  as 
&  corn-rick  is  composed  of  straws.  Man  ap- 
plies it  to  construct  his  palace  and  adorn  his 
sepulchre,  but  there  are  few  who  know,  and  fewer 
still  who  duly  appreciate  the  surprising  fact, 
that  much  of  this  marble  is  composed  of  the 
skeletons  of  millions  of  organized  beings,  once 
endowed  with  life,  and  susceptible  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  after  performing  the  part  that  was 
for  a  while  assigned  to  them  in  living  nature, 
have  contributed  their  remains  towards  the  com- 
position of  the  mountain  masses  of  the  earth.* 

Of  more  than  thirty  species  of  Crinoideans 
that  prevailed  to  such  enormous  extent  in  the 
Transition  period,  nearly  all  became  extinct  be- 
fore the  deposition  of  the  Lias,  and  only  one 

•  Fragments  of  EDcrinites  arfe  also  dispersed  irregnlarly 
throughout  all  the  depositions  of  this  period,  intermixed  with  the 
remains  of  other  cotemporary  marine  animals. 
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presents  the  angular  column  of  the  Pentacrinite ; 
with  this  one  exception,  pentangular  columns 
first  b^an  to  abound  among  the  CrinoTdeans  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Lias,  and  have  from 
thence  extended  onwards  into  our  present  seas. 
Their  several  species  and  even  genera  are  also 
limited  in  their  extent ;  e.  g,  the  great  Lily 
Encrinite  (£.  moniliformis)  is  peculiar  to  the 
Muschel  Kalk,  and  the  Fear  Eucrinite  to  the 
middle  r^on  of  the  Oolitic  formation. 

The  Physiological  history  of  the  family  of 
Encrinites  is  very  important ;  their  species  were 
numerous  among  the  most  ancient  orders  of  crc 
ated  beings,  and  in  this  early  state  their  con- 
struction exhibits  at  least  an  equal  if  not  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  is  retained  in  the  exist- 
ing Pentacrinites ;  and  although  the  place,  which, 
as  Zoophytes,  they  occupied  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, was  low,  yet  they  were  constructed  with  a 
perfect  adaptation  to  that  low  estate,  and  in  this 
primeval  perfection  they  afibrd  another  example 
at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  progression 
of  animal  life  from  simple  rudiments  through  a 
series  of  gradually  improving  and  more  perfect 
forms,  to  its  fullest  development  in  existing  spe- 
cies. Thus,  a  comparison  of  one.  of  the  early 
forms  of  the  Genus  Pentacrinite,  viz.  the  Bri- 
arean  Pentacrinite  of  the  Lias,  (PI.  51  and  PI. 
62,  Fig.  2,  and  PL  53)  with  the  fossil  species  of 
more  recent  formations,  and  with  the  existing 
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Pentacrinus  Caput  Medusee  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  PI.  !>2,  Fig.  1,  shews  in  the  organization  of 
this  very  ancient  species  an  equal  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  a  more  elaborate  combinati<m  of 
analogous  organs,  than  occurs  in  any  other  fossil 
species  of  more  recent  date,  or  in  its  living  re- 
presentative. 

Pentacrinite. 

The  history  of  these  fossil  bodies,  that  abound 
in  the  lower  strata  of  the  Oolite  formation,  and 
especially  in  the  Lias,  has  been  much  illustrated 
by  the  discovery  of  two  living  forms  of  the 
same  Genus,  viz.  the  Pentacrinus  Caput  Me- 
dusee,*  (P1.52,  Fig.  1 ,)  and  Pentacrinus  Europeus, 
PI.  52,  Figs.  2.  2'.  Of  the  6rst  of  these  a  few 
specimens  only  have  been  brought  up  from  the 
bottom  of  deep  seas  in  the  West  Indies ;  having 
their  lower  extremities  broken,  as  if  torn  from  a 
firm  attachment  to  the  bottom.  The  Pentacrinus 
Europsust  (see  PI.  52.  Figs.  2.  2',)  is  found  at- 
tached to  various  kinds  of  Sertularia  and  FIus- 
tracea  in  the  Cove  of  Cork,  and  other  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Ireland. 

It  appears  that  Pentacrinites  are  allied  to 

•  See  Miller's  Crinoidea,  p.  45. 

t  See  Memoir  on  Pentacriaui  Europeeut  b;  T.  V.  Thompaon, 
Esq.  Cork,  1827.  He  has  subsequently  ascerUined  that  this 
■niroa)  is  the  young  of  the  Comatula. 
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the  existing  family  of  star-fishes,  and  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  Comatula ;  (see  Miller's  Cri- 
no'idea,  PI.  1,  and  p.  127):  the  bony  skeleton 
constitutes  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  these 
animals.  In  the  living  species  this  bony  frame- 
work is  invested  with  a  gelatinous  membrane, 
accompanied  by  a  muscular  system,  regulating 
the  movements  of  every  bone.  Although,  in  the 
fossil  species,  these  softer  parts  have  perished, 
yet  an  apparatus  for  muscular  attachment  exists 
on  each  individual  bone.* 

The  calcareous  joints  which  compose  the  fingers 
of  the  P.  Europsus,  together  with  their  tentacula, 
are  capable  of  contraction  and  expansion  in 
every  direction ;  at  one  time  spreading  outwards, 
like  the  Petals  of  an  open  flower  (PI.  52,  Fig.  2'), 
and  at  another  rolled  inwards  over  the  mouth, 
like  an  unexpanded  bud ;  the  office  of  these 
oi^ans  is  to  seize  and  convey  to  the  mouth  its 
destined  food.  Thus  the  habits  of  living  animals 
illustrate  the  movements  and  manner  of  life 
of  the  numerous  extinct  fossil  members  of  this 
great  fiunily,  and  afford  an  example  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  mode  of  aigument,  to  which  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  in  the  consideration  of 
extinct  species  of  organic  remains.  In  this  pro- 
cess we  argue  backwards,  and  from  the  mecha- 
nical arrangements  that  pervade  the  solid  portions 

"  See  the  tubercles  aQd  conugations  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
bones  engraved  at  PI.  52,  Figs.  7,  9,  II,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17. 
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of  fossil  skeletons,  infer  the  nature  and  functiona 
of  the  muscles  by  which  motion  was  imparted  to 
each  bone. 

I  shall  select  from  the  many  fossil  species  of 
the  Genus  Pentacriuite,  that,  which  from  the 
extraordinary  number  of  auxiliary  side  arms, 
{daced  along  its  column,  has  been  called  the 
Briarean  Pentacriuite,  and  of  which  our  figures 
(PI.  fil.  Figs.  1. 2. ;  PL  52.  Fig.  3. ;  and  PI.  53.) 
will  give  a  more  accurate  idea  than  can  be  con- 
veyed by  verbal  descriptions.* 


*  PI.  51  represents  a  single  specimen  of  Brurean  Pentacrinite, 
which  ttandi  in  hi^  relief  upon  the  anrface  of  b  slab  of  Uas, 
from  Lyme  Re^,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  a  mass  of  other 
individnali  of  the  same  species.  The  arms  and  fingers  are  con- 
siderably expanded  towards  the  position  they  would  assume  in 
■earching  for  food.  The  side  arms  remain  attached  to  the  upper 
portion  only  of  the  vertebral  column. 

At  PI.  53.  Pig.  1  and  2  represent  two  other  specimens  of  the 
same  species,  rising  in  beautiful  relief  from  a  slab,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  coDgeries  of  fragments  of  similar  individuals.  The 
columns  of  these  specimens,  Fig.  2,  a,  shew  the  side  arma  rising 
in  their  natural  poeition  from  the  grooves  between  the  angular 

{Nt^eclions  of  the  Pentagonal  stem.  At  PI.  52.  Fig.  1.  F.  P. 
are  seen  the  coital  plates  surrounding  the  cavity  of  the  body ; 
at  H,  the  Scapulm,  with  the  arms  and  fingers  proceeding  from 
them  to  Oie  extremities  of  the  tentacula. 

At  PI.  63.  Pig.  3.  exhibits  the  side  arma  rising  from  the  lower 
part  of  a  vertebral  column,  and  entirely  covering  it.  Fig.  4.  is 
another  column,  on  which,  the  side  arms  being  removed,  we  see 
the  grooves  wherein  they  articulated  with  the  alternate  vertebne. 
Fig.  5.  exhibits  a  portion  of  another  column  slightly  contorted. 
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Vertebral  Column. 


The  upper  part  of  the  vertebral  column  of 
PeDtacriDitee  is  constructed  oa  principles  analo- 
gous to  those  already  described  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  column  of  the  Encrinite.* 

All  the  joints  of  the  column,  vhen  seen  trans- 
versely, present  various  modifications  of  penta- 
gonal star-like  forms ;  hence  their  name  of  As- 
teriee,  or  star-stones. 

These  transverse  surfaces  are  variously  covered 
with  a  succession  of  teeth,  set  at  minute  intervals 
from  one  another,  and  locking  into  the  interstices 
between  corresponding  teeth  on  the  surface  of 
the  next  vertebrEe,  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  ad- 
mit of  ftexuie  in  all  directions,  without  risk  of 
dislocation,  t 

As  the  base  or  root  of  Pentacrinites  was  usu- 

*  The  columnar  joints  of  the  Briaiean  Pentacrinite  are  dif 
poaed  in  pieces  altematety  thicker  and  thinner,  with  a  third  and 
■till  thinner  joint  interposed  between  every  one  of  them.  PI.  53. 
Figs.  8,  and  8',  a.  b.  c.  The  ed^a  of  this  thinnest  joint  appear 
externally  only  at  the  angles  of  the  column ;  internally  they  en- 
lai^  themselves  into  a  kind  of  interrertebral  collar,  c.  c.  c. 

A  similar  alternation  in  the  joint*  of  the  Pentacrinite 's  sub- 
angnlaris  i>  represented  in  PI.  53.  Figs.  4  and  5. 

t  The  ranges  of  tubercles  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  each 
joint  in  the  ^gmenta  of  columns,  PI.  52.  Figs.  7.  9.  II.  mark 
the  origin  and  insertion  of  muscular  fibres,  by  which  the  more- 
ment  of  every  joint  was  regulated.  At  every  articulation  of  the 
▼ertebrte,  we  see  also  the  mode  in  which  the  crenated  edges  lock 
into  one  another,  combining  strength  with  flexibility.    In  PI.  52, 
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ally  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  to  some 
extraneous  floating  body,  the  flexibility  of  tlie 
Jointed  columD,  which  forms  the  stem,  was  sub- 
servient to  the  double  ofiice,  first,  of  varying,  in 
every  direction,  the  position  of  the  body  and  arms 
in  search  of  food,  and  secondly,  of  yielding,  with 
facility,  to  the  course  of  the  current,  or  fury  of 
the  storm,  swinging,  like  a  vessel  held  by  her 
cable,  with  equal  ease  in  all  directions  around 
her  moorings. 

The  Root  of  the  Briarean  Pentacrinite  was 
probably  slight,  and  capable  of  being  withdrawn 
irom  its  attachmoit.*    The  absence  of  any  large 

Figs.  11.  and  13,  the  Vertebree  (d.)  present  five  lateral  surfaces 
of  ftrticulation,  whereby  their  side  arms  were  attached  to  the 
vertebral  column  at  distant  intervals,  as  in  the  Pentacnous 
Caput  Medusffi,  PI.  52.  Fig.  1. 

The  double  series  of  crenated  surfaces,  which  pass  from  the 
centre  to  the  points  of  each  of  the  live  radii  of  these  star-shaped 
venebrte,  PI.  52.  Figs.  6.  to  17. ;  and  PI.  53.  Figs.  9.  to  13, 
present  a  beautiful  variety  of  arrangements,  not  only  in  each 
species,  but  !n  different  parts  of  the  column  of  the  same  speciea, 
according  to  the  degree  of  flexion  which  each  individual  part 
required. 

'  Mr.  Miller  describes  a  recent  specimen  of  Pentacrinus  Caput 
Hedttste,  as  having  the  joints  next  the  base  partially  consoli- 
dated, and  admitting  but  little  motion,  where  little  is  required  : 
but  higher  up,  the  joints  become  thinner,  and  are  disposed 
alternately,  a  smaller  and  thinner  Joint  succeeding  a  larger  and 
thicker,  to  allow  a  greater  freedom  of  motion,  till  near  the  apex 
this  change  is  so  conspicuous,  that  the  small  oues  resemble  thin 
leather-like  interpositions.  He  also  observed  tracesof  the  action 
of  contractile  muscular  fibres  on  the  internal  surfaces  of  each 
vertebra. 
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solid  Secretions,  like  those  of  the  Pear  Encrinite, 
by  which  this  Pentacrinite  could  have  been  tixed 
permanently  to  the  bottom,  and  the  further  fact 
of  its  being  frequently  found  in  contact  with 
masses  of  drifted  wood  converted  into  jet  (PI .  52, 
Fig.  3.),  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  Briarean  Pen- 
tacrinite was  a  locomotive  animal,  having  the 
power  of  attaching  itself  temporarily  either  to 
extraneous  floating  bodies,  or  to  rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  either  by  its  side  arms,  or  by 
a  moveable  articulated  small  root.* 

'  The  specimen  of  Briaretin  Pentacrinite  at  PI.  52,  Pig.  3.  from 
the  Liae  at  Lyme  Regis,  adheres  laterally  to  a  portioo  of  imperfect 
jet,  which  forms  part  of  a  thin  bed  of  Lignite,  in  the  Lias  marl, 
between  Lyme  and  Charmouth. 

Hirougihout  nearly  its  whole  extent.  Miss  Anning  has  constantly 
obserred  in  this  IJgnite  the  following  curious  appearances  :  The 
lower  surface  only  is  covered  by  a  stratum,  entirely  composed  of 
Pentacrinites,  and  varying-  from  one  to  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness; they  lie  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  foot  stalks 
uppermost,  next  to  the  lignite.  The  greater  number  of  these 
Pentacrinites  are  preserved  in  such  high  perfection,  that  they 
must  have  been  buried  in  the  clay  that  now  invests  them  before 
decomposition  of  their  bodies  had  taken  place.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  large  slabs  several  feet  long,  whose  lower  sur< 
face  only  presents  the  arms  and  fingers  of  these  fossil  animals, 
expanded  like  plants  in  a  Hortus  Siccus ;  whilst  the  upper  surface 
exhibits  only  a  congeries  of  stems  in  contact  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  lignite.  The  greater  number  of  these  stems  are 
usaally  parallel  to  one  another,  as  if  drifted  in  the  same  direction 
by  the  current  in  which  they  last  floated. 

The  mode  in  which  these  animal  remains  are  thus  collected  im- 
mediately beneath  the  Lignite,  and  never  on  its  upper  surface, 
seems  to  shew  that  the  creatures  had  attached  themselves,  in  large 
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Side  Arms. 

The  Side  Arme  become  gradually  analler  to- 
wards the  upper  extremity  of  the  column.  Id 
the  P.  Briareus  (PI.  52,  Fig.  3.  aud  PI.  53,  Fig. 

1,  and  3.)  these  amouDt  to  neariy  a  thousaDd  in 
number.*  The  numerous  side  arms  of  the  Bria- 
rean  Pentacrinite,  when  expanded,  would  act  as 
auxiliary  nets  to  retain  the  prey  of  the  animal, 
and  also  serve  as  hold-fasts  to  assist  it  in  ad- 
hering to  the  bottom,  or  to  extraneous  bodies. 
In  agitated  water  they  would  close  and  fold 
themselTes  along  the  column,  in  a  position  which 
would  expose  the  least  possible  surface  to  the 

groups,  (like  modem  b&niKclea),  to  the  maiaea  of  floating  wood, 
which,  together  with  them,  were  luddealy  buried  in  the  mud, 
whose  accumulation  gave  origin  to  the  marl,  wherein  this  curious 
compound  stratum  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains  b  imbedded. 
Fragments  of  petrified  wood  occur  also  in  the  lias,  having  large 
groups  of  Mytili,  in  the  position  that  is  usually  assumed  by  recent 
mytili,  attached  to  floating  wood. 

*  If  we  suppose  the  lower  portion  of  the  specimen,  PI.  53,  Fig. 

2,  a.  to  he  united  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  fractured  stem,  Fig. 

3,  we  shall  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  column 
of  this  animal  was  surrounded  with  its  thousand  side-arms,  each 
having  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  jointi,  PI.  53,  Fig.  14,  The 
number  of  joints  in  the  Bide-armi  gradually  diminishes  towards 
the  top  of  the  vertebra)  column ;  but  as  one  of  the  lowest  and 
largest  (PI.  53,  Fig.  14.)  contains  more  than  a  hundred,  we  shall 
be  much  below  the  reality  in  reckoning  fifty  as  their  average 
number. 

Each  of  these  joints  articulates  with  the  adjacent  joint,  by 
processes  resembling  a  mortice  and  tennon :  and  the  form  both  of 
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element,  and,  t<^etfaer  with  the  column  and 
anns,  would  yield  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 

Stomaeh. 

The  abdominal  cavity,  or  stomach,  of  thePen- 
tacrinite,  (PI.  51.  Fig.  2.),  is  rarely  preserved  in 
a  fossil  state  ;  it  formed  a  funnel-shaped  pouch, 
of  considerable  size,  composed  of  a  contractile 
membrane,  covered  externally  with  many  hundred 
minute  calcareous  angular  plates.  At  the  apex  of 
this  funnel  was  a  small  aperture,  forming  the 
mouth,  susceptible  of  elongation  into  a  proboscis 
for  taking  in  food*  The  place  of  this  organ  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  body,  surrounded  by  the  arms. 

the  articulating  mrfaces  and  of  the  boDe  itself,  varies  so  as  to  g;tve 
more  uaiversai  motion  as  they  advance  towaids  the  small  extre- 
mity of  the  arm.     See  PI.  53,  Fig.  13.  a.  b. 

In  all  this  delicate  mechanism  which  pervades  every  individual 
■ide-arm,  we  see  provisidn  for  the  double  purpose  of  attaching 
itself  to  extraneous  bodies,  and  apprehending  its  prey.  Five 
of  these  arms  are  set  off  from  each  of  the  largest  joints  of  the 
vertebral  column.  At  Fl.  53.  Fig.  7.  a.  we  see  the  baseB,  or  first 
joints  of  these  side-arms  articulating  with  the  larger  vertebrae, 
and  inclined  alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  for  the  purpose  of 
occupyi&g  their  position  most  advantageously  for  motion,  without 
interfering  with  each  other,  or  with  the  flexure  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

In  the  recent  Pentacrinus  Caput  Medusee  (PI.  52,  Fig.  1.) 
the  side-arms  (D.)  are  dispersed  at  distant  intervals  along  the 
column. 

*  Tliis  unique  specimen  forms  part  of  the  splendid  collection  of 
James  Johnson,  Esq.  of  Bristol. 
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Body,  Arms,  and  Fingers. 

The  body  of  the  FeDtacrinite,  between  the 
summit  of  the  column  and  the  baae  of  the  arms, 
is  small,  and  composed  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
costal,  and  scapular  plates,  (see  PI.  51.  PI.  52. 
Fig.  1.  3.  and  PI.  53.  Fig.  2.  6.  E.  F.  H.).  The 
anns  and  fing«%  are  long  and  spreading,  and 
have  numerous  joints,  or  tentacula ;  each  joint 
is  armed  at  its  margin  with  a  small  tubercle,  or 
hook,  (PI.  53.  Fig.  17.),  the  form  of  which  varies 
in  every  joint,  to  act  as  an  organ  of  prehension ; 
these  arms  and  fingers,  when  expanded,  must 
have  formed  a  net  of  greater  capacity  than  that 
of  the  Encrinites.* 

We  have  seen  that  Parkinson  calculates  the 
number  of  bones  in  the  Lily  Encrinite  to  exceed 
twenty-ux  thousand.  The  number  of  bones  in 
the  fingers  and  tentacula  of  the  Briarean  Pen* 
tacrinite  amounts  at  least  to  a  hundred  thousand ; 
if  to  these  we  add  fifty  thousand  more  for  the 
ossicula  of  the  side-arms,  which  is  much  too 

*  The  place  of  the  Pentacriaites  in  the  family  Echinodenns, 
wonld  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  minute  pores  on  the  interna!  sur- 
face of  the  fingers,  analogous  to  those  of  the  more  obvious  am- 
bulacra of  Echini ;  they  were  probably  observed  by  Guettard, 
who  speaks  of  orifices  at  the  terminating  points  of  the  fingers 
and  tentacula. 

Lamarck  also,  describing  his  generic  character  of  Encrinus, 
sayi :  "The  branches  of  the  Umbel  are  furnished  with  Polypes, 
or  tuckers,  disposed  in  rows." 
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little,  the  total  number  of  bones  will  exceed  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  As  each  bone  was 
furnished  with  at  least  two  fasciculi  of  fibres, 
one  for  contraction,  the  other  for  expansion,  we 
have  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bones,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  fasciculi  of  fibres  equi- 
valent to  muscles,  in  the  body  of  a  single  Pen- 
tacrinite — an  amount  of  muscular  apparatus  con- 
cerned in  regulating  the  ossicula  of  the  skeleton, 
infinitely  exceeding  any  that  has  been  yet  ob- 
served throughout  the  entire  animal  creation* 

When  we  consider  the  profusion  of  care,  and 
exquisite  contrivance,  that  pervades  the  fi'aine  i^ 
every  individual  in  this  species  of  Pentacrinite, 
forming  but  one  of  many  members,  of  the  almost 
extinct  family  of  Crinoideans — and  when  we  add 
to  this  the  amount  of  analc^ous  mechanians  that 
characterize  the  other  genera  and  species  of  this 
curious  family, — we  are  almost  lost  in  astoui^- 
ment,  at  the  microscopic  attention  that  has  been 
paid  to  the  welfare  of  creatures,  holding  so  low 
a  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
deep  ;t  and  we  feel  a  no  less  irresistible  convic- 
tion of  the  universal  presence  and  eternal  agency 

*  TiedemaDD,  in  a  mont^raph  on  Holothuria,  Echini,  and 
Aiterise,  states  that  the  common  Star-fish  has  more  than  three 
thousand  little  bones. 

t  A  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  parts  is  proof  of  the  low 
place  and  comparative  imperfection  of  the  animal  in  which  it 
occurs.  The  number  of  bones  in  the  human  body  is  but  two 
hundred  and  forty-one,  and  that  of  the  muscles  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pairs.     South's  DiEsectoi's  Manual- 
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of  Creative  care,  in  the  lower  r^ons  of  organic 
life,  than  is  forced  upon  us  hy  the  contemplation 
(^  those  highest  combinations  of  animal  mecha- 
nism, which  occur  in  that  paragon  of  animal 
organization,  the  corporeal  frame  of  Man. 


FOSSIL  REMAINS  OF  POLYPES. 

It  was  stated  in  our  Chapter  on  Strata  of  the 
Transition  Series,  that  stune  of  their  most  abun- 
dant animal  remains  are  fossil  Corals  or  Poly- 
paries.  These  were  derived  from  an  order  of 
animals  long  considered  to  be  allied  to  marine 
plants,  and  designated  by  the  name  of  Zoophytes; 
they  are  usually  fixed,  like  plants,  to  all  parts 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  warm  climates  which 
are  not  too  deep  to  be  below  the  influence  of 
solar  heat  and  light,  and  in  many  species,  send 
forth  branches,  assuming  in  some  degree  the  form 
and  aspect  of  v^etables.  These  coralline  bodies 
are  the  production  of  Polypes,  nearly  allied  to 
the  common  Actinia,  or  Sea  Anemone  of  our  own 
shores.  See  PI.  54.  Fig.  4.  Some  of  them,  e.  g. 
the  Caryophyllia,  see  PI.  54.  Figs.  9, 10.  are  soli- 
tary, each  forming  its  own  independent  stem  and 
support ;  others  are  gregarious,  or  confluent ;  liv- 
ing together  on  the  same  common  base  or  Poly- 
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pary,  which  ia  covered  by  a  thin  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, on  the  surface  of  which  are  scattered 
tentacula,  correspoDding  with  the  stars  on  the 
surface  of  the  coral,  (see  PI.  A4.  Vi^.  5). 

Le  Sueur,  who  obserred  them  in  the  West 
Indies,  describes  these  Polypes,  when  expanded 
in  calm  weather  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  cover- 
ing their  stony  receptacles  with  a  continuous 
sheet  of  most  brilliant  colours. 

The  gelatinous  bodies  of  these  Polypes  are 
furnished  with  the  power  of  secreting  carbonate 
of  Lime,  with  which  they  form  a  basis  of  attach- 
ment, and  cell  of  retreat.  These  calcareous  cells 
not  only  endure  beyond  the  life  of  the  Pt^ypes 
that  secreted  them,  but  approach  so  nearly  to 
Limestone  in  their  chemical  composition,  that 
at  the  death  of  the  Polype  they  remain  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  bottom.  Thus  one  gene- 
ration establishes  the  basis  whereon  the  next 
fixes  its  habitation,  which  is  destined  to  form 
,  the  foundation  of  a  lurther  and  continual  suc- 
cession of  similar  constructions,  until  the  mass, 
being  at  length  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
a  limit  is  thereby  put  to  its  further  accumulation. 

The  tendency  of  Polypes  to  multiply  in  the 
waters  of  warm  climates  is  so  great,  that  the  bot- 
tom of  our  tropical  seas  swarms  with  countless 
myriads  of  these  little  creatures,  ever  actively 
engaged  in  constructing  their  small  but  enduring 
habitations.  Almost  every  submarine  rock,  and 
submarine  volcanic  cone,  and  ridge,  within  these 
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latitudes,  has  become  tbe  nucleus  and  foundation 
of  a  colony  of  Polypes,  chiefly  belon^ng  to  tbe 
genera  Madrepora,  Astrea,  Caryophytlia,  Mean- 
drina,  and  Millepora.  Tbe  calcareous  secretions 
of  tbese  Polypes  are  accumulated  into  enormous 
banks  or  reefs  of  coral,  sometimes  extending  to  a 
length  of  many  hundred  miles;  these  continually 
rising  to  the  surface  in  spots  where  they  were 
unknown  before,  endanger  tbe  navigation  of 
many  parts  of  tbe  tropical  seas.* 

If  we  look  to  the  office  these  Polypes  perform 
in  the  present  economy  of  nature,  we  find  them 
acting  as  scavengers  of  the  lowest  class,  perpe- 
tually employed  in  cleansing  the  waters  of  the  sea 
from  the  impurities  which  escape  even  the  smal- 
ler Crustacea ;  id  the  same  manner  as  the  Insect 
Tribes,  in  their  various  stages,  are  destined  to  find 
their  food  by  devouring  impurities  caused  by 
dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter  upon  the  land.f 

*  Interesting  accounts  of  the  extent  and  mode  of  fonnation 
of  these  Coral  Reefs  may  be  found  in  the  voyages  of  Peron, 
Flinders,  Kotzebue,  and  Beechy  ;  and  an  admirable  application 
of  the  facts  connected  with  modem  Corals  to  the  illustration  of 
geolo^cal  phenomena  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Kidd  in  his  Geo- 
l<^cal  Essay,  and  by  Mr.  Lyetl,  in  his  Principles  of  Geology, 
3rd  edit.  vol.  iii. 

t  Mr.  De  la  Beche  observed  that  the  Polypes  of  the  Caryo- 
phyllia  Smithii  (PI.  54,  Figs.  9,  10,  11.)  devoured  portions  of 
the  flesh  of  fishes,  and  also  small  Crustacea,  with  which  he  fed 
several  individuals  at  Torquay,  seizing  them  with  tbeir  tentacula, 
and  digesting  them  within  the  central  sac  which  forms  tJieir 
■tomach. 
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The  same  system  appeal^  to  have  prevailed  from 
the  first  commencement  of  life  in  the  most  an- 
cient seas,  throughout  that  long  series  of  ages 
whose  duration  is  attested  by  the  varied  succes* 
sion  of  animal  and  vegetable  exuviae,  which  are 
buried  in  the  strata  of  the  earth.  In  all  these 
strata  the  calcareous  habitations  of  such  minute 
and  apparently  unimportant  creatures  as  Polypes, 
have  formed  large  and  permanent  additions  to 
the  solid  materials  of  the  globe,  and  afford  a  stri- 
king example  of  the  influence  of  animal  life  upon 
the  mineral  condition  of  the  earth.* 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  surprising  than  an- 
other in  the  investigation  of  natural  phenomena, 
it  is  perhaps  the  infinite  extent  and  vast  import- 
ance of  things  apparently  little  and  insignificant. 

*  Among  (lie  CoTala  of  theTranaition  Series  are  many  existing 
genera,  and  Mr.  de  la  Beche  has  justly  remarked  (Manual  of 
Geol(^,  p-  454)  that  wherever  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
Folypifers  such  as  would  justify  the  appellation  of  coral  bauka 
or  reefs,  the  genera  Astrea  and  Caryophyllia  are  present ;  genertt 
which  are  among  architects  of  coral  reefs  in  the  present  seas. 

A  large  part  of  the  Limestoue  called  Coral  Rag,  which  forms 
the  elevated  plains  of  Buliington  and  Cunmer,  and  the  hills  of 
Wytham,  on  three  sides  of  the  valley  of  Oxford,  is  filled  with 
continuous  beds  aad  ledges  of  petrified  corals  of  many  species, 
■till  retaining  the  position  in  which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  an 
ancient  sea;  as  coral  banks,  are  now  forming  in  the  intertropical 
regions  of  the  present  ocean. 

The  same  fossil  coralline  strata  extend  through  the  calcaieoua 
hills  of  the  N.W.  of  Berkshire,  and  N.  of  WilU;  and  again  recur 
in  equal  or  still  greater  force  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  lofty  summits 
on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  of  Scarborough. 
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When  we  descry  an  ineect,  smaller  than  a  mite, 
moving  with  agility  across  the  paper  cm  which  we 
write,  we  feel  as  incapable  of  forming  any  distinct 
conception  of  the  minutiee  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
which  effect  these  movements,  and  of  the  still 
smaller  vessels  by  which  they  are  nourished,  as 
we  are  of  fully  apprehending  the  magnitude  of 
the  universe.  We  are  more  perplexed  in  at- 
tempting to  comprehend  the  oiganization  of  the 
minutest  Infusoria,*  than  that  of  a  whale ;  and  one 

*  Ehrenber^  has  ascertained  that  the  iDfusoria,  which  have 
heretofore  been  considered  as  scarcely  organized,  have  aa  internal 
ttnictnre  resemblii^  that  of  the  hi^er  animals.  He  has  disco- 
vered in  them  muscles,  intestines,  teeth,  different  kinds  of  glands, 
eyes,  nerves,  and  male  and  female  oi^ans  of  reproduction.  He 
finds  that  some  are  bom  alive,  others  produced  by  egg>,  and 
some  multiplied  by  apontaneous  divisions  of  their  bodies  into  two 
or  more  distinct  animals.  Their  powers  of  reproductioD  are  so 
great,  that  from  one  individual  (Hydatina  eenta)  a  million  were 
produced  in  ten  days ;  on  the  eleventh  day  four  millions,  and  on 
the  twelfth  sixteen  millions.  The  most  astonishing  result  of  his 
observations  is,  that  the  size  of  the  smallest  coloured  spots  on  the 
bodyof  MonasTermo,  (thediameterofwhichisonly^^^ofaline) 
"  TT^Bv  ^  ■>  ''i^B'  "'^^  ^^0*  ^^^  thickness  of  the  skin  of  the  sto- 
mach may  be  calculated  at  from  Trrrnrnnj  W  nBaosg  "f  »  line. 
This  akin  must  also  have  vessels  of  a  still  smaller  size,  the  dimen- 
sions c^  which  are  too  minute  to  be  ascertained.  Abhandtungtn 
der  Academie  der  WuMemckaflen  zu  Berlin,  1831. 

Ehrenberg  has  described  and  figured  more  than  500  spedes  of 
these  Animalcules ;  many  of  them  are  limited  to  a  certain  number 
of  vegetable  infusions ;  a  few  are  found  in  almost  every  infusion. 
Many  vegetables  produce  several  species,  si»ne  of  which  are  pro- 
pagated more  readily  than  others  in  each  particular  infusion. 
The  familiar  case  of  the  rapid  appearance  and  propagation  of 
animalcules  in  pepper  water  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  rest 
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of  the  last  codcIuhods  at  which  we  arriTe,  is  a 
conviction  that  the  greatest  and  most  important 
operations  of  nature  are  conducted  by  the  agency 
of  atoms  too  minute  to  be  either  perceptible  by 
the  human  eye,  or  comprehensible  by  the  hu- 
man understanding. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  outiine 
of  the  history  of  fossil  Polyparies,  extending  as 
they  do,  fimn  the  most  early  transition  rocks  to 
the  present  seas,  than  in  the  words  with  which 

Theae  most  curioua  observations  throw  important  light  on  the 
obacure  and  long-dispntfd  queatioa  of  equivocal  generatioii ;  the 
well-known  fact  that  anJiiialculea  of  definite  characten  appear  in 
infusions  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  even  when  prepared 
with  distiUed  water,  receives  a  probable  explanation,  and  the  case 
of  Infusoria  no  loBger  appears  to  differ  from  that  of  other  animaU 
as  to  the  principle  on  which  their  propagation  is  conducted.  The 
chief  peculiarity  seems  to  consist  in  this,  that  their  increase  takes 
place  both  by  the  oviparous  and  viviparous  manner  of  descent  from 
parent  animals,  and  also  by  division  of  the  bodies  of  individuals. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  to  esplaia  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs 
or  bodies  of  preceding  individuals  can  find  access  to  each  parti- 
cular infusion.  This  explanation  is  facilitated  by  the  analogous 
cases  of  various  fungi  which  start  into  life,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  wherever  decaying  vegetable  matter  u  exposed  to  certain 
conditions  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  medium.  Fries  explaiufl 
the  sudden  production  of  these  plants,  by  supposing  the  light  and 
almost  invisible  sporulea  of  preceding  plants,  of  which  he  has 
counted  above  10,000,000  in  a  single  individual,  to  be  continu- 
ally floating  in  the  air,  attd  Uling  every  where.  The  gfeater 
partofthese  never  germinate,  from  not  foiling  on  a  proper  matrix; 
those  which  find  such  matrix  start  rapidly  into  life,  and  begin 
to  propagate. 

A  similar  explanation  seems  applicable  to  the  case  of  Infusoria ; 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  eggs  and  bodies  of  these  animal- 
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Mr.  Ellis  expresses  the  feeling  excited  in  his 
own  miad  by  his  elaborate  and  beautiful  iaves- 
tigations  of  the  history  of  living  Corallines. 

"And  now,  should  it  be  asked,  granting  all 
this  to  be  true,  to  what  end  has  so  much  labour 
been  bestowed  in  the  demonstration  ?  I  can  only 
answer,  that  as  to  me  these  disquisitions  have 
opened  new  scenes  of  wonder  and  astonishment, 
in  contemplating  how  variously,  how  extensively, 
life  is  distributed  through  the  universe  of  things, 

cules  probably  allows  them  to  fioat  in  the  air,  like  the  invisible 
■porules  of  rung:i ;  they  may  be  raised  from  the  surface  of  fluids 
by  TariouB  causes  of  attraction,  perhaps  erea  by  evapontmi. 
From  every  pond  or  ditch  that  dries  up  in  summer,  these  dessic- 
cated  e^s  and  bodies  may  be  raised  by  every  gust  of  wind,  and 
dissipated  through  the  atmosphere  like  smoke,  ready  to  start  into 
life  whenever  tbey  fall  into  any  medium  admitting  of  their  susci- 
tation ;   Ehrenberg  has  found  them  in  fog,  in  rain,  and  snow. 

If  the  great  aerial  ocean  which  snrrounds  the  earth  be  thus 
chained  with  the  rudiments  of  life,  Boating  continually  amidst  the 
atoms  of  dust  we  see  twinkling  in  a  eun-beam,  and  ever  ready  to 
return  to  life  as  soon  as  they  find  a  matrix  adapted  to  their  deve- 
lopment, we  have  in  these  conditions  of  the  very  air  we  breathe 
a  system  of  provisions  for  the  almost  iufinite  dissemination  of  life 
throughout  the  fluids  of  the  present  Earth ;  and  these  provisions 
-are  in  hannony  with  the  crowded  condition  of  the  waters  of  the 
ancient  world,  which  is  manifested  by  the  multitudes  of  fossil 
luicroscopic  remains,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  (See 
SecL  viii.  page  3B4.) 

Mr.  Lon«lale  has  recently  discovered  that  the  Chalk  at 
■Brighton,  Gravesend,  and  near  Cambridge,  is  crowded  with 
microscopic  shells;  thousands  of  these  may  be  extracted  from  a 
small  lump,  by  scrubbing  it  with  a  nail  brush  in  water;  among 
these  he  has  recognized  vast  numbers  of  the  Valves  of  a  marine 
Cypfit  (Cytherins)  and  sixteen  species  of  Foraminifen. 
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so  it  is  possible,  that  the  facts  here  related,  and 
these  instances  of  nature  animated  in  a  part 
hitherto  unsuspected,  may  excivC  the  like  pleas- 
ing ideas  in  others ;  and,  in  minds  more  capa- 
cious and  penetrating,  lead  to  farther  discoveries, 
farther  proofs,  (should  such  yet  be  wanting,)  that 
One  infinitely  wise,  good,  all-powerful  Being  bas 
made,  and  still  upholds,  .the  Whole  of  what  is 
good  and  perfect ;  and  hence  we  may  learn,  that, 
if  creatures  of  so  low  an  ord^  In  the  great  scale 
of  Nature,  are  endued  with  faculties  that  enable 
them  to  fill  up  their  sphere  of  action  with  such 
Propriety,  we  likewise,  who  are  adTanced  so 
many  gradations  above  them,  owe  to  ourselves, 
and  to  Him  who  made  us  and  all  things,  a 
constant  application  to  acquire  that  degree  of 
Rectitude  and  Perfection,  to  which  we  also  are 
endued  with  faculties  of  attaining." — EUis  on 
Corallines,  p.  103. 
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Proofs  of  Design  in  the  Slmctvre  of  Fossil 

Vegetables. 

SECTION  I. 
GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  FOSSIL  VEGETABLES. 

The  hiatory  of  Fossil  Vegetables  has  a  twofold 
ckiim  upoa  our  consideration,  in  relatioa  to  the 
object  of  oor  present  ^iquiry.  The  first  regards 
the  influence  exerted  on  the  actual  condition  of 
Mankind,  by  the  fossil  carbonaceous  remains  of 
Plants,  which  clbtfied  the  former  surface  of  the 
Eailh,  and  has  foem  briefly  considered  in  a 
fcHrmer  chapter;  (Chap.  YII.  P.  63.)  the  second 
directs  our  attention  to  the  history  and  structure 
of  the  ancient  members  of  the  v^etable  king- 
dom. 

It  appears  that  nearly  at  the  same  points  in 
the  progress  of  stratification,  where  the  most 
striking  changes  take  place  in  the  remains  of 
Animal  life,  there  are  found  also  concurrent 
changes  in  the  character  of  fossil  Vegetables. 

A  large  and  new  field  of  invratigation  is  thus 
laid  open  to  our  enquiry,  wherein  we  may  com- 
pare the  laws  which  regulated  the  Tarying  sys- 
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terns  of  vegetation,  on  the  earlier  surfaces  of  our 
earth,  with  those  which  actually  prevail.  Should 
it  result  from  this  enquiry,  that  the  families  which 
make  up  oar  fossil  Flora  were  formed  on  princi- 
ples, either  identical  with  those  that  r^pilate  the 
derelopmeDt  of  existing  plants,  or  so  closely 
allied  to  them,  as  to  form  connected  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  great  system  of  laws,  for  the 
nniversal  regulation  of  organic  life,  we  shall 
add  another  link  to  the  chain  of  arguments 
which  we  extract  from  the  interior  of  the  Earth, 
in  proof  of  the  Unity  of  the  Intelligence  and  of 
the  Power,  which  have  presided  over  the  entire 
construction  of  the  material  world. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  remains  of  Animal 
life  yet  noticed  are  marine,  and  as  the  existence 
of  any  kind  of  animals  implies  the  prior,  or  at  least 
the  contemporaneous  existence  of  Vegetables,  to 
afford  them  sustenance,  the  presence  of  sea  weeds 
in  strata  coeval  with  these  most  ancient  animals, 
and  their  continuance  onwards  throughout  all 
formations  of  marine  origin,  is  a  matter  of  a  priori 
probability,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  actual  observation.  M.  Adolphe  Brong- 
niart,  in  his  admirable  History  of  Fc^sil  Vege- 
tables,* has  shewn,  that  the  existing  submarijte 
vegetation  seems  to  admit  of  three  great  divisions 
which  characterize,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  Plants 
of  the  frigid,  temperate,  and  torrid  zones ;  and 

"  Hiatoire  de»  Vegdtaux  Fosgiles,  4to.  Paris,  1828. 
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that  an  analogous  distribution  of  the  fossil  sub- 
merged AlgEe  appears  to  have  placed  in  the 
lowest  and  most  ancient  formations,  genera  allied 
to  tliose  which  now  grow  in  r^ons  of  the  greatest 
heat,  whilst  the  forms  of  marine  v^etation  that 
succeed  each  other  in  the  Secondary  and  Ter- 
tiary periods,  seem  to  approximate  nearer  to  those 
of  our  present  climate,  as  they  are  respectively 
enclosed  in  strata  of  more  recent  formation.* 

If  we  take  a  general  review  of  the  remains  of 
/frres/rta/VegetableSithat  are  distributed  through 
the  three  great  periods  of  geological  history,  we 
find  a  similar  division  of  them  into  groups,  each 
respectively  indicating  the  same  successive  dimi- 

•  See  Ad.  Brongniart's  Hist,  de  Veg.  Foss.  1  Liv.  p.  47. — 
Dr.  Harlan  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Nnt  Sc.  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1831,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor  in  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.  Jan.  1834,  have  published  accounts  of  numerous  deposits 
of /ucoidt,  as  occuning  in  repeated  thin  layers  among  the  Transi- 
tioa  strata  of  N.  America,  and  extending  over  a  long  tract  on  the 
E.  flank  of  the  Alleghany  chain.  The  most  abundant  of  these  in 
the  Fucoides  Alleghaniensis  of  Dr.  Harlan.  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor  has 
found  extensive  deposlti  of  fossil  Fuci  in  the  Grautracke  of  central 
Pennsylvania;  in  one  place  seven  courses  of  Plants  are  laid  bare 
in  the  thickness  of  four  feet,  in  another,  one  hundred  courses 
within  a  thickness  of  twenty  feet.  {Jameson't  Journal,  July, 
1835,  p,  185.)  I  have  also  seen  Fucoids  in  great  abundance  in 
the  G ran wacke- slate  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  many  parts  of  the 
new  road  between  Nice  and  Genoa.  I  once  found  small  Fucoida 
dispersed  abundantly  through  shale  of  the  Lias  formation,  from 
a  well  at  Cheltenham.  The  Fucoides  granulatus  occurti  in  Liaa 
at  Lyme  R^is,  and  at  Boll  in  Wurtemberg ;  and  F.  Targionii  in 
the  Upper  Green-sand  near  Bignor  in  Sussex. 
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nutions  of  Temperature  upon  the  Land,  which 
have  been  inferred  from  the  remains  of  the  yege- 
tation  of  the  Sea.  Thus,  in  strata  of  the  Transition 
series,  we  have  an  association  of  a  few  existing 
families  of  Endogenous  Plants,*  chiefly  Ferns 
and  Equisetaceae,  with  extinct  families  both  En- 
dogenotis  and  Exogenous,  which  some  modem 
botanists  have  considered  to  indicate  a  Climate 
hotter  than  that  of  the  Tropics  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  Secondary  formations,  the  species  of 
these  most  early  families  become  much  less  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  their  genera,  and  even  of 
the  families  themselves  entirely  cease;  and  a 
large  increase  takes  place  in  two  families,  that 
comprehend  many  existing  forms  of  vegetables, 
and  are  rare  in  the  Coal  formation,  viz.  Cycadea 
and  Conifers.  Theunitedcharactersof  thegroups 
associated  in  this  series,  indicate  a  Climate, 
whose  temperature  was  nearly  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  within  the  present  Tropics. 

In  the  Tertiary  deposits,  the  greater  number  of 
the  families  of  the  first  series,  and  many  of  tljose 
of  the  second,  disappear;  and  a  more  compli- 
cated dicotyledonous -^  Vegetation  takes  place  of 

*  Endt^Dous  Plants  are  those,  the  ^wth  of  whoae  sterot  Ubea 
place  by  addition  from  within.  Exogenous  are  those  in  which 
the  growth  takes  place  by  addition  from  without. 

t  Monocotyledonous  Plants  are  those,  the  embryo  of  whose 
seed  is  mnde  up  of  one  cotyledon  or  lobe,  like  the  seed  of  a  Lily 
or  an  Ouion.     Dicotyledonous  Plants  are  those,  the  embryo  of 
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the  simpler  forms  which  predominated  through 
the  two  preceding  periods.  Smaller  Equisetacese 
also  succeed  to  the  gigantic  Catamites;  Ferns  are 
reduced  in  size  and  numberto  the  scanty  propor- 
tions they  bear  on  the  southern  verge  of  our  tem- 
perate climates ;  the  presence  of  Palms  attests 
the  absence  of  any  severe  degree  of  cold,  and 
the  general  character  marks  a  Climate  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 

We  owe  to  the  labours  of  Schlotheim,  Stern- 
berg and  Ad.  Brongniart  the  foundation  of  such  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  fossil  plants,  as  ena- 
bles us  to  enter,  by  means  of  the  analogies  of 
recent  plants,  into  the  difficult  question  of  the 
Ancient  Vegetation  of  the  Earth,  during  those 
periods  when  the  strata  were  under  the  process 
of  formation. 

Few  persws  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  upon  which  we  have  at  length  arrived 
at  a  certain  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  respect- 
ing the  long  disputed  question  as  to  the  vegetable 
origin  of  Coal.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  amwig 

whose  seed  a  made  up  of  two  lobes,  as  in  the  Bean  and  Cf^ee 
seed.  The  steins  of  Monocotyledonoua  Plants  are  all  Endogenous, 
i.  e.  increase  from  within  bj  the  addition  of  bundles  of  vessels 
set  in  cellular  substance,  and  enlarge  their  bulk  by  addition 
from  the  centre  outvards,  e.g.  Palms,  Canes,  and  liliaceous 
plants.  The  stems  of  Dicotyledonous  Plants  are  all  Exc^enous, 
i.  e.  increase  externally  by  the  addition  of  concentric  layers  from 
without ;  these  form  the  rings,  which  mark  the  amount  of  annual 
growth  in  the  Oak  and  other  forest  trees  in  our  citroale. 
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the  cindcFS  beneath  our  grates,  traces  of  fossil 
pfatfits,  whose  cavities,  having  been  fiUed  with 
silt,  at  the  time  of  their  deposition  in  the  vege- 
table mass,  that  gave  origin  to  the  G>al,  have 
I^  the  impi^ssion  of  their  forms  upon  day  and 
sand  enclosed  within  them,  sharp  as  those  re- 
ceived by  a  cast  fhmi  the  inteiior  of  a  mould. 

A  still  more  decisive  proof  of  the  vegetable 
origin,  even  of  the  most  perfect  bituminous  Coal 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Hutton; 
he  has  ascertained  that  if  any  of  the  three  va- 
rieties of  Coal  found  near  Newcastle  be  cut  into 
very  thin  slices  and  submitted  to  the  microscope, 
more  or  less  of  vegetable  structure  can  be  recog- 
nized.* 

*  "  In  these  varieties  of  coal,"  lays  Mr.  Hutton,  "  even  in 
umplea  taken  indJtcrimmately,  more  or  )«es  of  V^etable  Texture 
could  always  be  discovered,  thus  affording  the  fullest  evidence,  if 
any  inch  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  Vegetable  Origin  of  Coal. 

"  Each  of  these  three  kinds  of  coal,  besides  the  fine  distinct 
reticulation  of  the  original  vegetable  texture,  exhibits  other  cells, 
which  are  filled  with  a  light  wine-yellow-coloured  matter,  appa- 
rently  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and  which  is  so  vdatile  as  to  be 
entirely  expelled  by  heat,  before  any  change  is  effected  in  iha 
other  constituents  of  the  coal.  The  number  and  s^>pearauce  of 
these  cells  vary  with  each  variety  of  coal.  In  caking  coal,  the 
cells  are  comparatively  few,  and  are  highly  elongated. — In  the 
finest  porticms  of  this  coal,  "where  the  crystalline  structure,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  rfaomboidal  form  of  its  fragments,  is  raost  deve- 
loped, the  cells  are  completely  obliterated, 

"  The  slate-coal,  contains  two  kinds  of  cells,  both  of  which  are 
filled  with  yellow  bituminous  matter.  One  kind  is  that  already 
noticed  in  caking  coal ;  while  the  other  kind  of  cells  ctHUtitutes 
groups  of  smaller  cells,  of  an  elongated  circular  figure. 
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We  shall  further  illustrate  this  point,  by  a  brief 
description  of  the  manuer  in  which  the  remains 
of  T^etables  are  disposed  in  the  Carboniferous 
strata  of  two  important  Coal  fields,  namely,  those 
of  Newcastle  in  the  north  of  England,  and  of 
Swina  in  Bohemia,  on  the  N.  W.  of  Prague. 

The  Newcastle  Coal  field  is  at  the  present 
time  supplying  rich  materials  to  the  Fossil  Flora 
of  Great  Britain,  now  under  publication  by  Pro- 
fessor Lindley  and  Mr.  Hutton.  The  plants  of 
the  Bohemian  Coal  field  laid  the  foundation  of 
Count  Stembeig's  Flore  du  nuMde  primitif,  the 
publication  of  which  commenced  at  Leipsic  and 
Prague  in  1820. 

"  In  ihoM  varietiM  which  go  aoder  the  name  of  Cannel,  Parrot, 
and  Splent  Coal,  the  cryitalline  Btnicture,  >o  conspicuoui  in  fine 
caking;  coal,  is  vholly  wanting ;  the  fint  kind  of  celjj  are  rareljr 
wen,  and  the  whole  lurface  displays  an  almost  uniform  series  of 
the  second  class  of  cells,  filled  with  bituminous  matter,  and  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  thin  fibrous  divisions.  Mr.  Hutton 
conatdere  it  highly  probable  that  these  cells  are  derived  from  the 
reticular  teiture  of  the  parent  plant,  rounded  and  confused  by 
the  enormous  pressure,  to  which  the  vegetable  matter  has  been 
subject." 

The  author  next  states  that  though  the  crystalline  and  unciya- 
talline,  or,  in  other  terms,  perfectly  and  imperfectly  devel<qied 
varieties  of  coal  generally  occur  in  distinct  strata,  yet  it  is  easy 
to.  find  specimens  which  in  the  compass  of  a  single  square  inch, 
contain  both  rarieties.  From  this  fact,  as  also  from  the  exact 
nmilarity  of  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  mine,  the  differ- 
CBcea  in  different  varieties  of  coal  are  ascribed  to  original  differ- 
ence ill  the  plants  from  which  they  were  derived.  PractetUitgt 
of  Otological  Society.  Land,  and  EdM.  Phil.  Mag>  ZrdSeriei, 
Co/.  2.  p.  302.    ^priZ,  1833. 
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Liodley  and  Hutton  state  (Fossil  Flora,  Vol. 
I.  page  16)  that  "  It  is  the  beds  of  shale,  or 
argillaceous  schistus,  which  afford  the  most  abun- 
dant supply  of  these  curious  relics  of  a  former 
World  ;  the  600  particles  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed having  sealed  up  and  retained  in  wonderful 
perfection,  and  beauty,  the  most  delicate  forms  of 
the  vegetable  oi^anic  structure.  Where  shale 
forms  the  roof  of  the  workable  seams  of  coal,  as 
it  generally  does,  we  have  the  most  abundant 
display  of  fossils,  and  this,  not  perhaps  aiising 
so  much  from  any  peculiarity  in  these  beds,  as 
from  their  being  more  extensively  known  and 
examined  tlian  any  others.  The  principal  de- 
posit is  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  coal, 
but  about  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  above  it ; 
and  such  is  the  immense  profusion  in  this  situa- 
tion, that  they  are  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of 
very  serious  accidents,  by  breaking  the  adhesion 
of  the  shale  bed,  and  causing  it  to  separate  and 
fall,  when  by  the  operation  of  the  miner  the  coat 
which  supported  it  is  removed.  After  an  exten- 
sive fall  of  tliis  kind  has  taken  place,  it  is  a  cu- 
rious  sight  to  see  the  roof  of  the  mine  covered 
with  these  vegetable  forms,  some  of  them  of  great 
beauty  and  delicacy ;  and  the  observer  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  confusion, 
and  the  numerous  marks  of  strong  mechanical 
action  exhibited  by  their  broken  and  disjointed 
remains." 
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A  similar  abundance  of  distinctly  preserved 
T^etable  remains,  occurs  throughout  the  other 
Coal  fields  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  finest 
example  I  have  ever  witnessed,  is  that  of  the 
coal-mines  of  Bohemia  just  menOoned.  The  most 
elaborate  imitations  of  living  foliage  upon  the 
painted  ceilings  of  Italian  palaces,  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  beauteous  profusion  of  extinct 
vegetable  forms,  with  which  the  galleries  of  these 
instructive  coal  mines  are  overhung.  The  roof 
is  covered  as  with  a  canopy  of  gorgeous  tapestry, 
enriched  with  festoons  of  most  grac^ul  foliage, 
flung  in  wild,  irregular  profusion  over  every  por- 
tion of  its  surface.  The  effect  is  heightened  by 
the  contrast  of  the  coal-black  colour  of  these 
vegetables,  with  the  light  ground  work  of  the 
rock  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  spectator 
feels  himself  transported,  as  if  by  encbantmeut, 
into  the  forests  of  another  world;  he  behtfds 
Trees,  of  forms  and  characters  now  unknown 
upon  the  surfoce  of  the  earth,  presented  to  his 
senses  almost  in  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  their 
primeval  life;  th^r  scaly  stems,  and  bending 
branches,  with  their  delicate  apparatus  of  foli^e, 
are  all  spread  forth  before  him ;  little  impaired 
by  the  lapse  of  countless  Ages,  and  bearing 
faithful  records  of  extinct  systems  of  vegetation, 
which  began  and  terminated  in  times  of  which 
these  relics  are  the  infallible  Historians. 

Such  are  the  grand  natural  Herbaria  wherein 
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these  most  ancient  remains  of  the  Tegetable  king- 
dom are  preserred,  in  a  state  of  int^rity,  little 
short  of  their  living  p^ection,  uader  conditions 
of  our  Planet  which  exist  no  more. 


VEGETABLES  IN  STRATA  OF  THE  TRANSITION  SERIES.* 

The  remains  of  plants  of  the  Transition  period 
are  most  abundant  in  that  newest  portion  of  the 
deposits  of  this  era,  which  constitutes  the  Coal 
Formation,  and  afford  decisive  evidence  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  at  this 
early  epoch  in  the  history  of  Organic  Life. 

The  Nature  of  our  Evidence  will  be  best  illus- 
trated, by  selecting  a  few  examples  of  the  many 
genera  of  fossil  plants  that  are  preserved  in  the 
Strata  of  the  Carboniferous  Order,  beginning 
with  those  which  are  common  both  to  the  ancient 
and  existing  states  of  Vegetable  Life. 

JEquisetacea.'\ 

Among  existing  v^etables,  the  Equisetaceee 
are  well  known  in  this  climate  in  the  common 
Horse-tail  of  our  swamps  and  ditches.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  family  reaches  from  Lapland  to  the 

•  See  Pi.  l.Figs.  1,  to  13. 
t  See  PI.  1.  Fig.  2. 
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Torrid  Zone,  ite  species  are  most  abundant  in 
the  temperate  zone,  decrease  in  size  and  num- 
ber as  we  approach  the  regions  of  cold,  and 
arrive  at  their  greatest  magnitude  in  the  wann 
and  humid  r^ions  of  the  Tropics,  where  thetr 
numbers  are  few. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart*  has  divided  fossil  Equise- 
tacese  into  two  Genera ;  the  one  exhibits  the  cha- 
racters of  living  Equiseta,  and  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  a  fossil  state ;  the  other  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  presents  forms  that  differ  materially 
from  them,  and  often  attain  a  size  unknown 
among  living  Equisetaceee ;  these  have  been 
arranged  under  the  distinct  genus  Calamites,^ 
they  abound  universally  in  the  most  ancient  Coal 
formation,  occur  but  sparingly  in  the  lower  strata 
of  the  Secondary  series,  and  are  entirely  wanting 
in  the  Tertiary  formations,  and  also  on  the  actual 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  same  increased  development  of  size,  which 
in  recent  Kquisetaceee  accompanies  their  geogra- 

•  Histoire  des  Vfegetaux  Fossiles,  2nd  Livreison. 

t  Calamites  are  characterized  by  large  and  simple  c;;lin- 
drical  stems,  articulated  at  intervals,  but  either  viitfumt  sheaths, 
or  preaeoting  them  under  forms  unknown  among  existing  Equi- 
seta :  they  have  sometimes  marks  of  verticillated  Branches  arouad 
their  articulations,  the  leaves  also  are  without  joints.  But  the 
most  obvious  feature  wherein  they  differ  from  Equiseta,  is  their 
bulk  and  height,  sometimes  exceeding  six  or  seven  inches  in  dia- 
meter, whilst  the  diameter  of  a  living  Equisetum  rarely  exceeds 
half  an  inch.  A  Calamite  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  has  lately 
been  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Leeds. 
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phical  approximation  to  the  Equator,  is  found 
in  the  fossil  species  of  this  order  to  accompany 
the  higher  degrees  of  Antiquity  of  the  strata  in 
which  they  occur ;  and  this  without  respect  to 
the  latitude,  in  which  these  formations  may  be 
placed.  M.  Ad.  Brongniart  (Prodrome,  p.  167) 
enumerates  twelve  species  of  Calamites  and  two 
of  Equiseta  in  his  list  of  plants  found  in  strata 
of  the  Carboniferous  order. 

Fenu* 

The  family  of  Ferns,  both  in  the  living  and 
fossil  Flora,  is  the  most  numerous  of  vascular 
Cryptogamous  ptants-t  Our  knowledge  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  existing  Ferns,  as 
connected  with  Temperature,  enables  us  in  some 
d^ree  to  appreciate  the  information  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  character  of  fossil  Ferns,  in  regard 
to  the  early  conditions  and  Climate  of  our  globe. 

"  See  Pi.  I.  No.  6.  7.  8.  37.  38.  39. 

t  Ferns  are  digtiDguished  from  all  other  vegetables  by  the 
peculiar  division  and  distribution  of  the  veins  of  the  leaves ;  and 
in  arborescent  species,  by  their  cylindrical  stems  without  branches, 
and  by  the  regular  disposition  and  shape  of  the  scars  left  upon 
the  stem,  at  the  point  from  which  the  Petioles,  or  leaf  stalks, 
have  fallen  oS.  Upon  the  former  of  these  characters  M.  Ad. 
Brongniart  has  chiefly  founded  his  classification  of  fossil  Perns, 
it  being  impossible  to  apply  to  them  the  system  adopted  in  the 
Arrangement  of  living  Genera,  founded  on  the  varied  disposition 
of  the  fructification,  which  is  rarely  preserved  in  a  fossil  state. 
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The  total  knowa  number  of  existing  species  of 
Ferns  is  about  1500.  These  admit  of  a  threefold 
geographical  distribution : 

1.  Those  of  the  temperate  and  frigid  zone  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  containing  144  species. 

2.  Those  of  the  southern  temperate  zone,  in- 
cluding the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  parts  of  South 
America,  and  the  extra-tropical  part  of  Nev  Hol- 
land, and  New  Zealand,  140  spedes. 

3.  Those  which  grow  within  30  or  35  -d^rees 
on  each  side  of  the  Equator,  1200  species. 

If  we  compare  the  amount  of  Ferns  with  the 
united  numbers  of  other  tribes  of  plants,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  this 
family  in  the  vegetation  of  the  district,  or  period 
to  which  we  apply  such  comparison.  Thus,  in 
the  entire  number  of  known  species  of  plants 
now  existing  on  the  globe,  we  have  1500  Ferns 
and  45,000  Phanerogamiee,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  30.  In  Europe  this  proportion  varies 
from  1:35  to  1:80,  and  may  average  1:60.  Between 
the  Tropics,  Humboldt  estimates  the  number  in 
Equinoxial  America  at  1:36,  and  Mr.  Brown 
gives  1:20  as  tbe  proportion  in  those  parts  of 
intertropical  Continents  which  are  most  favour- 
able* to  Ferns. 

Mr.  Brown  (Appendix  to  Tuckey's  Congo 
Expedition)  states  that  the  circumstances  most 

•  Botany  of  Congo,  p.  42. 
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faroarable  ta  the  growth  of  Ferns  are  humidity, 
shade,  and  heat.  These  circumBtances  are  meet 
frequently  combined  in  the  highest  degree  in 
small  and  lofty  tropical  islands,  where  the  air  is 
charged  with  humidity,  which  it  is  continually 
depositing  on  the  mountains,  and  thereby  im- 
parting freshness  to  the  soil.  Thus  in  Jamaica 
Ferns  are  to  the  Phanero^mite  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  10 ;  in  New  Zealand  as  1  to  3 ; 
in  Taiti  as  1  to  4  ;  in  Norfolk  Island  as  1  to  3  ;  in 
St.  Helena  as  1  to  2 ;  in  Tristan  d'Acunha  (extra- 
tropical)  as  2  to  3.  Ferns  are  also  the  most  abun- 
dant Plants  in  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ardii- 
pelago. 

It  appears  still  further,  that  not  only  are  certain 
GoDOTa  and  Tribes  of  Ferns  peculiar  to  certain 
climates,  but  thatthe  enlarged  size  of  the  arbores- 
cent species  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  Tempe- 
rature, since  Arborescent  Ferns  are  now  found 
chiefly  within,  or  near  the  limit  of  the  Tropics.* 

Frmn  the  above  considerations  as  to  the  cha- 
ractoB  and  distribntioi  of  living  Ferns,  M.  Ad. 
Brongniart  has  applied  himself  with  much  inge- 
nuity, to  illustrate  the  varying  condition  and  cli- 
mate of  our  Globe,  during  the  successive  periods 
of  geok^cal  formations.    Finding  that  the  fossil 

■  The  Ten  excsptioni  to  this  rule  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
Ronthem  hemisphere,  and  one  ipecies  is  found  in  New  Zealand 
M  fai  Bonth  aa  lat.  46*.     See  Brouiii  t'n  Appen^x  to  Flmders't 
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reiuaiinB  of  Ferns  decrease  continually  in  num- 
ber, as  we  ascend  from  the  most  ancient  to  the 
most  recent  strata,  he  founds  upon  this  fact  an 
important  conjecture,  with  respect  to  the  succes- 
sive diminutions  of  temperature,  and  changes  of 
climate,  which  the  earth  has  undergone.  Thus, 
in  the  great  Coal  formation  there  are  about  120 
known  species  of  Ferns,  forming  almost  one  half 
of  the  entire  known  Flora  of  this  formation ; 
these  species  represent  but  a  small  number  of 
the  forms  which  occur  among  living  Fenu,  and 
nearly  alt  belong  to  the  Tribe  of  Polypodiacese, 
in  which  Tribe  we  find  the  greater  number  of 
existing  arborescent  species.*  Fragments  of  the 
stems  of  arborescent  Ferns  occur  occasionally  in 
the  same  formation.  M.  Brongniart  considers 
these  circumstances  as  indicating  a  vegetation, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Islands  in  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  the  present  Earth ;  and  infers  that 
the  same  conditions  of  Heat  and  Humidity  which 
favour  the  existing  vegetation  of  these  islands, 
prevailed  in  still  greater  degree  during  the  for- 


*  In  plate  1,  Rgi.  7,  and  37,  represent  two  of  the  graceful 
forms  of  arborescent  Ferns  which  adorn  our  modern  tropics,  where 
they  attain  the  height  of  forty  and  Rfly  feet. 

An  arborescent  Fem  forty-tive  feet  higK  (Alsophila  bruno- 
niana),  from  Silhet  in  Bengal,  maybe  seen  in  the  staircase  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  stems  of  these  Ferns  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  all  arborescent  Monocotyledonons  plants,  by  the 
peculiar  form  and  disposition  of  the  scars,  from  which  the  Petiole* 
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mation  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Tran- 
sition Series. 

In  strata  of  the  Secondary  Series,  the  absolute 
and  relative  numbers  of  species  of  Ferns  consi- 
derably diminishes,  forming  scarcely  one  third 
of  the  known  Flora  of  these  midway  periods  of 
geological  history.     (See  PI.  1.  Figs.  37. 38.  39.) 

In  the  Tertiary  Strata,  Fems  appear  to  bear  to 
other  vegetables  nearly  the  same  proportion  as 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  present  Earth. 

or  leaf  stalka  have  fallen  off.  Id  Palms  and  ottier  artxireaceat 
Monocotyledons,  the  leaves,  or  Petioles,  embrace  the  stem  and 
leave  broad  transverse  scars,  or  rings,  whose  longer  diameter  is 
horizontal.  In  the  case  of  Ferns  alone,  with  the  single  exception 
or  Angiopteris,  the  scars  are  either  elliptic  or  rhomboidal,  and 
have  their  longer  diameter  vertical. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart  (Hist,  des  Veg.  Fosi.  p.  261,  PI.  79.  80.) 
baa  described  and  fibred  the  leaf  and  stem  of  an  arborescent 
fero  (Anomopteris,  Mougeottii)  from  the  variegated  sand-atorte 
of  Heilegenbei^  in  the  Vosges.  Beautiful  leaves  of  this  species, 
with  their  capsules  of  fructification  aomettmes  adhering  to  the 
pinnules,  abound  in  the  New  red  sand-stone  formalion  of  thia 
district. 

M.  Cotta  baa  published  ao  interesting  Work  on  fossil  Remains 
of  arborescent  ferns,  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  New  red  sand- 
stone of  Saxony  near  Chemnitz.  (Dendrolilken.  Dresden  and 
Leipsig,  1832.)  These  consist  chiefly  of  sections  of  the  Trunks 
of  many  estinct  species,  sufficiently  allied  in  structure  to  that  of 
existing  arborescent  Fems,  to  leave  tittle  doubt  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  extinct  species  of  arborescent  Plants  of  this  family, 
that  grew  in  Europe  at  this  Period  of  the  Secondary  formation. 
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Lepidodendron.* 

The  genus  Lepidodendron  comprehends  many 
species  of  fossil  plants,  which  are  of  lai^  size, 
and  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Coal  for- 
mation. In  some  points  of  their  structure  they 
have  been  compared  to  Conifers,  but  in  other 
respects  and  in  their  general  appearance,  with 
the  exception  of  their  great  size,  they  rery  much 
resemble  the  Ljfcopodiacets,  or  Club  Moss  Tribe. 
(See  PI.  1.  Figs.  9.  10.).  This  tribe  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  contains  no  species  more  than  three 
feet  high,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  weak, 
or  creeping  plants,  while  their  earliest  fossil  re- 
presentatires  appear  to  have  attained  the  dimen- 
sions of  Forest  Trees-t 

Existing  Lycopodiacee  follow  nearly  the  same 
law  as  ferns  and  Equisetacex,  in  respect  of  geo- 
graphical distribution ;  being  largest  and  most 
abundant  in  hot  and  humid  situations  within  the 
Tropics,  especially  in  small  islands.  The  belief 
that  Lepidodendra  were  allied  to  the  Lycopo- 

•  PI.  1.  Fig*.  11. 12.  and  PI.  55,  Fig^  1.  2.  3. 

t  Prof.  lindley  tUtei  that  the  affinities  of  existiag  Lycopo- 
dlacett  are  intennediste  between  Ferns  and  Coaifene  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Fens  and  Moaiei  on  the  other ;  They  are  related  to 
Fenu  in  the  want  of  sexual  apparatus,  and  in  the  abundance  of 
annulardncta  contained  in  their  axis ;  to  Coniferee,  in  the  aspect 
of  the  Btenu  of  some  of  the  larger  kinds ;  and  to  Hoises  in  their 
whole  appearance. 
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diacece,  and  their  size,  and  abundant  occnrrraice 
among  the  fossils  of  the  Coal.  Formation  have 
led  writers  oh  fossil  plants  to  infer  Uiat  great 
heat,  and  moisture,  and  -an  insiilar  Position  were 
the  conditions,  under  which  the  first  forms  of  this 
family  attained  that  gigantic  stature,  which  tbcy 
exhibit  in  deposits  of  the  Transition  period ; 
thus  corroborating  the  conidu^n  they  had  de- 
rived &om  the  Calamites  associated  with  them, 
as  already  mentioned.* 

Lindley  send  Hiitton  state,  that  Lepidodeodra 
are,  a^r  Calamites,  the  most  abundant  class 
of  fossils  in  the  Coal  formation  of  the  North  of 
Elngland ;  they  are  sometimes  of  enormous  nze, 
fragments  of  stons  occurring  from  twenty  to  forty- 
five  feet  long;  in  the  Jarrow  colliery  a  com- 
pressed tree^of  this  class  measured  four  feet  two 
inches  in  breadth.    Thirty>four  species  of  Lepi- 

'  The  leaves  of  existing  Lycopodiaceee  are  timple,  and  ar- 
nmged  in  spiral  lines  around  the  stem,  and  impiesB  on  iU  sur- 
face scars  of  rhomboidal,  or  lanceolate  form,  marked  with  prints 
of  the  iDsertions  df  vessels.  '  In  the  fossil  Lepidodendra,  ve  find 
a  large  and  beautiful  variety  of  similar  scara,  arranged  like  scales 
in  spiral  order,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  atems,  A  large 
dtvisioit  of  these  are  arborescent  and  dichotomous,  and  have  their 
branches  covered  with  simple  lanceolate  leaves.  Our  ^;ure  of 
Lepidodendron  Stembergii  (PI.  65.  Figs.  1.  3.  3.)  represents  s^l 
these  characters  in  a  single  Tree  from  the  Coal  mines  of  Swina 
in  Bohemia. 

The  form  of  the  scales  varies  at  difierent  parts  of  the  same 
stem,  those  nearest  the  base  are  elongated  in  the  vertical  di- 
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dodendron  are  enumerated  in  M.  Ad.  Brongntart's 
Catalogue  of  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  formation. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  Lepidodendron  has 
been  shewn  to  be  intermediate  between  Lycopo- 
diaces  and  Coniferse,*  and  the  conclusioDB  which 
Prof.  Lindley  draws  from  the  intermediate  con- 
dition of  this  curious  extinct  genus  of  foaaU  plants, 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  infermces 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  derive  from  ana- 
1(^U8  conditions  in  extinct  genera  of  foesil  ani- 
mals. "  To  Botanists,  this  discovery  is  of  very 
high  interest,  as  it  proves  that  those  systematista 
are  right,  who  contend  for  the  posubiUty  of  cer- 
tain chasms  now  existing  between  the  gradations 
of  organization,  being  caused  by  the  extinction 
of  genera,  or  even  of  whole  orders ;  the  existence 
of  which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  har- 
mony which  it  is  believed  originally  existed 
in  the  structure  of  all  parts  of  the  Vegetable 
kingdom.  By  means  of  Lepidodendron,  a  better 
passage  is  established  from  Flowering  to  Flower- 
less  Plants,  than  by  either  Equisetum  or  Cycas, 
or  any  other  known  genus."  Lindtof  and  Hut' 
ton's  Fossil  Flora,  vol.  u.  page  53. 

*  See  annual  Report  of  the  Yorkshire  Phil.  Society  for  1832. 
Wilfaam's  Fossil  Vegetables,  1833,  PI.  12.  13.  and  Lindtey  ami 
Hulton'B  Fonil  Flora.    PI.  98  and  99. 
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Sigiilaria.* 

Besides  the  above  plants  of  the  Coal  foiiDation 
which  are  connected  with  existing  Families  or 
Genera,  there  occur  many  others  which  can  be 
referred  to  no  known  tjrpe  in  the  v^etable 
kingdom.  We  have  seen  that  the  Calamites 
take  their  place  in  the  existing  family  of  Equi- 
setaceee ;  that  many  fossil  Ferns  are  refeirible 
to  living  genera  <^  this  extensive  family ;  and 
that  Lepidodendra  approximate  to  living  Lyco- 
podiacete  and  Conifers.  T<^ether  with  these, 
there  occur  other  groups  of  Plants  unknown  in 
modem  v^etation,  and  of  which  the  duration 
seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  Epochs  of  the 
Transition  Period.  Among  the  largest  and  tall- 
est of  these  unknown  forms  of  Plants,  we  find 
colossal  Trunks  of  many  species,  which  M.  Ad. 
Brongniart  has  designated  by  the  name  of 
SigiUaria.  These  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
sand-stones  and  shales  that  accompany  the  Coal, 
and  can  occasionally  be  detected  in  the  Coal 
itself,  to  the  substance  of  which  they  have 
largely  contributed  by  their  remains.  They 
are  sometimes  seen  in  an  erect  position,  where 
views  of  the  strata  are  afforded  by  cliflFs  on  the 

•  PI.  66,  FigB.  1.  2. 
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sea  shore,  or  by   iDtand  sections  of  quarries, 
banks  of  rivers,  &c.* 

The  vertical  position  of  these  trunks,  however, 
is  only  occasional  and  accidental ;  they  lie  in- 
clined at. all  degrees  throughout  all  the  strata  of 
the  carbonifemuB:  aeries^  bat  are  most  frequoiUy 
prostrate,  and  ptts^lel  to  the  lines  of  stratificatioD, 
tadt  in  'this  position  are  ueuEdly  compreased. 
When  erect,  or  highly  inclined,  th£^  retain 
their  natunl  shape,  and  their  interior  is  filled 
with. sand  or  clay,  often  different  frtm  that  <^ 
the  stratua  in  vhich  their  lower  parts  «fe  fixed, 
and  mixed  wUh  small  fragments  of  various  other 
plants.    As  this  £weign.nntter  has  thus. entirdy 

*  On  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  at  Greswcll  hall,  and 
Nevbiggio,  sear  MorpBtb,  manyitemtof  Sigillanaffla;  be  seen, 
■tandiog;  enct  at  right  anglec  to  the  planes  of  alternating  strata 
of  shale  and  sand-stone ;  they  vary  from  tea  to  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  from  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  usually 
trancated  at  their  upper  end ;  many  tenninate  donnaids  in  a 
bulb-shaped'  enlargement,  near  the  <:omB>fiicement  of  tlae  loata, 
but  no  roots  remain  attached  to  any  of  them.  Mr.  W.  C.  Tre- 
velyan  counted  twenty  portions  of  such  Trees,  within  the  length 
of  half  a  mile;  all  but  four  or  five  of  these  were-upright;  the 
baric,  wbtcli  v«»  aeen  wben  they  were  first  nncpreitd,  t>ut  soon 
fell  off,  was  abput  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  eotirdy  con- 
verted into  coal.  Mr.Trevelyan  observed  four  varieties  of  these 
Items,  and  engraved  a  sketch  of  one  of  ^em  in  1816,  which  ia 
copied  in  our  PI.  56,  fig.  1. 

In  September,  1834, 1  saw  in  one  of  the  Coal  Mines  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  at  Elsecar,  near  Hotherhom,  many  laige  Trunks  of 
Sigillaria,  in  the  sides  of  a  gallery  by  which  you  walk  into  the 
mine,  from  the  outcrop  of  a  bed  of  Coal  about  six  feet  thick. 
These  stems  were  inclined  in  all  diieclionB,  and  some  of  them 
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filled  the  interior  of  these  trunks,  it  follows  that 
they  must  hare  been  without  any  transverse  dis^ 
sepiments,  and  hcdlow  throoghout,  at  the  time 
when  the  aand,  and  mud,  and  fragmoits  of  other 
plants,  finind  admission  to  th^  interior.  The 
bark,  which  alone  remains,  and  has  been  con- 
verted  into  coal,  probably  surrounded  an  axis 
composed  of  soft  and  perishable  pulpy  matter, 
like  the  fleshy  intaior  of  the  stems  of  living 
Cacteee;  and  the  decay  of  this  soft  internal 
trunk,  .whilst  the  stems  were  floating  in  the 
>rater,  probably  made  room  for  the  introduction 
of  the  sand  and  clay. 

These  trunks  usually  vary  ftom  half  a  foot  to 
three  feet  in  diameter.  When  perfect,  the  height 
nearly  vertical.  Hie  interior  of  those  vhoie  inclination  exceeded 
45°  was  filled  with  an  indurated  mixture  of  clay  and  jand ;  the 
lower  extremity  of  geveral  rested  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bed 
of  Coal.  None  had  any  traces  of  Roots,  nor  could  any  one  of 
them  hare  ^own  in  its  present  place. 

M.  Alex.  Brongniart  has  engraved  a  ucdon  at  St.  Btienne,  in' 
which  many  similar  stems  are  seen  in  an  erect  position,  in  sand- 
stone of  the  Coal  formation,  and  infers  from  this  fact  that  they 
grew  on  the  spot  where  they  are  now  found.  M.  Constant 
Prevost  justly  objects  to  this  inference,  that,  had  they  grown  on 
the  spot,  Ibey  would  all  have  been  rooted  in  the  same  stratum, 
and  not  have  had  their  bases  in  different  stibta.  When  I  visited 
these  quarries  in  1826,  there  were  other  trunks,  more  numerous 
than  the  upright  ones,  inclined  in  various  directions. 

I  have  seen  but  one  example,  viz.  that  of  Balgray  quarry,  three 
miles  N.  of  Glasgow,  of  erect  stamps  of  lai^  trees  ^ed  by  thor 
roots  in  sand-stone  of  the  coal  formation,  in  which,  when  soft, 
they  appear  to  have  grown,  close  to  one  another.  See  Lond. 
and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1835,  p.  487. 
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of  many  of  them  must  have  been  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  at  least.* 

Count  Stemb^^  has  applied  the  name  S^n- 
godendron  to  many  species  of  S^llaria,  from  the 
parallel  pipe-shaped  flutings  that  extend  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  their  trunks.  'Diese 
trunks  are  without  jmnts,  and  many  of  them 
attain  the  size  of  forest  tirees.  The  flutings  on 
their  surface  bear  dot-like,  or  linear  impressions, 
of  various  figures,  mariting  the  points  at  which 
the  leaves  were  inserted  into  the  stem.  This 
fluted  portion  of  the  Sigillariee,  formed  their  ex- 
ternal covering,  separable  like  true  bark  from 
the  soft  iutemal  axis,  or  pulpy  trunk  ;  it  varied 
in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  and  is  usually  converted  into  pure  coal. 
(See  PI.  56,  Fig.  2.  a,  b,  c.) 

A  fleshy  trunk  surrounded  and  strengthened 
only  by  such  thin  bark,  must  have  been  inca- 
pable of  supporting  large  and  heavy  branches 
at  its  summit.  It  therefore  probably  termiuated 
abruptly  at  the  top,  like  many  of  the  larger 
species  of  living  Cactus,  and  the  abundant  dis- 
position of  smalt  leaves  around  the  entire  extent 
of  the  trunk  seems  to  fevour  this  hypothesis. 

*  H.  Ad.  BroD^iart  found  in  k  coal  mine  in  Westphalift  near 
EMen,  the  compressed  stem  of  a  Sigillaria  laid  harizontallj,  to 
the  lengdi  of  forty  feet ;  it  vas  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
at  its  lower,  and  six  inches  at  its  upper  extremity,  where  it  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  each  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  lower 
end  was  broken  off  abruptly.  Lindley  and  Hutton's  Foss.  Flora, 
vol.  i.  p.  153. 
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The  impreeeioDS,  or  ecare,  which  formed  the 
articulatioDs  of  leaves  od  the  loogitudinal  flutiiigs 
of  the  trunks  of  Sigillariee,  are  disposed  in  ver- 
tical TOWS  on  the  centre  of  each  fluting  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  Each  of  these 
scars  marks  the  place  from  which  a  leaf  has 
fallen  off,  and  exhibits  usually  two  apertures,  by 
which  bundles  of  vess^  passed  through  the 
bark  to  connect  the  leaves  with  the  axis  of  the 
tree.  No  leaf  has  yet  been  found  attached  to 
any  of  these  trunks ;  we  are  therefore  left  entirely 
to  conjecture  as  to  what  their  nature  may  have 
been.  This  non-occurrence  of  a  single  leaf  upon 
any  one  of  the  many  thousand  trunks  that  have 
come  under  observation,  leads  us  to  infer  that 
every  leaf  was  separated  from  its  articulation, 
and  that  many  of  them  perhaps,  like  the  fleshy 
interior  of  the  stems,  had  undergone  decompo* 
sition,  during  the  ioterral  in  which  they  were 
floating  between  their  place  of  growth,  and  that 
of  their  final  submersion. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart  enumerates  forty-two  species 
of  Sigillaria,  and  considers  them  to  have  been 
nearly  allied  to  arborescent  Ferns,  with  leaves 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stems, 
and  differently  disposed  from  those  of  any  living 
Ferns.  He  would  refer  to  these  stems  many  of 
the  numerous  fern  leaves  of  unknown  species, 
which  resemble  those  of  existing  arborescent 
genera  of  this  family.  Lindley  and  Hutton  shew 
strong  reasons  for  considering  that   SigiUariee 
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were  Dicotyledonous  plants,  entirely  distinct 
from  Ferns,  and  different  from  any  thing  that 
occurs  in  the  existing  system  of  veg^ation.* 


Favularia.     Megaphyton.     Bothrodendroti. 
Tllodendron.^ 

The  same  group  of  fosul  plants  to  which  Lind- 
ley  and  Button  have  referred  the  genus  Sigil- 
laria,  contains  four  other  extinct  genera,  all  of 
which  exhibit  a  similar  disposition  fsi  sears  ar- 
ranged in  vertical  rows,  and  indic^ng  the  places 
at  which  leaves,  or  nmes,  were  attached  to  the 
trunk.  The  names  of  these  are  Favularia,  Me- 
gaphyton, Botfarodendron,  Ulodendron.^  Our 
figures  PI.  56,  Figs.  3, 4, 5, 6,  represent  p<»tions  of 

•  "There  can  be  qq  doubt,"  say  they,  (Pan.  Flora,  vol.  i.  p. 
155)  that  as  Tar  as  evtemal  characters  go,  Sigillaiia  approached 
EuphorbtCB  and  Cactece  more  nearly  than  any  other  plants  now 
known,  particularty  in  ita  soft  texture,  id  its  deeply  channelled 
stems,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence  in  ita  BcaiB,  placed  in 
perpndicular  rowi  between  the  furrows.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  both  these  modem  tribes,  particularly  the  latter,  arrive  even 
DOW  at  great  stature ;  further,  it  is  extremely  probaUe,  indeed 
almost  certain,  that  Sigillaiia  was  a  dicotyledtHwiis  plant,  fw  no 
others  at  the  present  day  have  a  true  separable  bark.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  total  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  these  ancient  tree«,  we  think  it  better  to  place  the  geuus 
amon^  other  species,  the  affinity  of  which  is  at  present  doubtful." 
.  t  PI.  56,  Figs.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7. 

t  The  genera  composing  this  group  ere  thus  described.  Fobs. 
Flora,  vol.  li.  p.  96. 

1.  Sigillaria.  Stem  furrowed.  Svars  of  leaves  small,  rouud, 
much  narrower  than  the  ridges  of  the  stem. 
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the  trunk  and  scars  of  some  «f  tfaeae  extraordi- 
eaiy  Cimiferse. 

Among  existing  vegetables,  there  are  only  a 
fe«r  succulent  plants  which  present  a  similar  dis- 
position of  leaves,  one  exactly  above  another  in 
parallel  rows ;  but  in  the  fossil  Flora  of  the  Coal 

2.  Farularia.    Stem  furrowed.  Scars  of  leaves  small,  square, 

as  broad  as  the  ridges  of  tbe  stem. 
9.  MegaphytoD.  Stem  not  furrowed,  dotted.   Scars  of  leaves 

very  large,  of  a  hone  dioe  figwe,  mucb  narrower  tbaa  the 

ridges. 

4.  Bothrodeadrou.    Stem  not  furrowed,  covered  with  dots. 
Scars  of  cones,  obliquely  oval. 

5.  Ulodendron.    Stem  not  furrowed,  covered  with  rhomboidal 
marks.     Scars  of  cones  circular. 

In  the  three  first  genera  af  this  group,  ihe  scars  appear  to  have 
given  origin  to  leaves  ;  in  the  two  latter  tliey  indicate  the  ioser- 
tion  of  large  cones. 

In  the  genus  Favularia  (PI.  56,  Fig.  7)  the  tnmlc  was  entirely 
covered  with  a  mass  of  densely  imbnoated  foliage,  the  bases  of 
the  leaves  are  nearly  square,  and  the  rows  of  leaves  separated  by 
intermediate  grooves ;  whilst  in  Sigillaria  the  leaves  were  placed 
more  loosely,  and  at  various  ioteivals  in  various  species.  (Foss. 
Flora,  Pi.  73.  74.  76). 

In  the  genus  H^aphjtoo  the  stem  is  not  furrowed,  and  the 
leaf  scars  are  very  lai^,  and  resemble  the  form  of  horse  shoes 
disposed  in  two  vertical  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trunk. 
The  minor  impressions  resembling  horse  shoes,  in  the  middle  of 
these  scars,  appear  to  indicate  the  figure  of  the  woody  system  of 
the  leafstalk.  (Foss.  Flora,  PI.  116,  117.) 

In  the  genus  Bothrodendron  (Foss.  Rora,  PI.  80,  81)  and 
the  genus  Ulodendron,  (Foss.  Flora,  PI.  5.  6.)  the  stems  are 
marked  with  deep  oval  or  circular  concavities,  which  appear 
to  have  been  made  by  tbe  bases  of  large  cones.  These  cavities 
are  ranged  in  two  vertical  rows,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  trunk, 
and  in  some  species  are  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter.  (PI.  56. 
figs.  3.  4.  5.  6.) 
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formation,  nearly  one  half^  out  of  eighty  known 
species  of  Arborescent  plants,  have  their  leaves 
growing  in  parallel  series.  The  remaining  half 
are  Lepidodendra,  or  extinct  Conifene.  (See 
Lindley  and  Hutton,  Foss.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.) 

Stigmaria.* 

The  recent  discoveries  of  Lindley  and  Hutton 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  this  very  extra- 
ordinary family  of  extinct  fossil  plants.  Our 
figure,  Fl.  56,  F^.  8,  copied  from  their  engraving 
of  Stigmaria  ficoides,  (Foss.  Flora,  PI.  3i,  Fig.  1) 
represents  one  of  the  best  known  examples  of  the 
genu8.t 

The  centre  of  the  plant  presents  a  dome-shaped 
trunk  or  stem,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  the 
substance  of  which  was  probably  yielding  and 
fleshy ;  both  its  surfaces  were  slightly  corru- 
gated, and  covered  with  indistinct  circular  spots. 
(PI.  56,  Fig.  8.  9.) 

From  the  margin  of  this  dome  there  proceed 
many  horizontal  branches,  varying  in  number  in 
different  individuals  from  nine  to  fifteen ;  some 
of  these  branches  become  forked  at  unequal  dis- 
tances from  the  dome ;  they  are  all  broken  off 

•  PI.  56,  Fig.  8.  9.  10.  U. 

t  Seventeen  ipectmenB  of  tbii  kind  have  been  found  iritliin 
the  space  of  600  square  yards,  in  the  ^ale  covering  the  Bensham 
•earn  of  coal  at  Jarraw  Colliery  near  Newcastle,  at  the  depth  oF 
1200  feet. 
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short,  the  Icmgest  yet  found  attached  to  the  stem, 
was  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  extent  of 
these  branches,  when  outstretched  and  perfect, 
was  probably  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.*  The 
sur&ce  of  each  branch  is  covered  with  spirally 
disposed  tubercles,  resembliog  the  papillse  at  the 
base  of  the  spines  of  Echini.  From  each  tu- 
bercle there  proceeded  a  cylindrical  and  probably 
succulent  leaf;  these  extended  to  the  length  of 
several  feet  from  all  sides  of  the  branches.  (PI. 
56,  Pigs.  10. 11.)  The  leaves,  usually  in  a  com- 
pressed state,  are  found  pe&etratiog  in  all  direc- 
tions into  the  sand-stone  or  shale  which  forms 
the  surrounding  matrix  ;  they  have  been  traced 
to  the  length  of  three  feet,  and  have  been  said  to 
be  much  longer.f 

*  It  appean  frotn  sections  of  a  branch  of  Stigmaria,  eng;rared 
by  Lindley  and  Hntton,  (Fom.  Flora,  PL  166),  that  its  inUrior 
vas  a  hollow  cylinder  composed  exclusively  of  spiral  TCBseli, 
and  containing  a  thick  pith,  and  that  the  transverse  section 
exhibit*  a  structnre  something  like  that  of  ConiferB,  but  without 
concentric  circles,  and  with  open  spaces  instead  of  the  murifonn 
tissue  of  medullary  rays.  No  such  atmcture  is  known  among 
living  plants. 

These  cylindrical  branches  are  usually  depressed  on  one  side, 
probably  the  inferior  side  (PI.  56,  Figs.  8.  a&.  and  10.  b.);  adjacent 
to  this  depression  there  is  found  a  loose  interual  eccentric  axis,  or 
woody  core,  (PI.  56.  Fig.  10.  a.)  aurrounded  with  vascular  fasdcnli 
that  communicated  with  the  external  tubercles,  and  resembled 
the  internal  axis  within  the  stems  of  certain  species  of  Cactns, 

t  AH  these  are  conditions,  which  a  Plant  habitoally  floating 
wiU)  the  leaves  dutended  in  every  direction,  would  not  ceaae  to 
mainUio,  when  drifted  to  the  bottom  of  an  Estuary,  and  there 
gtadually  surrounded  by  sediments  of  mud  and  silt. 
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In  many  of  the  strata  that  accompany  the  coal, 
fragments  of  these  plants  occur  in  vast  abun- 
dance ;  they  have  been  long  noticed  in  the  sand- 
atone  called  Gannisler  and  Crotcatone,  in  the 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal  fields,  and  have 
been  incorrectly  conudered  to  be  fragm^its  of 
the  stems  of  Cacti. 

The  discovery  of  the  dome-shaped  centres 
above  described,  and  the  length  and  forms  of  the 
leaves  and  branches  raider  it  highly  probable 
that  the  Stigmariee  were,  aquatic  plants,  trailing 
in  swamps,  or  fioatii^  in  still  and  shallow  lakes, 
like  the  modem  Stratiotes  and  Isoetes.  From 
such  situations  they  may  have  been  drifted  by 
the  same  inundatioas,  that  transported  the  Ferns 
and  other  land  vegetables,  with  which  they  are 
associated  in  the  coal  formation.  The  form  of 
the  trunk  and  branches  shews  that  they  could 
not  have  risen  upwards  into  the  air ;  they  must 
therefore  either  have  trailed  on  the  ground,  or 
have  floated  in  water.*  The  Stigmaria  was  pro- 
bably dicotyledonous,  and  its  internal  structure 
seems  to  have  borne  some  analogies  to  that  of 
the  Euphorbiaceee. 

*  The  place  and  fonn  of  the  leaves,  BDpposing  them  to  have 
grown  on  all  sides  of  branches  suspended  horizoatalty  in  water, 
would  have  baen  bat  little  changed  by  being  drifted  wto,  and 
■inkng  to  the  bottom  of,  an  estuary  or  sea,  and  there  becoming 
surrounded  by  sediments  of  mnd  or  sand.  This  hypothesis  teems 
supported  by  the  observationa  made  at  Jarrow,  that  the  estre~ 
mities-of  the  branches  descend  from  the  dome  towards  the  adja- 
cent bed  of  coal. 
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Conclusion. 

Besides  these  Genera  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, there  are  many  others  whose  nature  is 
Mill  more  obscure,  and  of  which  no  traces  have 
been  found  among  existing  vegetables,  nor  in 
any  strata  more  recent  than  the  Carboniferous 
series.*  Many  years  must  elapse  before  the 
character  of  these  various  remains  of  the  pri- 
meval vegetation  of  the  Globe  can  be  fully  un- 
derstood. The  plants  which  have  contributed 
most  lai^ly  to  the  highly-interesting  and  impor- 
tant formation  of  Coal,  are  referrible  principally 
to  the  Genera  whose  history  we  have  attempted 
briefly  to  elucidate :  viz.  Calamites,  Ferns,  Ly- 
copodiaceee,  Sigillariee,  and  Stigmarife.  These 
materials  have  been  collected  chiefly  from  the 
carboniferous  strata  of  Europe.  The  same  kind 
of  fossil  plants  are  found  in  the  coal  mines  of 
N.  America,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  similar  remains  occur  in  Coal  formations  of 
the  same  Epoch,  under  very  difierent  Latitudes^ 
and  in  very  distant  quarters  of  the  Globe,  e.  g. 
in  India,  and  New  Holland,  in  Melville  Island, 
and  Baffin's  Bay. 

The  most  striking  conclusions  to  which  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  has  led,  respect- 

*  Some  of  the  most  abundant  of  these  bave  been  clasied  under 
the  names  of  Asterophyllitei,  (see  PI.  ] ,  F]|^.  4.  5.)  from  the 
stellated  disposition  of  tlie  leaves  around  the  branches. 
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ing  the  vegetables  which  gave  origin  to  coal  are, 
Ist,  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  plants  were 
vascular  Cryptc^amiffi,  and  especially  Ferns ; 
2dly,  that  among  these  Cryptogamic  plants,  the 
Equisetaceee  attained  a  gigantic  size;  Srdly,  that 
Dico^ledonous  plants,  which  compose  nearly 
two-thirds  of  livingVegetables,  formed  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  Flora  of  these  early  periods.* 
4th1y,  that  although  many  extinct  genera,  and 
certain  families  have  no  living  representatives, 
and  even  ceased  to  exist  after  the  deposition 
of  the  Coal  formation,  yet  are  they  crainected 
with  modern  vegetables  by  common  principles 

*  Tlte  ralue  to  be  attached  to  mimerical  proportions  of  fouil 
Plants,  in  estimating  the  entire  condition  of  the  Flora  of  these 
eariy  periods,  has  been  diminished  by  the  result  of  a  recent  inte- 
resting  eiperiment  made  by  Prof.  Lindley,  on  the  durability  of 
Plants  immersed  in  water,  (See  Fossil  Flora,  No.  xvii.  vol.  Hi. 
p.  4.)  Having  immersed  in  a  tanic  of  fresh  water,  during  more 
than  two  years,  177  species  of  plants,  including  rtpresentaUves 
of  all  those  wbich  are  either  constantly  present  in  the  coal  tnea- 
aures  or  universally  absent,  he  found : 

1.  That  the  leaves  and  bark  of  most  dicotyledonous  Plants  are 
wholly  decomposed  in  2  years,  and  that  of  those  which  do  resist 
(t,  the  greater  part  are  Comfera  and  Cycadea. 

2.  That  Monocotyledons  are  more  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  water,  particularly  Palms  and  Scitaroineoui  Plants; 
but  that  Grasses  and  Sedges  perish, 

3.  That  Fungi,  Mosses,  and  all  the  lowest  forms  of  Vegetation 
disappear. 

4.  ThatFemshavea  great  Power  of  resiatingwatei  if  gathered 
in  a  green  state,  not  one  of  those  submitted  to  the  experiment 
having  disappeared,  but  that  their/rucft^caftan  perished. 

Although  the  Results  of  this  experiment  in  some  degree  in- 
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of  Structure,  and  by  details  of  organization,  which 
shew  them  all  to  be  parts  of  One  grand,  and 
consistent,  and  harmonious  Desig^. 

We  may  end  our  account  of  the  Plants  to 
which  we  have  traced  the  origin  of  Coal,  with  a 
summary  riew  of  the  various  Natural  changes, 
and  processes  in  Art  and  Industry,  through  which 
we  c^  follow  the  progress  of  this  curious  and 
most  important  vegetable  production. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  remote  and  won- 
derful Events  in  the  economy  of  our  Planet,  and 
of  the  complicated  applications  of  human  In- 
dustry and  Science,  which  are  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  Coal  that  supplies  with  fuel 

validate  the  cert^Dty  of  our  knowledge  of  the  entire  Flora  of 
each  of  the  consecutive  Period*  of  Oeol(^;ical  History,  it  does 
not  affect  our  infonnation  as  to  the  number  of  the  ettduring 
Plants  which  have  contributed  to  make  up  the  Coal  formation ; 
nor  as  to  the  varying  proportion!,  and  changes  in  the  species  of 
Fema  and  other  plants,  in  the  successive  systems  of  v^etatioa 
that  have  clothed  our  globe. 

It  may  be  further  noticed,  that  as  both  trunks  and  leaves  of 
AngwMpermous  dycotyledonom  Plants  have  been  preserved  ahnn- 
dantly  in  the  Tertiary  formations,  there  appears  to  be  no  reuon 
why,  if  Plants  of  this  Tribe  had  existed  during  the  Secondary  and 
Transition  Periods,  they  should  not  also  occasionally  have  escaped 
destruction  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  these  earlier  epochs. 

In  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Jan.  1834,  p.  34,  is  an  account 
of  some  interesting  experiments  by  Mr.  Lukis,  on  successive 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  cortical  and  internal  parts  of  the  stems 
of  succulent  plants,  (e.  g.  Sempervivum  arboreum)  during  various 
stages  of  decay,  which  may  illustrate  analogous  appearances  in 
many  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  fbrmation. 

G.  I  I 
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the  Metropolis  of  England.  The  most  early 
stage  to  which  we  can  carry  back  its  origin,  was 
among  the  swamps  and  forests  of  the  primeval 
«arth,  where  it  flourished  in  the  fonn  of  gigantic 
Calamites,  and  stately  Lepidodendra,  and  Sigil- 
lariie.  From  their  native  bed,  these  plants  were 
torn  away,  by  the  storms  and  inundations  of  a 
hot  and  humid  climate,  and  transptuted  into 
some  adjacent  Lake,  or  Estuary,  or  Sea.  Here 
th^  floated  on  the  waters,  until  they  sank  satu- 
rated to  the  bottom,  and  being  buried  in  the 
detritus  of  adjacent  lands,  became  transferred 
to  a  new  estate  among  the  members  of  the 
mineral  kingdom.  A  long  interment  followed, 
during  which  a  course  of  Chemical  changes,  and 
new  combinations  of  their  vegetable  elements, 
have  converted  them  to  the  mineral  condition  of 
Coal.  By  the  elevating  force  of  subterranean 
Fires,  these  beds  of  Coal  have  been  uplifted  from 
beneath  the  waters,  to  a  new  position  in  the  hills 
and  mountains,  where  they  are  accessible  to 
the  industry  of  man.  From  this  fourth  stage  in 
its  adventures,  our  Coal  has  again  been  moved 
by  the  labours  of  the  miner,  assisted  by  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  that  have  co-operated  to  produce 
the  Steam  Engine  and  the  Safety  Lamp.  Re- 
tunied  once  more  to  the  light  of  day,  ■  and  a 
second  time  committed  to  the  waters,  it  has,  by 
the  aid  of  navigation,  been  conveyed  to  the  scene 
of  its  next  and  most  considerable  change  by 
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fire;  a  change  during  Thich  it  becomes  sub- 
servient to  the  most  important  wants  and  con- 
veniences of  Man.  In  this  seventh  stage  of  its 
long  eventfiil  history,  it  seems  to  the  vulgar  eye 
to  undergo  annihilation ;  its  Elements  are  in- 
deed  released  irom  the  mineral  combinations 
they  have  maintained  for  ages,  hut  their  ap- 
parent destruction  is  only  the  commencement  of 
new  successions  of  change  and  of  activity.  Set 
free  from  their  long  imprisonment,  they  return 
to  their  native  Atmosphere,  from  which  they 
were  absorbed  to  take  part  in  the  primeval  v^e- 
tation  of  the  Earth.  To-morrow,  they  may  con- 
tribute to  the  substance  of  timber,  in  the  Trees 
of  our  existing  forests ;  and  having  for  a  while  ' 
resumed  their  place  in  the  living  vegetable  king- 
dom, may,  ere  long  be  applied  a  second  time 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man.  And  when 
decay  or  fire  shall  once  more  consign  them  to  the 
earth,  or  to  the  atmosphere,  the  same  Elements 
will  enter  on  some  further  department,  lof  their 
perpetual  ministration,  in  the  economy  of  the 
material  world. 


Fossil  Conijerts.* 

The  Goniferse  form  a  Ieu^c  and  very  important 
tribe  among  living  plants,  which   are  charac- 

■  See  PL  1.  Figs.  1.  31.32.69 
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teiized,  not  only  by  peculiarities  in  thieir  fructi- 
fication (as  GymwispeFmoua  phanerogamitB),*  but 
also  by  certain  remarkable  airangemeats  in  the 
structure  of  their  wood,  whereby  the  smallest 
fragment  may  be  identified. 

Recent  microscopic  examinations  of  fossil 
woods  hare  led  to  the  rec(^ition  of  an  intwnal 
structure,  resembling  that  of  existing  Conifers, 
in  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  both  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous series,t  and  throughout  the  Secondary 
formations  \X  and  M.  Ad.  Brongniart  has  enu- 

*  We  oire  to  Mr.  Brown,  tbe  important  ducovery,  tbat  Cooi- 
fene  and  Cycades  are  the  only  two  faroilieB  of  plaota  that  have 
their  seeds  ori^nally  naked,  and  not  enclosed  within  an  Ovary, 
(see  Appendix  to  Captaifa  King'a  Voyage  to  Australia).  They 
have  Tor  this  reastn  been  arranged  in  a  distinct  order,  as  Qi/m- 
tujtpermout  Phanerogamic.  This  peculiarity  in  tbe  Ovulum  is 
accompanied  throughout  both  these  families,  by  peculiarities  in 
the  internal  structure  of  their  stems,  in  which  they  differ  from 
almost  ali  dicotyledonous  plants,  and  in  gome  respects  also  from 
each  other. 

The  recognition  of  these  peculiar  characters  in  the  structure  of 
the  stem,  is  especially  important  to  the  Geological  Botanist,  be- 
nauae  the  items  of  plants  are  often  the  only  parts  which  are  found 
preserved  in  a  fossil  state. 

f  The  occurrence  of  large  coniferous  trees  in  strata  of  the 
great  Coal  formation,  was  first  annouuced  in  Mr.  Witham's  Fossil 
Vegetables,  1831.  It  was  here  stated  that  tbe  higher  and  more 
complex  organizations  of  Conifers  exist  in  the  Coal  fields  of 
Edinburgh  and  Newcastle,  in  strata  which  till  lately  have  been 
supposed  to  contain  only  the  simpler  forms  of  vegetable  struc- 
ture. 

I  In  the  lower  region  of  tbe  Secondary  strata,  M.  Ad.  Brong- 
niart has  enumerated,  among  the  fossil  plants  of  the  New  red 
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merated  twenty  species  of  fossil  Coniferee  in 
strata  of  the  Tertiary  series.  Many  of  these  last 
approach  more  closely  to  existing  Genera  than 
those  in  the  Secondary  strata,  and  some  are  re- 
ferrible  to  them. 

It  has  been  further  shewn  by  Mr.  Nicol, 
(Edin.  New.  Phil.  Journal,  January,  1834)  that 
some  of  the  most  anci^it  fossil  Coniferse  may  be 
referred  to  tfa^  existing  genus  Pinus,  and  others 
to  that  of  Araucaria  ;  the  latter  of  these  compre- 
hends some  of  the  tallest  among  living  trees,  (see 
PI.  1,  Fig.  1)  and  is  best  known  in  the  Araucaria 
excelsa,  or  Norfolk  Island  Pine. 

These  discoveries  are  highly  important,  as 
they  afford  examples  among  the  earliest  remains 
of  vegetable  life,  of  identity  in  minute  details  of 
internal  organization,  between  the  most  ancient 


sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  fonr  iipecies  of  YoUzia,  a  new  genua  of 
Conifene,  having  near  affinities  to  the  Araacaria  and  Cunning- 
bamia.  Branches,  leaves,  and  cones  of  this  genus  are  most 
abundant  at  Sultz  les  Bains,  near  Strasburgh. 

Mr.  Witham  reckons  eight  species  of  Conifene  among  the 
fossil  woods  of  the  Lias ;  and  five  species,  of  which  four  are 
allied  to  the  existing  genus  Thuia,  occur  in  the  Oolite  formation 
of  Stoneslield.  (See  Ad.  Brongniart's  Prod,  page  200).  For 
figures  of  Cones  from  the  lias  and  Oreen-sand  near  Lyme 
Regis,  and  the  Inferior  oolite  of  North amptonih ire,  see  Lindley 
and  Button's  Fossil  Flora,  Plates  89,  135, 137. 

Dr.  Fitton  has  described  and  figured  two  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  cones,  one  from  Purbeck  ?  and  one  from  the  Hastings 
sand.  Geol.  Trans.  2nd  Series,  Vol.  iv.  PI.  22,  Figs.  9,  10.  p. 
181  and  230. 
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trees  of  the  primeval  forests  of  our  globe,  and 
some  of  the  largest  living  Coniferse.* 

The  structure  of  Araucarias  alone  has  been  as 
yet  identified  in  trees  from  the  Carboniferous 
series  of  Britain.t    That  of  ordinary  Pines  oc- 

*  The  tranBvene  section  of  any  coniferoue  wood  in  addition 
to  the  radiating  and  concentric  Unes  represented  PI.  56*,  Fig.  7, 
exhibits  under  the  microscope  a  system  of  reticulations  by  which 
Coniferae  are  distinguishable  from  other  plants,  llie  form  of 
these  reticulations  magnified  400  times  is  given  -in  PI.  66*,  Figs. 

2,  4,  6.  These  apertures  are  transverse  sections  of  the  same 
vessels,  which  are  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section  at  PI.  56*,  Pig. 
8,  cut  from  the  centre  towards  the  bark,  and  parallel  to  the  me- 
dullary rays.  These  vessels  exhibit  a  characteristic  and  beaatifol 
structure,  whereby  a  distinction  is  marked  between  true  Pines 
and  Araucarias.  In  such  a  section  the  small  and  uniform  longi- 
tudinal vessels,  (PI.  66*,  Fig.  8)  which  constitute  the  woody  fibre, 
present  at  intervals  a  remarkable  appearance  of  small,  nearly 
circular  figures  disposed  in  vertical  rows  (See  PI.  66*,  Figs.  1, 

3,  fi).  These  objects  under  the  name  of  glands  or  discs,  are  dif- 
ferently arranged  in  different  species ;  they  are  generally  circular, 
but  sometimes  elliptical,  and  when  near  each  other,  become  an- 
gular. Each  of  these  discs  has  near  its  centre  a  smaller  circular 
areola.  PI.  66',  Fig.  1,  represents  their  appearance  in  the  Pious 
strobuB  of  North  America. 

Id  some  Conifers,  the  discs  are  in  single  rows ;  in  others,  in 
double  as  well  as  single  rows,  e.  g.  in  Pinus  stiohus,  Pt.  66*, 
FIK-  1. 

Throughout  the  entire  genus  of  living  Pines,  when  double  raws 
of  discs  occnr  in  one  vessel,  the  discs  of  both  rows  are  placed 
side  by  side,  and  never  alternate,  and  tiie  number  of  the  rows  of 
discs  is  never  more  than  two. 

In  the  Araucarias  the  groups  of  discs  are  arranged  in  sin^e, 
double,  triple  and  sometimes  quadruple  rows,  see  PI.  66  ,  Fig. 
3. 6.  They  are  much  smaller  than  those  in  the  true  Pines,  scaicely 
half  their  size,  and  in  the  double  rows  they  always  allemale  with 
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curs  in  wood  from  the  Coal  formation  oi 
Scotia  and  New  Holland. 

The  same  ordinary  structure  of  Pines 
minates  in  the  fossil  wood  of  the  Lias  at  W 
trunks  of  Araucarias  also  are  found  there 
same  Lias ;  and  branches,  with  the  leavi 
adhering  to  them,  in  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Re@ 

Professor  Lindley  justly  remarks  that  i 
important  fact,  that  at  the  period  of  the  c 
of  the  Lias,  the  vegetation  was  similar  to  i 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  not  alone  i 
single  fact  of  the  presence  of  Cycadeee,  bi 
the  Pines  were  also  of  the  nature  of  8 
now  found  only  to  the  south  of  the  Equate 
each  otliei,  and  are  Bometimes  circular,  but  mostly  pc 
Mr.  Nicol  has  counted  a  row  of  not  less  than  fifty  di 
length  of  the  twentieth  pait  of  an  inch,  the  diameter  of  e 
not  exceeding  the  thousandth  part  of  ao  inch;  but  * 
smallest  of  these  are  of  enormous  size,  when  compared 
fibres  of  the  partitions  bounding  the  vessels  in  which  the 
.  t  A  trunk  of  Araucaria  forty-seven  feet  long  was  I 
Cragleith  Quarry  near  Edinburgh,  1830.  (See  Witham 
Vegetables,  1833,  PI.  5).  Another,  three  feet  in  diami 
more  than  twenty-four  feet  long,  was  discovered  in  t 
quarries  in  1833.  (See  Nicol  on  Fossil  Coniferte,  Edin.  N 
Journal,  Jan.  1834).  The  longitudinal  sections  of  this ' 
hibit,  like  the  recent  Araucaria  excelsa,  small  polygon: 
arranged  in  double,  and  triple  and  quadruple  rows  wi 
longitudinal  vessels ;  so  also  does  a  similar  section  from 
field  of  New  Holland. 

:  See  Lindley  and  Mutton's  Fossil  Flora,  PI.  86. 
cone  referrible  to  Conifers,  and  possibly  to  the  genus  Ai 
from  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis,  is  represented  at  Plate  8 
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the  four  recent  species  of  Araucaria  at  present 
known,  one  is  found  on  the  east  coast  of  New 
Holland,  another  in  Norfolk  Island,  a  third  in 
Brazil,  and  the  fourth  in  Chili.  (Fobs.  Flora, 
vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 

Whatever  result  may  follow  from  future  inves- 
tigations, our  present  in&rmation  shows  that  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  fossil  Conifene,  which 
have  heen  as  yet  sufficiently  examined  from  the 
Coal  formation  and  the  Lias,  are  referrible  either 
to  the  genus  Pinus,  or  Araucaria,*  and  that  both 
these  modifications  of  the  existing  Family  of 
Coniferee  date  their  commencement  from  that 
very  ancient  period,  when  the  Carboniferous  strata 
of  the  Transition  formation  were  deposited. 

*  Mr.  Nicol  Bt&teB  that  in  foiul  woods  from  the  Whitby  Lias, 
whea  coaceotric  layen  are  distinctly  marked  on  their  transrerae 
section,  (PI.  56",  Fig.  2,  a,  a.)  the  longitudinal  sections  have 
also  the  structure  of  Pinus  (PI,  56",  Fig.  1.);  but  when  the  trana- 
verse  sectjon  exhibits  no  distinct  annual  kyera,  (PI.  56*,  Fig. 
4.)  or  has  them  but  slightly  indicated,  (PI.  56*.  Fig.  6.  a)  the  Iob- 
gitudinat  section  has  the  characters  of  Araucaria.  (PI.  56*,  Fig. 
3,  5.)  So  also  those  Conifera  of  the  great  Coal  formation  of 
Edinbui^h  and  Newcastle,  which  exhibit  the  structure  of  Arau- 
caria in  their  longitudinal  section,  have  no  distinct  concentric 
layers;  whilst  in  the  fossil  Conifers  from  the  New  Holland  and 
Nova  Scotia  Coal  field,  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections 
agree  with  those  of  the  recent  tribe  of  Pinus. 

Mr.  Witham  also  obserres  that  the  Coniferte  of  the  Coal  for- 
mation, and  mountain  limestone  group,  have  few  and  slight 
appearances  of  the  concentric  lines,  by  which  the  annual  layers 
of  the  wood  are  separated,  which  is  also  frequently  the  case  with 
the  Trees  of  our  present  tropical  regions,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance conjectures  Uiat,  at  the  epochs  of  these  formations,  the 
changes  of  season,  as  (o  temperature  at  least  were  not  abrupt. 
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Fragments  of  trunks  of  Coniferous  wood,  and 
occasionally  leaves  and  cones  occur  through  all 
stages  of  the  Oolite  formation,  from  the  Lias  to 
the  Portland  stone.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
the  Portland  stone,  we  find  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  forest,  in  which  are  preserved  lai^e  pros- 
trate silicified  trunks,  and  silicified  stumps  of 
ConifeiK,  having  their  roots  still  fixed  in  the 
black  vegetable  mould  in  which  they  grew. 
Fragments  of  coniferous  wood  are  also  fi%quent 
throughout  the  Wealden  and  Green-sand  forma- 
tions, and  occur  occasionally  in  Chalk.* 

It  appears  that  the  Coniferee  are  common  to 
fossiliferous  strata  of  all  periods ;  they  are  least 
abundant  in  the  Transition  series,  more  numerous 
in  the  Secondary,  and  most  fi%quent  in  the  Ter- 
tiary series.  Hence  we  learn  that  there  has  been 
no  time  since  the  commencement  of  terrestrial 
vegetation  on  the  surface  of  our  Globe,  in  which 
large  Coniferous  trees  did  not  exist ;  but  our  pre- 
sent evidence  is  insufficient,  to  ascertain  with  ac- 
curacy the  proportions  they  bore  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  other  families  of  plants,  in  each  of 
the  successive  geol(^cal  epochs,  which  are  thus 
connected  with  our  own,  by  a  new  and  beautiful 
series  of  links,  derived  from  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tribes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

'  There  is  in  the  Oxford  Huseum  a  fragment  of  silicified  coni- 
ferous wood,  perforated  by  Teredines,  found  by  Rev,  Dr.  FausseU, 
in  a  ehalk  Aint  at  Lower  Hardres,  near  Canterbury. 
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SECTION  III. 

VEGETABLES  IN  STRATA  OF  THE  SECONDARY 
SERIES.* 

Fossil  Cycadeee. 

The  Flora  of  the  Secondary  Series  t  prea^its 
characters  of  an  intermediate  kind  between  the 
Insular  regetation  of  the  Transition  series,  and 
the  Continoital  Flora  of  the  Tertiary  formations. 
Its  predominating  feature  consists  in  the  abun- 
dant presence  of  Cycadeae,  (see  PI.  1,  Figs.  33, 
34,  35,)  together  with  Coniferse,^  and  Fems.§ 
(See  PI.  I.  Figs.  37,  38,  39.) 

•  See  PI.  1 ,  Figs.  31  to  39. 

t  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  in  hJs  arrangemetit  of  fosail  plants,  has 
formed  a  diatinct  group  out  of  the  few  species  which  hav<e  been 
found  in  the  Red-sandstone  fonnation  (Gres  bigarri)  immediately 
above  the  Coal.  In  our  dirision  of  the  strata,  tliis  Red-sandstone 
is  included,  as  an  inferior  member,  in  the  Secondary  seiies.  Five 
Algte,  three  Catamites,  five  Ferns,  and  five  Coniferee,  two  Uliacese, 
and  three  uncertain  Monocotyledonous  plants  form  tbe  entire 
amount  of  species  which  he  enumerates  in  this  small  Flora. 

See  also  Jteger  uber  die  Pflanzeavereteinerungen  in  dero  Bau- 
sandstein  von  Stuttgart,  1827. 

[  We  again  refer  to  Witham's  Account  of  Conifene  from  the 
Lias,  in  his  observations  on  Fossil  Vegetables,  1833. 

§  A  very  interesting  account,  accompanied  by  figures,  shewing 
the  internal  structure  of  the  stems  of  fossil  arborescent  Fenis  of 
the  Secondary  period,  is  given  in  Cotta's  Dendrolithen,  Dresden, 
1832:  these  appear  to  be  chiefly  from  the  New  red  s 
of  Chemnitz  near  Dresden. 
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M.  Ad.  BroDgniart  enumerates  about  seventy 
species  of  land  plants  in  the  Secondary  forma- 
tions, (from  the  Keuper  to  the  Chalk  inclusive ;) 
one  half  of  these  are  Cooifeaw  and  Cycadese, 
and  of  this  half,  twenty-nine  are  Cycades ;  the 
remaining  hidf  are  chiefly  vascular  Cryptc^- 
miffi,  viz.  Ferns,  Equisetaceee,  and  Lycopodia- 
ceee.  In  our  actual  vegetation,  Coniferse  and 
Cycadese  scarcely  compose  a  three  hundredth 
part* 

The  family  of  Cycadeas  comprehends  only  two 
living  Genera ;  viz.  Cycas,  (PI.  58.)  and  Zamia. 
(PI.  59.)  There  are  five  known  living  Species  of 
Cycas  and  about  seventeen  of  Zamia.  Not  a 
single  species  of  the  Cycadese  grows  at  the  present 
time  in  Eurofw ;  their  principal  localides  are 
parts  of  equinoctial  America,  the  West  Indies, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar,  India, 
the  Molucca  Islands,  Japan,  China,  and  New 
Holland. 

Four  or  five  genera,  and  twenty-nine  species  of 
Cycadeae,  occur  in  the  fossil  Flora  of  the  Secon- 
dary period,  but  remains  of  this  family  are  very 

*  The  fouil  vegetables  in  the  Secondary  series,  although  they 
present  many  kinds  of  lignite,  very  rarely  fonn  beds  of  valuable 
Coal.  The  imperfect  coal  of  the  Cleveland  Moorlands  neat 
Whitby,  and  of  Brora  in  Sutherland,  belong  to  the  inferior  re- 
gion of  the  Oolite  formation.  So  also  does  the  bituminous  coal 
of  Biickeberg  near  Minden,  in  Westphalia. 

The  coal  of  Hoer  in  Scania  is  either  in  the  Wealden  formation, 
or.in  the  Green-sand  {Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.  tora.  iv.  p.  200). 
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rare  in  strata  of  the  Tranaition,  and  Tertiary 
aerira.t 

The  Cycades  form  a  beautiful  family  of  plants 
whose  external  habit  resembles  that  of  Palms, 
whilst  their  internal  structure  approximates  in 
several  essential  characters  to  that  of  ConiferBe. 
In  a  third  respect,  (viz.  the  Gyrate  Vernation,  or 
mode  in  which  the  leaves  are  curled  up  at  their 

t  1  leant  by  letter  from  Count  Sternbei^,  (Aug.  1635.)  that 
he  haa  found  Cjcadete  and  Zaniit«s  in  the  Coal  formation  of 
Bohemia,  of  which  he  will  publidi  fibres  in  the  7th  and  8th 
Cahiei  of  his  Flore  du  Monde  prtmitif.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
firat  example  of  the  recognition  of  ptanta  of  this  family  in  strata 
of  the  Carboniferous  series. 

Daring  a  recent  visit  to  the  estensive  and  admirably  arranged 
geological  collection  in  the  Museum  at  Strasboui^,  I  was  in- 
formed by  M.  Voltz  that  the  st«m  of  a  Cycadites  in  that  Museum, 
described  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart  as  a  Mantellia,  from  the  Mus- 
chelkalk  of  Luneville,  is  derived  from  the  Lias  near  that  Town. 
M.  Voltz  knows  no  example  of  any  Cycadites  from  the  Muschel- 
kalk.  Stems  and  leaves  of  Cycadese  occur  also  in  the  Lias  at 
Lyme  Regis.     (Lind.  Foss.  PI.  PI.  143.) 

The  most  abundant  deposit  of  fossil  leaves  of  Cycadeee  ia 
England,  is  in  the  Oolitic  formation  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
between  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  (See  Phillips'  Illuatrations  of 
the  Geology  of  Yorkshire.)  Leaves  of  this  family  occur  also  in 
the  Oolitic  slate  of  ^tonesfield.  Lindley  and  Hutton,  Foss.  Flora, 
PI.  172.  175. 

In  IJndley  and  Mutton's  Fossil  Flora,  PI.  136,  Figures  are 
given  of  Cones  which  he  refers  to  the  genus  Zamia,  from  the  sand- 
stone of  the  Wealden  formation  at  Yaverland  on  the  South  coast 
of  the  L  of  Wight. 

M.  Ad.  Brongoiart  has  established  a  new  fossil  genus  Ifilsonia, 
in  the  family  of  Cycadese,  which  oocura  at  Hoer  in  Scania,  in 
strata,  either  of  the  Wealden  or  Green-sand  formation ;  and  an* 
other  genus,  Pteropht/llum,  which  is  found  from  the  New  red 
■and-ftone  upwards  to  the  Wealden  formation. 
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points  within  the  bude),  they  resemble  Ferns. 
(See  PI.  1.  F.  33,34,  35,  and  PI.  58,  59.) 
.  I  shall  select  the  family  of  Cycadeffi  from  the 
Fossil  Flora  of  the  Secondary  period,  and  shall 
enter  into  some  details  respecting  its  organization, 
with  avievofshowing  an  example  of  the  method 
of  analysis,  by  which  Geolf^ists  are  enabled  to 
arrive  at  information  as  to  the  structure  and 
economy  of  extinct  species  of  fossil  v^etables, 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  conclusions  they 
are  enabled  to  establish.  Those  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  recent  progress  of  v^etable  Phy- 
siology will  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  micros- 
copic investigations,  which  enable  us  to  identify 
the  structure  of  v^etables  of  such  remote  anti- 
quity, with  that  nhich  prevails  in  the  oi^aniza- 
tiou  of  living  species. 

The  physiological  discoveries  that  have  lately 
been  made  with  respect  to  living  species  of  Cy- 
cadese,  have  shown  them  to  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Co- 
niferse,  to  each  of  which  they  bear  certain  points 
of  resemblance ;  and  hence  a  peculiar  intere^ 
attends  the  recognition  of  similar  structures  in 
fossil  plants,  referrible  to  a  family  whose  charac- 
ters are  so  remarkable. 

The  figure  of  a  Cycas  revoluta  (PI.  58,)*  re- 
presents the  form  and  habit  of  plants  belonging 
to  this  beautiful  genus.   In  the  magnificent  crown 

•  Dnwn  from  a  Plant  in  Ii>rd  Grenville'g  Congervatory  at 
Drapmore  in  1832. 
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of  gracefttl  foliage  surrouDding  the  summit  of  a 
simple  cylindrical  trunk,  it  resembles  a  Palm. 
The  trunk  in  the  genus  Cycas,  is  usually  long. 
That  of  C.  circioalis  rises  to  30  feet.*  In  the 
genus  Zamia  it  is  commonly  short. 

Our  figure  of  a  Zamia  pungens,t  (PI.  59,) 
shews  the  mode  of  inflorescence  in  this  Genus, 
by  a  single  cone,  rising  like  a  Pine  Apple,  de- 
priTed  of  its  foliaceous  top,  irom  within  the 
crown  of  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the  stem. 

The  trunk  of  the  Cycadese  has  no  true  baik, 
but  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  case,  composed  of 
persistent  scales  which  have  formed  the  bases  of 
.  fallen  leaves ;  these,  together  with  other  abortive 
scales,  constitute  a  compact  covering  that  sup- 
plies the  place  of  bark.     (See  PI.  58  and  59.) 

In  the  Greol.  Tnms.  of  London  (vol.  iv.  part  1. 
New  Series)  I  have  published,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  silicified  fossil  trunks 
of  Cycadeee  are  found  in  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
immediately  above  the  surface  of  the  Portland 
stone,  and  below  the  Purbeck  stone.  They  are 
lodged  in  the  same  beds  of  black  mould  in  which 
they  grew,  and  are  accompanied  by  prostrate 

*  In  Cnrtii's  Botanical  Magazine,  1828,  PI.  2826,  Dr.  Hooker 
has  published  an  EngraviDg  of  a  Cycaa  circinalis  which  in  1827 
flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh.  See  PI.  1. 
Fig.  33. 

i  Copied  from  an  engTaviog  published  by  Mr.  Lambert,  of  a 
plant  that  bore  fruit  at  Walton  onThamei  in  the  conaerratory  of 
Lady  Tatriterville,  1832. 
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trunks  of  large  coaiferous  trees,  converted  to 
flint,  and  by  stumps  of  these  trees  standing  erect 
with  their  roots  still  fixed  in  their  native  soil. 
(See  PI.  57,  Fig.  1.)* 

PI.  57,  Fig.  3,  exhibits  similar  stumps  of  trees 
rooted  in  th^ir  native  mould,  in  the  Cliff  imme- 
diately east  of  Lulworth  Cove.  Here  the  strata 
have  been  elevated  nearly  to  an  angle  of  45°, 
and  the  stumps  still  retain  the  unnatural  inclina- 
tion into  which  they  have  been  thrown  by  this 
elevation. 

The  facts  represented  in  these  three  last  figures 
are  iuUy  described  and  explained  in  the  paper 
above  referred  to;  they  prove  that  plants  be- 
longing to  a  &mily  that  is  now  confined  to  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  were  at  a  former 
period,  natives  of  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land.t 

•  The  sketch,  PI.  57,  Fig.  2,  represents  a  triple  aeries  of  cir- 
cular undulaUoos,  marked  in  the  atone,  which  surrounds  a  siogle 
Stump,  rooted  id  the  dirt-bed  in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  This  very 
curious  disposition  has  apparently  resulted  from  undulations, 
produced  by  winds,  blowing  at  different  timea  in  different  di- 
rections on  the  surface  of  the  ahallow  fresh  water,  from  the  sedi- 
ments of  which  the  matter  of  this  stratum  was  supplied,  while  the 
top  of  this  stem  stood  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  See  Geol. 
Trans.  Lond.  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  17, 

t  The  atructure  of  this  diitrict  affords  also  a  good  example 
of  the  proofs  which  Geology  discloses,  of  alternate  elevations  and 
tubmersiona  of  the  strata,  sometimes  gradually,  and  sometimes 
violently,  during  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  our  planet. 

First.  We  have  evidence  of  the  rise  of  the  Portland  stone,  till 
it  reached  the  surface  of  the  sea  wherein  it  was  formed. 

Secondly.  This  surface  became  for.a  time,  dry  land,  covered  by 
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As  no  leaves  hare  yet  been  found  with  the 
fossil  CycadeiB  under  considcaratton,  we  are  li- 
mited to  the  structure  of  their  trunk  and  scales, 
in  our  search  for  their  distinguishing  characters. 

I  have  elsewhere  (Greol.  Trans.  London,  N.  S. 
vol.  ii.  part  iii.  1828)  instituted  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  internal  structure  of  two  species  of 
these  fossil  trunks,  and  that  of  the  trunks  of  a 
recent  Zamia  and  recent  Cycas.* 

a  temporary  forest,  duriag  an  interva]  which  is  indicated  by  the 
thicknew  of  a  bed  of  black  mould,  called  the  Dirt  bed,  and  by 
tbe  rings  of  annual  growth  in  large  petrified  trunks  of  prostrate 
trees,  whose  roots  had  grown  in  this  mould. 

Thirdly.  We  find  this  forest  to  hare  been  gradually  submerged, 
first  beneath  tbe  waters  of  a  freshwater  lake,  next  of  an  estuary, 
and  afterwards  beneath  those  of  a  deep  sea,  in  which  Ctetaceous 
and  Tertiary  strata  were  deposited,  more  than  2000  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

Fourthly.  The  whole  of  these  strata  have  been  elevated  by  sub- 
terranean violence,  into  their  actual  position  in  the  hills  of  Dor- 
setshire. 

We  arrive  at  similar  conclusions,  as  to  the  alternate  elevation 
and  depreswons  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  the  erect  posi- 
tion of  the  stems  of  Calamites,  in  sandstone  of  the  tower  Oothe 
formation  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Yorkshire.  (See  Murchison. 
Proceedings  of  Geol.  Society  of  London,  page  391.) 

*  M.  Ad.  Brongniart  has  referred  these  two  fossil  species  to  a 
new  genus,  by  the  name  of  Hantellia  nidiformis  and  Mantellia 
cylindrica;  in  my  paper,  just  quoted,  I  applied  to  them  the  pro- 
visional name  of  Cycadeoidea  megalophylla  and  Cycadeoidea 
microphylla ;  but  Mr.  Brown  is  of  opinion,  that  until  sufficient 
reasons  are  assigned  for  separating  them  from  the  genus  Cycas 
or  Zamia,  the  provisional  name  of  Cycadites  is  more  appropriate, 
as  expressing  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  name  Mantellia  is  already  applied  by  Paridnson  (In- 
troduction to  Fossil  Org.  Rem.  p.  53)  to  a  genus  of  Zoophytes, 
which  is  figured  in  Goldfuss,  T.  vi.  p.  14. 
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I  mast  refer  to  the  memoir,  in  which  these 
sections  are  described,  for  speciiic  details  as  to 
the  varied  proportions  and  numerical  distribu- 
tion of  these  concentric  circles  of  laminated  wood 
and  cellular  tissue,  in  the  trunks  of  living  and 
fossil  species  of  Cycadese.* 

A  strict  correspondence  is  also  exhibited  in 

*  Plates  60,  Fig.  1,  and  61,  Fig.  1,  rei»«8ent  very  perfect 
■pecimens  of  fouil  Cycadites  from  Portland,  now  in  the  Oxford 
Museum ;  both  having  the  important  character  of  Buda  pro- 
trading  from  the  Axilla  of  the  leaf  stalks. 

The  section  given  in  PI.  59,  Fig.  2,  of  the  trunk  of  a  recent 
Zamia  hoirida,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  displays  a  structure 
similar  to  that  in  the  section  of  the  fossil  Cycadites  megalophyllus 
from  the  Isle  of  Portland ;  (FI.  60,  Fig.  S)  each  presents  a  single 
circle  of  radiating  lamince  of  woody  fibre,  6,  placed  between  a 
central  mass  of  cellular  tissue.  A,  and  an  exterior  circle  of  the 
same  tissue,  C.  Around  the  trunk,  thus  constituted  of  three 
parts,  is  placed  a  case  or  false  bark,  D,  composed  of  the  persis- 
tent bases  of  fallen  leaves,  and  of  abortive  sgalee.  The  continu- 
ation  of  the  same  Aructure  is  seen  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  PI. 
60.  Fig.  I,  A.  B.  C.  D. 

The  Cycadites  microphytlus,  PI.  61,  Fig.  1,  affords  a  similar 
approach  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  stem  in  the  recent 
Cycas.  The  summit  of  this  fossil  exhibits  a  central  mass  of  cel- 
lular tissue  (A),  surrounded  by  two  circles  of  radiating  woody 
plates,  B.  b.,  between  these  laminated  circles,  is  a  narrow  circle 
of  cellular  tissue,  whilst  a  broader  circle  of  similar  cellular  tissue 
(C)  is  placed  between  the  exterior  laminated  circle,  (b)  and  (he 
leaf  scales  (D).  This  alleroation  of  radiating  circles  of  wood 
with  circles  of  cellular  tissue,  is  similar  to  the  two  laminated 
circles  near  the  base  of  a  young  stem  of  Cycas  revoluta,  (PI. 
59,  Fig,  3.)  This  section  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Brown 
early  in  1828,  to  confirm  the  analogy  which  had  been  suggested 
from  the  external  surface,  between  these  fossils,  and  the  recent 
Cycades;  and  is  figured  in  Geol.  Trans.  N.  3.  vol.  ii.  PI,  46. 

G.  K  E 
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the  intemid  structure  of  the  scales,  or  bases 
of  leaf  stalks  surrounding  the  trunks  of  oar  foesil 
Cycadites,  with  that  of  the  correspondiDg  scales 
in  the  recent  species* 

*  Iq  pi.  61,  Figfl.  2,  3,  repretent  two  vertical  sectioDi  of  a 
Cycadites  tnicrophyllua  from  Portland,  converted  to  Chalcedony, 
These  slices  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  trunk,  and  intersect 
transreraely  the  persistent  bases  of  the  Petioles  or  Leaf-stalks. 
In  each  rhomboidal  Petiole,  we  see  the  remains  of  three  systems 
of  vegetable  structure,  of  which  magnified  representations  are 
given  PI.  62,  Fig.  1,2,3.  We  have,  first,  the  principal  mass  of 
cellular  tissue  (f) ;  secondly,  sections  of  gum  vessels  (h)  irregu- 
larly dispersed  through  this  cellular  tissue;  thirdly,  bundles 
of  vessels,  (c),  placed  in  a  somewhat  rhomboidal  form,  parallel 
to,  and  a  little  within,  the  integument  of  each  petiole.  These 
bundles  of  vessels  are  composed  of  vascular  woody  fibres  proceed- 
ing from  the  trunk  of  the  plant  towards  the  leaf.  See  magnified 
section  of  one  bundle  at  PI.  62,  Fig.  3,  c'. 

A  similar  arrangement  of  nearly  all  these  parts  exists  in  the 
transverse  section  of  the  leaf  stalks  of  recent  Cycadeee.  In  Cycas 
circinalis,  and  C.  rfivoluta,  and  Zarnia  furfuracea,  the  bundles 
of  vessels  are  placed  as  in  our  fossil,  nearly  parallel  to  the  inte- 
gument. In  Zamia  spiralis,  and  Z.  horrida,  their  di^>osition 
within  the  Petiole,  is  less  regular,  but  the  internal  strui^ture  of 
each  bundle  is  nearly  the  same.  In  PI.  62,  Fig.  A  shews  the 
place  of  these  bundles  of  vessels  in  a  transverse  section  of  the 
leaf  stalk  of  Zamia  spiralis  ;  Fig.  A.  c'.  is  the  magnified  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  bundles  in  this  section ;  Fig.  B.  c"  is  the  mag- 
nified transverse  section  of  a  similar  bundle  of  vessels  in  the 
petiole  of  Zamia  horrida.  In  this  species  the  vascular  fibres 
are  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  in  Z.  spiralis,  and  the  opake 
lines  less  distinct  Both  In  recent  and  fossil  Cycades  the  com- 
ponent vascular  fibres  of  these  bundles  are  in  rows  approximated 
■o  closely  to  each  other,  that  their  compressed  edges  give  an 
appearance  of  opake  lines  between  the  rows  of  vascular  fibres, 
(see  PI.  62,  Fig.  1,  o'.  Fig.  B,  c".  and  Fig.  3,  c'.)   These  bundle* 
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Mode  of  increase  by  Suds  the  same  in  recent 
and  fossil  Cifcade<B. 

The  CycOfi  reroluta  figured  in  PI.  58*  poe- 
sesBes  a  peculiar  interest  in  relation  to  bo^  onr 

of  vessels  seem  to  partake  of  the  laminated  dispositioji  of  the 
woody  circle  within  the  trunk. ' 

An  agreement  is  found  also  in  the  longitudinal  iections  of 
the  Petioles  of  recent  and  fouil  Cycaden,  PI.  62,  Fig.  1,  is 
the  longitudinal  section  of  part  of  the  baie  of  a  Petiole  of  Zamia 
spiralis,  magnified  to  twice  the  natural  siie.  It  is  made  vp  of 
celhilar  tisene,  (f),  interspersed  with  gum  veuela,  and  with  long 
bundles  of  vaacular  fibres,  (c)  proceeding  from  the  trunk  towards 
the  leaf.  On  the  lower  integument,  (b')  is  a  dense  Coating  of 
minute  curling  filauieDti  of  down  or  cotton,  (a)  which  being  re- 
peated on  each  scale,  renders  the  congeries  of  scales  surrounding 
the  trunk,  iraperrions  to  air  and  moisture. 

A  similar  disposition  is  seen  in  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 
fossil  Petiole  of  Cycadites  microphyllus  repreaented  at  Pt.  62,  Fig. 
2,  and  magnified  four  times.  At  f,  we  hare  cellular  tissue  inter- 
spersed with  gum  ressels,  h.  Beneath  c,  are  longitudinal  bun- 
dles of  vessels  ;  at  b,  is  the  int«gument ;  at  a,  a  most  beautiful 
petrifaction  of  the  curling  filaments  of  down  or  cotton,  proceed- 
ing from  the  surface  of  this  integnnient. 

In  the  vasoalar  butidles  witfain  the  fossil  Petioles,  (c)  Mr. 
Brown  has  rect^ized  the  presence  of  spiral,  or  scakriform  vessels 
(Vasa  scalariformia)  such  as  are  found  in  the  Petidles  of  recent 
Cycaden  ;  he  has  also  detected  similar  vernets,  in  the  laminated 
circle  within  the  trunk  of  the  fonil  Buds  next  to  be  described. 
The  existence  of  vessels  with  discs  peculiar  to  recent  Cycadeie 
and  Conifers,  sach  as  have  bees  described  in  ^leaking  of  fossil 
Conifem,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

•  Ttift  plant  had  been  living  many  years,  in  Lord  Grenville** 
conservatory  at  Drapmore.  In  the  autumn  of  1827,  the  estemal 
part  of  the  scales  was  cut  away  to  get  rid  of  insects  :  in  the  fol' 
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fossil  species,  in  consequence  of  its  protruding  a 
aeries  of  bads  from  the  axillee  of  many  of  the 
scales  around  its  trunk.  These  buds  explain 
analogous  appearances  at  the  axillee  of  many 
fossil  scales  on  Cycadites  m^alophyllus,  and  Cy- 
cadites  microphyllus,  (see  PI.  60,  F^.  1,  and  PI. 
HI ,  Fig.  1,)  and  form  an  important  point  of  agree- 
ment 4n  the  Physiology  of  the  living  and  fossil 
CycadesB.* 

lowing  ipring  the  budsb^an  to  protrude.  Similar  buds  appeared 
also  in  the  same  conservatory  on  a  plant  or  the  Zamia  spiralis 
from  New  Holland.  In  vol.  vi.  p.  £01 ,  Horticult.  Trans.  leaves 
are  stated  to  have  protruded  from  the  scales  of  a  decayed  trunk 
of  Zamia  horrida  in  a  conservatory  at  Peteraburgh. 

1  learn  from  Professor  Henslow,  that  the  trunk  of  a  Cycaare* 
voluta,  which  in  1S30  produced  a  Cone  loaded  with  ripe  dnip», 
in  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  hothouse  at  Wentworth,  threw  out  a  number 
of  buds,  from  the  azillee  of  the  leaf-scales  soon  after  the  Cone 
was  cut  off  from  its  summit.  In  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  tab.  39,  is 
a  figure  of  a  similar  cone  which  bore  fruit  at  Faraham  Castle, 
1799. 

It  is  stated  in  Miller's  Giardener's  Dictionary,  that  the  Cycas 
revoluta  was  introduced  into  England  about  1758,  by  Ci^rtaiii 
Hutchinson ;  his  ship  was  attacked,  and  the  head  of  the  plant 
■hot  off,  but  the  stem  being  preserved,  threw  out  several  new 
beads,  which  were  taken  off,  and  |Hoduced  as  many  plants. 

*  In  the  fowil  trunk  of  Cycadites  microphyllus,  PI.  61,  Fig.  1, 
weaee  fourteen  Buds  protruding  from  the  azillte  of  the  leaf  stalks. 
Bad  in  PI.  60,  F^.  I ,  we  have  diree  Buds  in  a  similar  position  in 
Cycadites  megalophyllus. 

In  PI.  61,  Figs.  3,  3,  exhibit  transverse  sections  of  three  Buds 
of  Cycadites  microphyliua.  The  section  of  the  uppermost  bud. 
Fig.  3,  g,  passes  only  through  the  leaf  stalks  near  its  crown. 
The  section  of  the  bud,  Fig.  3,  'd,  being  lower  down  in  the  em- 
tnyo  trunk,  exhibits  a  double  woody  circle,  arranged  in  radiating 
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Thus,  we  see  that  our  fossil  Cycadites  are 
closely  allied  by  many  remarkable  characters 
of  structure,  to  existing  Cycadeee. 

1 .  By  the  internal  structure  of  the  trunk,  con- 
taining a  radiating  circle,  or  circles,  of  woody 
fibre,  embedded  in  cellular  tissue.  2.  By  the 
structure  of  their  outer  case,  composed  of  persis- 
tent bases  of  petioles,  in  place  of  a  bark ;  and  by 
all  the  minute  details  in  the  internal  organization 
of  each  Petiole.  3.  By  their  mode  of  increase  by 
Buds  protruded  from  germs  in  the  Axillae  of  the 
Petioles. 

However  remote  may  have  been  the  time  when 

plates,  reflembling  the  double  woody  circle  iii  the  mature  truck, 
PI.  61,  I,  B,  b.  But  in  PI.  61,  Fig.  3,  the  laminated  circle 
within  the  embryo  trunk  near  d,  is  less  distinctly  double,  as 
might  be  expected  in  so  young  a  state. 

At  PI.  62,  Fig.  3,  d,  and  d',  we  see  magnified  repreKctations 
of  aportion  of  the  embryo  circle  within  the  Bud,  PI.  61.  Fig.  3,  'd. 
These  woody  circles  within  the  buds,  are  placed  between  an 
exterior  circle  of  cellular  tissne,  interspersed  with  gum  vessels, 
and  a  central  mass  of  the  same  tissue,  as  in  the  mature  stems. 

On  the  right  of  the  lower  bud,  PI.  61,  Fig.  3,  above  b,  and  in 
the  magnified  representation  of  the  same  at  PI.  62,  Fig.  3,  e,  we 
have  portions  of  a  small,  imperfect  laminated  circle.  Similar  im- 
perfect circles  occur  also  near  the  margin  of  the  sections,  PI,  61 , 
Figa,  2,  3,  at  t,  e,  e";  theM  may  be  imperfectly  developed 
Buds,  crowded  like  the  small  Buds  near  the  base  of  the 
living  Cycas,  PI.  58 :  or  they  may  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  bundles  of  veuels,  in  the  Bases  of  leaves,  fcvced 
together  by  pressure,  connected  with  a  diminution  or  decay  of 
their  cellular  substance.  The  normal  position  of  these  bundles 
of  vessels  is  seen  magnified  in  PI.  62.  Fig.  3.  c.  and  in  nearly 
all  the  Sections  of  Bases  of  petioles  in  PL  61.  Fig.  2. 
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these  Prototypee  of  the  family  of  Cycadese 
oeawd  to  exist,  the  feet  of  their  containing  so 
many  combinations  of  peculiarities  identical  with 
those  of  existing  Cycadete,  connects  these  an- 
cient urangements  in  the  Physiology  of  fosul 
Botany,  with  those  which  now  characterize 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  among 
existing  plants.  In  virtue  of  these  peculiar 
structures,  the  living  Cycadeee  form  an  im- 
portant link,  which  no  other  Tribe  of  plants 
supplies,  connecting  the  great  family  of  Goniferee, 
with  the  families  of  Palms  and  Ferns,  and  thus 
lill  up  a  blank,  which  would  otherwise  have 
separated  these  three  great  natural  divisions  of 
dicotyledonous,  monocotyledonous,  and  acotyle- 
donous  plants. 

The  full  development  of  this  link  in  the  Se- 
condary periods  of  Geological  history,  affords  an 
important  evidence  of  the  Uniformity  of  Design 
which  now  pervades,  and  ever  has  pervaded,  all 
the  laws  of  vegetable  life. 

Facts  like  these  are  inestimably  precious  to 
the  Natural  Theologian  ;  for  they  identiiy,  as  it 
were,  die  Artificer,  by  details  of  manipulation 
throughout  his  work.  They  appeal  to  the  Phy- 
siologist, in  language  more  commanding  than 
human  Eloquence ;  the  voice  of  very  rtocks  and 
stones,  that  have  been  buried  for  countless  ages 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth,  proclaiming 
the  universal  agency  of  One  ^-directing,  all- 
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sustaiaing  Creator,  in  whose  Will  and  Pow^, 
theae  harmonious  syst^ns  originated,  and  by 
whose  Universal  Ptovidence,  they  are,  and  have 
at  all  times  been,  maintained. 


Fossil  Pandanets. 

The  Pandaneee,  or  Screw-Pines,  form  a  mono- 
cotyledoDous  family  which  now  grows  only  in 
the  warmer  zones,  and  chiefly  within  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  sea ;  they  abound  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Their  aspect  is  that  of  gigantic  Pine  apple 
plants  having  arborescent  stems.  (See  PI.  63, 
Fig.  1.) 

This  family  of  Plants  seems  destined,  like  the 
Cocoa  nut  Palm,  to  be  among  the  first  vegetable 
Colonists  of  new  lands  just  emerging  from  the 
ocean ;  they  are  found  together  almost  universally 
by  navigators  on  the  rising  Coral  islands  of  tro- 
pical seas.  We  have  just  been  considering  the 
history  of  the  fossil  stems  of  Cycadese  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland,  from  which  we  leam  that  Plants  of 
that  now  Extra-european  family  were  natives  of 
Britain,  during  the  period  of  the  Oolite  formation. 
The  unique  and  beautiful  fossil  fruit  represented 
in  our  figures  (Plate  63,  Figs.  2,  3,  4,)  affords 
probable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  anothec 
tropical  family  nearly  allied  to  the  Pandaneee  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  great  Oolitic  Beries  in 
the  Secondary  fonnationa.* 

In  structure  this  fossil  Fruit  approaches  nearer 
to  Pandanus  than  to  any  other  living  plant, 
and  viewing  the  peculiarities  of  the  fruit  of  Pan- 
danete.t  in  connection  with  the  office  assigned 

*  This  fouil  was  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Page,  ot  Bishport 
near  Bristol,  in  the  lower  region  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  formation 
on  the  E.  of  Channouth,  Dorset,  and  ia  now  in  the  Oxford 
Museum.  The  size  of  this  Fruit  is  that  of  a  large  orange,  its  atuface 
IB  occupied  by  a  stellated  covering  or  Epjcarpium,  composed  of 
hexagonal  Tubercles,  forming  the  summits  of  cells,  which  occupy 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  fruit.  (Figs.  2,  a.  3,  a.  4,  a.  8,  a.) 

Within  each  cell  is  contained  a  single  seed,  resembling  a  small 
grain  of  Rice  more  or  less  compreswd,  and  usually  hexagonal, 
Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  10.  Where  the  Epicaipium  is  removed,  the 
points  of  the  seeds  are  seen,  thicLly  studded  over  the  surface  of 
the  fruit,  (Fig.  2,  3,  e.)  The  Bases  of  the  cells  (Fig.  3  and  10  c.) 
are  separated  from  the  receptacle,  by  a  congeries  of  foot-stalks 
(d)  fonned  of  a  dense  mass  of  fibres,  resembling  the  fibres  beneath 
the  base  of  the  seeds  of  the  modem  Pandanus  (Fig.  13,  ]4, 
15,  d.)  As  this  position  of  the  seeds  upon  foot-stalks  composed 
of  long  rigid  fibres,  at  a  distance  from  the  receptacle,  is  a  cha- 
racter that  exists  in  no  other  family  than  the  Paitdanem,  we  are 
hereby  enabled  to  connect  our  fossil  fruit  with  this  remarkable 
tribe  of  plants,  as  a  new  genus,  Podocarya.  I  owe  the  sug- 
gestion of  this  name,  and  much  of  my  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Brown. 

t  The  large  spherical  fruit  of  Pandanus,  hangingon  its  parent 
tree  is  represented  at  PI.  63,  Fig.  1.  Fig.  11  is  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  many  Drupes  into  which  this  fruit  is  usually  divided. 
Each  cell  when  not  barren  contains  a  sin°;1e  oblong  slender  seed  ; 
the  cells  in  each  drupe  vary  from  two  to  fourteen  in  number,  and 
many  of  them  are  abortive,  (Fig.  13.)    The  seeds  within  each 
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in  the  Ecouomy  of  nature,  to  this  family  of 
eea-side  plants,  viz.  to  take  the  first  poeseanon 
of  new-formed  land,  just  emerging  firom  the 
water,  we  see  in  the  disposition  of  light  buoyant 
fibres  within  the  interior  of  these  fruits,  an  ar- 
rangement peculiarly  adapted  to  the  office  of 
vegetable  colonization.*  The  sea-aide  locality  of 
the  Pandaneee,  causes  many  of  their  fruits  to 
fall  into  the  water,  wherein  they  are  drifted 
by  tiie  winds  and  waves,  until  they  find  a  rest- 
ing place  upon  some  distant  shore.  A  single 
drupe  of  Pandanus,  thus  charged  with  seeds, 
transports  the  elements  of  vegetation  to  the  ri^g 

drupe  of  Pandanua  are  enclosed  in  a  hard  nut,  of  which  sections 
are  given  at  F^  14,15.  These  nuts  are  waatingin  the  Podocarya, 
whose  seeds  are  smaller  than  those  of  Pandanes,  and  not  col- 
lected into  drupes,  but  dispersed  uniformly  in  single  cells  over 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  fruit.  (See  PI.  63,  Figs.  3,  B,  10.) 
The  collection  of  the  seeds  into  drupes  surrounded  by  a  hud 
nut,  in  the  fruit  of  Pandanus,  forms  the  essential  difierence 
between  this  genus,  and  our  new  genus,  Podocarya. 

In  the  fruit  of  Pandanus,  PI.  63,  Figs.  1 1,  16,  17,  the  summit 
of  each  cell  is  covered  with  a  hard  cap  or  tubercle,  irregularly 
hexagonal,  and  crowned  at  its  apex  with  the  remains  of  a  withered 
stigma.  We  bare  a  similar  covering  of  hexagonal  tubercles 
over  the  cells  of  Podocarya  (PI.  63,  Figs.  2,  a.  8,  a.  10,  a.)  The 
remains  of  a  stigma  appear  also  in  the  centre  of  these  hexagons 
above  the  apex  of  each  seed.  (Figs.  8,  a.  tO,  a.) 

•  There  is  a  similar  proviskin  for  transporting  to  dbtant 
regions  of  the  ocean,  the  seeds  of  the  other  family  of  sea-side 
plants  which  accompanies  the  Pandanus,  in  the  buoyant  mass  of 
fibrous  covering  that  snrrounds  the  fruit  of  the  Cocoa-nut. 
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Tplcanic  and  coral  islands  of  the  modem  Pacific. 
The  seed  thvi*  stranded  upon  new  formed  land, 
produces  a  plant  which  has  peculiar  proviaion  for 
its  support  on  a  surface  destitute  of  soil,  by  long 
and  large  aerial  roots  protruded  above  the  ground 
around  the  lower  part  of  its  trunk.  (See  PL  63. 
Fig.  1-)  These  roots  on  reaching  the  ground 
are  calculated  to  prop  up  the  plant  as  buttresses 
surrounding  the  basis  of  the  stem,  so  that  it 
can  maintain  its  erect  position,  and  flourish  in 
barren  sand  on  newly  elevated  reefe,  where  little 
soil  has  yet  accumulated. 

We  have  as  yet  discovered  no  remains  of  the 
leaves,  ortrunkofPandanesein  a  fossil  state,  but 
the  presence  of  our  unique  fruit  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite  formation  near  Charmoutb,  carries  us  back 
to  a  point  of  time,  when  we  know  from  other 
evidence  that  England  was  in  the  state  of  new- 
bom  land,  emerging  from  the  seas  of  a  tepid  cli- 
mate ;  and  shews  that  combinations  of  vegetable 
stmcture  such  as  exist  in  the  modem  Pandanece, 
adapted  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  <^ce  of 
vegetable  colonization,  prevailed  also  at  the  time 
when  the  Oolite  rocks  were  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. 

This  fruit  also  adds  a  new  link  to  the  chain  of 
evidence,  which  makes  known  to  us  the  Flora  of 
the  Secondary  periods  oi  geology,  and  therein 
discloses  fresh  proofs  of  Order,  and  Harmony, 
and  of  Adaptation  of  pecuUar  means  to  peculiar 
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eads ;  extending  backward^  fran  the  afrtual  con- 
dition of  oiir  Plaotf  thrDqgh  the  manifold  stages 
of  change,  vhiph  its  ancient  surface  has  iinder- 
gone,* 


SECTION  IV. 
VEGETABLES  IN  STRATA  OF  THE  TERTIARY  SERIES.f 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  vegetation  of  the 
Tertiary  period  presents  tbe  gen^^  character 
of  that  of  our  existing  Continents  within  the 
Temperate  Zone.  In  Strata  of  this  Series, 
Dicotyledonous  Plants  assume  nearly  the  same 
proportions  as  ^t  present,  and  are  four  pr  five 
times  more  numerous  than  the  Monocotyledo- 
Do^s ;  and  the  greater  number  of  fo^il  Plants, 
althoiigh  of  extinct  speqies,  have  mVPh  resem- 
blance to  living  Genera. 

This  third  great  phauge  ip  the  vegetable  Icing- 
dom  is  coD^idea'ed  to  supply  another  argument  in 
favouf  of  the  opinion,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  Atmosphere,  has  gone  on  continually  dimi- 
nishing from  the  first  comm^ipement  of  Ufe  upon 
ow  globe. 

•  Fniits  of  another  genus  of  Pandanese,  to  whidi  Mr.  Ad. 
Brongoiut  has  given  the  name  of  Pandanocarpum,  {ProdniM, 
p.  138,)  occur  togetber  with  fruits  of  Cocoa  nut,  at  an  early 
period  of  tbe  Tertiary  formations,  amoog  tbe  numerous  foasil  fruits 
that  are  found  in  the  London-clay  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

t  See  PL  !,  Figs.  66  to  72. 
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The  number  of  species  of  plants  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Tertiary  strata,  is  as  yet  imper- 
fectly known.  In  1828,  M.  Ad.  Brongniait  con- 
sidered the  number  then  discovered,  but  not  aJl 
described,  to  be  166.  Many  of  these  belonging 
to  Genera  at  that  time  not  determined.  The 
most  striking  difference  between  the  vegetable 
of  this  and  of  the  preceding  periods  is  the  abun- 
dance in  the  Tertiary  series,  of  existing  fonus  of 
Dicotyledonous  Plants  and  large  trees,  e.  g. 
Poplars,  Willows,  Elms,  Chestnuts,  Sycamores, 
and  many  other  Genera  whose  living  species  are 
femiliar  to  us. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  accumulations 
of  this  vegetation  are  those,  which  form  extensive 
beds  of  Lignite  and  Srotcn-coal.*  In  some  parts 
of  Germany  this  Brown-coal  occurs  in  strata  of 
more  than  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  trees  which  have  been  drifted,  appa- 
rently by  fresh  water,  from  their  place  of  growth, 
and  spread  forth  in  beds,  usually  alternating  with 
sand  and  clay,  at  the  bottom  of  then  existing 
lakes  or  estuaries. 

The  Lignite,  or  beds  of  imperfect  and  stinking 
Coal  near  Poole  in  Dorset,  Bovey  in  Devon,  and 
Soissons  in  France,  have  been  referred  to  the 
first,  or  Eocene  period  of  the  Teriiary  formations. 


*  See  an  adminble  article  on  Lignites  by  Alexandre  Biongniart 
in  the  26lh  vol.  of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 
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To  the  same  period  probably  belongs  the  f 
brand  of  Iceland,  (see  Henderson's  Icelan 
u.p.  1 14.)  and  the  well-known  examples  of] 
coal  on  the  Rhine  near  Cologne  and  Bod 
of  the  Meisner  mountain,  and  Habichtswal 
Cassel.  These  formations  occasionally  c 
the  remains  of  Palms,  and  Professor  Lindl 
lately  recognized,  among  some  specimens  < 
by  Mr.  Horner  in  the  Brown-coal  near 
(See  Ann.  Phil.  Lond.  Sept.  1833,  V.  3,  p  ; 
leaves  closely  allied  to  the  Cinuamomum 
modem  tropics,  and  to  the  Podocarpus  < 
southern  hemisphere.* 

*  At  PUtzberg  near  Bonn,  six  or  MTen  beds  of  Bro    i 
ftlteniate  with  beds  of  sandy  clay  and  plastic  clay.     The 
the  Brown-coal  are  not  all  parallel  to  the  i^anes  of  thf 
bnt  cross  one  another  in  all  directions,  like  the  drifted  tr<    ; 
accumnlated  in  the  alluvial  plains,  and  Delta  of  the  Miss    i 
(see  Lyell's  Geology,  3rd  edit,  vol  i.  p.  272.)  some  a 
are  occasionally  forced  even  into  a  vertical  position, 
vertical  tree  at  Putiberg,  which  was  three  yards  in  dl 
H.  Noggerath  counted  792  concentric  rings.     In  these  li 
have  a  chronometer,  which  registers  the  lapse  of  nearl; 
centuries,  in  that  early  portion  of  the  Tertiary  period  whit 
birth  to  the  forests,  thnt  supplied  materials  for  the  forma 
the  Brown-coal. 

The  fact  mentioned  by  Faujaa  that  neither  roots,  branc 
leaves  are  found  attached  to  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the  Lig 
Bruhl  and  Liblar  near  Cologne,  seems  to  show  that  the» 
did  not  grow  on  the  spot,  and  that  their  more  perishabh 
have  been  lost  during  their  transport  from  a  distance. 

In  the  Brown-coal  Formation  near  Bonn,  and  also  wi 
Surturbrand  of  Iceland,  are  found  Beds  that  divide  Into  L 
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In  the  Hdasae  of  Sikitzeiland.  there  are  niany. 
similar  deposits  affording  sometimes  Coal  of  con- 
siderable purity,  formed  during  the  second,  or 
Mioctm  period  of  this  series,  and  uanally  con- 
taining fresh  water  shells.  Such  are  the  Lig- 
nites of  Vernier  near  Geneva,  of  Paudex  and 
Moudon  near  Lausanne,  of  St.  Sapfaorin  near 
Vevay,  of  Keepfnach  near  Horgen  on  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  and  of  CEningen  near  Constance. 

The  Brown-coal  at  (Eningen  forms  thin  beds 
of  little  importance  for  fuel,  but  very  perfect 
remains  of  vegetables  are  dispersed  in  great 
abundance  through  the  marly  slates  and  lime- 
stone quarries  which  are  worked  tliere,  and  afford 
the  most  perfect  history  of  the  v^etation  of  the 
Miocene  Period,  which  has  yet  come  within  onr 
reach.* 

as  thin  as  paper  (Papier  KohU)  and  are  composed  entiTely  of  a 
coBgeries  of  many  kinds  of  leaves.  Henderson  mentions  the 
leaves  of  two  species  of  Poplar,  resembling  the  P.  trcmula  and  P. 
balsamifera,  and  a  Pine,  resembling  the  Pinus  abies  as  occur- 
ring in  the  Surturbrand  of  Iceland. 

Although  we  have  followed  Mr.  Brongniart  in  Tefeiring  the  de- 
posits here  enumerated  to  the  first,  or  Eocene  period  of  the 
Tertiary  series,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  them  may  be  the 
products  of  a  later  era,  in  the  Miocene  or  Pliocene  periods. 
Future  observations  on  the  Species  of  their  animal  and  vege- 
table remains  will  decide  the  exact  place  of  each,  in  the  grand 
Series  of  the  Tertiary  fonnations. 

*  I  hare  recently  been  favoured  by  Professor  BrauD  of  Carls- 
ruhe,  with  the  following  important  and  hitherto  unpuUished 
catdt^e,  and  obiervations  on  the  fossil  plants  found  in  the 
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No  distinct  catalogues  of  plants  found  in  the 
Pliocene,  or  most  recent  periods  of  the  Tertiary 
series,  hare  yet  heen  publiidied. 

Freshwater  formation  of  (Eningen,  which  has  been  already 
■poken  of  in  onr  accoant  of  fomtl  flahes.  The  jilxtiXi  ennme- 
rated  in  this  catalc^e,  were  collected  during  a  long  series  of 
yean  by  the  inmatea  of  a  monaateiy  near  (EniDgen,  on  the 
dissolation  of  which  they  were  removed  to  their  present  place  in 
the  Museum  of  Carlsruhe.  It  appears  by  this  catalogue  that 
the  plants  of  (£ningen  afford  examples  of  thirty-iix  species  be- 
longing to  twenty-five  genera  of  the  following  families. 


"  FamilU*.         Geneia. 

Speoies 

Geacra. 

SpMie. 

Polypodiacese 

2 

*1 

Equisitocese 

! 

1  ICryptogamitt.total  4 

4 

LycopodiacecB 

1 

ij 

Conifene 

2 

2     Gymnospermiee       2 

2 

Oramineee 
Najadem 

1 
2 

n 

2 

Moncotyledons        3 

3 

5 

lO' 

1 

2 

Ebenacete 

1 

1 

Tiliacee 

1 

1 

Acerineee 

1 

5 

Dicotyledons          16 

37 

Rhamnea. 

I 

2 

Legiiminoste 

2 

2 

Dicotyledons  of 

doubtful  families 

4 

4 

This  table  shews  the  ^reat  preponderance  of  Dicotyledonous 
plants  in  the  Flora  of  (Eningen,  and  affords  a  standard  of  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Brown-coal  of  other  localities  in  the 
Tertiary  series.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  found  here  cor- 
respond with  those  in  the  Brown-coal  of  the  Wetteraw  and  vi- 
cinity of  Bonn. 

Amid  this  predominance  of  dtcotyledonons  vegetabfei,  not  a 
single  herbaceous  plant  has  yet  been  found  excepting  some  frag- 
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Fossil  Palms. 

The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Palm  Trees 
in  the  Brown-cofd  of  Germany  has  been  already 

ments  of  Fernt  and  Oreues,  and  many  remaina  of  aquatic  plants : 
all  the  rrtt  belong  to  Dicotyledonous,  and  Gympospermoua 
ligneons  planta. 

Among  these  remaina  are  many  single  leaves,  apparently 
dropped  in  the  nataral  course  of  vegetation  ;  there  are  also 
branches  with  leaves  on  them,  such  as  may  have  been  torn  from 
trees  by  stormy  weather ;  ripe  seed  vessels ;  and  the  perustent 
calix  of  many  blossoms. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fossil  plants  at  (Eningen  (about  two 
thirds)  belong  to  Genera  which  still  grow  in  that  neighbourhood  ; 
but  their  species  difler,  and  correspond  more  nearly  with  those 
now  living  in  North  America,  than  with  any  European  species, 
the  fossil  Poplars  afibrd  an  example  of  this  Iclnd. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  Genera,  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  present  Flora  of  Germany,  e.  g.  the  Genus  Diospyros ;  and 
Others  not  iu  that  of  Europe,  e.  g.  Taxodium,  Liquidambar, 
Juglans,  Gleditschie. 

Judging  from  the  proportions  in  which  their  remains  occur. 
Poplars,  Willows,  and  Maples  were  the  predominating  foliaceous 
trees  in  the  former  Flora  of  QBningeo.  Of  two  very  abundant 
fossil  species,  one,  (Fopulus  latior,)  resembles  the  modem  Canada 
Poplar ;  the  other,  (Populus  ovalis)  resemUes  the  Balsam  Poplar 
of  North  America. 

The  determination  of  the  species  of  fosail  Willows  is  more  dif- 
ficult. One  of  these  (Salis  angustifolia)  may  have  resembled 
our  present  Salix  viminalis. 

Of  the  genus  Acer,  one  species  may  be  compared  with  Acer 
campestre,  another  with  Acer  pseudoplatanus ;  but  the  roost  fre- 
quent species,  (Acer  protensum,)  appears  to  correspond  most 
nearly  with  the  Acer  dasycarpon  of  North  America ;  to  another 
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noticed ;  and  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
similar  remains  of  this  interesting  family,  in  the 
Tertiary  formations  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 

species,  related  to  Acer  negundo,  Mr.  Braun  gives  the  name  of 
Acer  trifoliatum.  A  fossil  species  of  Liquidambar  (L.  europeum, 
Braun.)  differs  from  the  living  Liquidambar  styracifluum  of  Ame- 
rica, in  having  the  narrower  lobes  of  its  leaf  terminated  by  longer 
points,  and  was  the  former  representative  of  this  genus  in  En- 
rope.  The  fruit  of  this  Liquidambar  is  preserved,  and  also  that 
of  two  species  of  Acer  and  one  Salix. 

The  fossil  Linden  Tree  of  (Enlngen  resembled  our  modern  large 
leaved  Linden  tree  (Tilia  grandiflora.) 

The  fossil  Elm  resembled  a  small  leaved  form  of  Ulmus  cam- 
pestris. 

Of  two  species  of  Juglans,  one  (J.  falcifolia)  may  be  compared 
with  the  American  J.  nigra;  the  other,  with  J.  Alba,  and,  like 
it,  probably  belonged  to  the  division  of  nuts  with  bursting  ex- 
ternal shells,  (Carya  Nuttal.) 

Among  the  scarcer  plants  at  (EningeD,  is  a  species  of  Dios- 
pyros  (D.  brachysepala.)  A  remarkable  calys  of  this  plant  is 
preserved  and  shews  in  its  centre,  the  place  where  the  fruit  se- 
parated itself:  it  is  distinguished  from  the  living  Diospyros  lotus 
of  the  South  of  Europe  by  blunter  and  shorter  sections. 

Among  the  foasil  shrubs  are. two  species  of  Rharanus  ;  one  of 
these  (R.  multinervis,  Braun)  resembles  the  R.  alpinus,  in  the 
costatioD  of  its  leaf.  The  second  and  most  frequent  species,  (R. 
terminalis,  Braun)  may  with  regard  to  the  position  and  costation 
of  its  leaves,  be  compared  in  some  degree  with  R.  catharticiis, 
but  differed  from  all  living  species  in  having  its  flowers  placed 
at  the  tips  of  the  plant. 

Among  the  fossil  Leguminous  plants  is  a  leaf  more  like  that  of 
a  fruticose  Cytisus  than  of  any  herbaceous  Trefoil. 

Of  a  Gleditschia,  (G.  podocarpa,  Braun)  there  are  fossil  pin- 
nated leaves  and  many  pods ;  the  latter  seem,  like  the  G.  monas- 
perma  of  North  America,  to  have  been  single  seeded,  and  are 
small  and  short,  with  a  long  stalk  contracting  the  base  of  the  pod. 
With  these  numerous  species  of  foliaceous  woods,  are  found  also 
a.  h  L 
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England,  whilst  they  are  comparatively  rare  in 
strata  of  the  Secondary  and  Transition  series, 

a  few  apecies  of  Cooiferfe.  One  species  of  Abies  is  still  unde- 
termined :  branches  and  small  cones  of  another  tree  of  this 
family  (Taxodium  europeum  Ad.  Brong.)  resemble  the  Cypress 
of  Japan  (Taxodium  Japonicum.) 

Among  the  remains  of  aquatic  plants  are  a  narrow-leaved  Po- 
tamogeton  ;  and  an  Isoetes,  similar  to  the  1.  lacustris  now  found 
in  small  la^es  of  the  Black  Forest,  but  not  in  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. 

The  existence  of  Grasses  at  the  period  when  this  formation  was 
deposited,  is  shewn  by  a  well  preserved  impression  of  a  leaf,  si- 
milar to  that  of  a  Triticum,  turning  to  the  right,  and  on  which 
the  costation  is  plainly  expressed. 

Fragments  of  fossil  Ferns  occur  here,  haying  a  resemblance  to 
Pteris  aquilina  and  Aspidium  Filix  mas. 

The  remains  of  Equisetum  indicate  a  species  resembling  E.  pa- 
lustre. 

Among  the  few  undetermined  remains  are  the  five-clefl  and 
beautiful  reined  impressions  of  the  Calyx  of  a  blossom,  which  are 
by  no  means  rare  at  (Eningen. 

No  remains  of  any  Rosaceie  have  yet  been  discovered  at  this 
jA2ice."  LetterfromProf.  Brautito Dr. Bitckland,liov.i5,\BZ5. 
In  addition  to  these  fossil  Plants,  the  strata  at  (Eningen  con- 
tain many  species  of  freshwater  Shells,  and  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  fossil  Fishes,  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  P.  285.  In 
the  family  of  Reptiles  they  present  a  very  curious  Tortoise,  and 
a  gigantic  aquatic  Salamander,  more  than  three  feet  long,  the 
Hotno  Dilvvii  testis  of  Scheuchzer.  A  Lagomys  and  fossil 
Fox  have  also  been  found  here.  (See  Geol.  Trans.  Lond.  N.  S. 
vol.  iii.p.  287. 

In  Oct.  1635,  I  saw  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden,  a  living  Sala- 
mander thi'ee  feet  long,  the  first  ever  brought  alive  to  Europe, 
of  a  species  nearly  allied  to  the  fossil  Salamander  of  (Eningen. 
This  animal  was  brought  by  Dr.  Siebold  from  a  lake  within 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  on  a  high  mountain  in  Japan, 
It  fed  greedily  on  small  fishes,  and  frequently  cast  its  epidermis. 
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suggests  the  propriety  of  consigning  to  this  part 
of  our  subject  the  few  observations  we  have  to 
make  on  their  history. 

The  existing  family  of  Palms*  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  nearly  a  thousand  species,  of  which  the 
greater  number  are  limited  to  peculiar  regions  of 
the  torrid  Zone.  If  we  look  to  the  geological 
history  of  this  lat^e  and  beautiful  family,  we 
shall  find  that  although  it  was  called  into  ex- 
istence, together  with  the  most  eariy  vegetable 
forms  of  the  Transition  period,  it  presents  very 
few  species  in  the  Coal  formation,  (See  Lindley'a 
Foss.  Flora.  No.  XV,  PI.  14-2,  P.  1 63,)  and  occurs 
sparingly  in  the  Secondary  series  ;'|'  but  in  the 
Tertiary  formation  we  have-  abundant  stems  and 
leaves,  and  fruits,  derived  from  Palms.{ 


Fossil  Ti-unks  of  Palm  Trees. 

The  fossil  stems  of  Palms  are  referriUe  to  many 
species;  they  occur  beautifully  silicified  in  the 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  Calcaire 
Grossier  of  Paris.^    Trunks  of  Palms  are  found 

•  See  PI.  1,  Figs.  66,  67,  68. 

t  Sec  Sprengel's  Account  of  Endegenites  Palmacites  in  New 
red  sanditone,  uear  Chemaitz,  (Halle,  1828.)  and  Cotta's  Den- 
drolithen,  (Dresden  and  Leipsig,  1832,  PI.  ix,x.) 

t  Eig^t  specie!  in  the  family  of  Palms  are  giren  in  Ad.  Brong- 
niart's  list  of  the  fossils  of  die  Tertiary  Series. 

^  Our  6gure,  PI.  64,  Tig.  2,  repieaents  the  summit  of  a  beau- 
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also  in  the  Fresh  water  foimation  of  Mont 
Martre.ll — It  is  stated,  that  at  Liblar,  near  Co- 
logne, they  have  been  seen  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion.^ Beautifully  silicified  stems  of  Palm  Trees 
abound  in  Antigua,  and  in  India,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irawadi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  remains  of  Palms 
in  warm  latitudes  where  plants  of  this  family  are 
now  indigenous,  as  in  Antigua  or  India;  but 
their  occurrence  in  the  Tertiary  formations  of 
Europe,  associated  with  the  remains  of  Croco- 
diles and  Tortoises,  and  with  marine  shells,  nearly 
allied  to  forms  which  are  at  present  found  in  seas 

tiful  fossil  Trunk  in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  allied  to  the  familir  of 
Palms,  and  nearly  four  feet  in  circumference,  from  the  lower 
region  of  the  Calcaire  Grossier  at  Vaillet  near  SoiBBoni.  M> 
Brongniart  has  applied  to  this  fossil  the  name  of  Endogenite* 
echinutuM.  The  projecting  bodies  that  surround  it,  like  the 
foliage  of  a  Corinthian  Capital,  are  the  persistent  portions  of 
fallen  Petioles  which  remain  adhering  to  the  stem  after  the  leaves 
themselves  have  fallen  off.  They  have  a  dilated  base  embracing 
one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  stem ;  the  form  of  these  bases,  and 
the  disposition  of  their  woody  tissue  in  fasciculi  of  fibres,  refer 
this  fossil  to  some  arborescent  Monocotyledonous  Tree  allied  to 
Palms. 

H  Prostrate  trunks  of  Palm  trees  of  considerable  size  are  found 
in  the  argillaceous  marl  beds  above  the  Gypsum  strata  of  the 
Paris  Basin,  together  with  shells  of  Lymnea  and  Planorbis ;  as 
these  Trunks  occur  here  in  fresh  water  deposits  they  can  not 
have  been  drifted  by  marine  current  from  distant  regions,  but 
were  probably  natives  of  Europe,  and  of  France. 

IT  It  is  not  shewn  whether  these  Palm  trees  were  drifted  into 
this  position,  or  are  still  standing  in  the  spot  whereon  they  grew 
like  the  Cycaditet  and  Coniferte  in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 
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of  a  warm  temperature,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  climate  of  Europe  during  the  Tertiary  period, 
was  warmer  than  it  is  at  present. 


Fossil  Palm  leaves. 

We  have  seven  known  localities  of  fossil  Palm 
leaves,  in  the  Tertiary  strata  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Tyrol ;  and  among  them  at  least 
three  species,  of  flabelliform  leaves,  all  diflFering 
not  only  from  that  of  the  Chameerops  humilis,  the 
only  native  palm  of  the  South  of  Europe,  but  also 
from  every  known  living  species.*  These  leaves 
are  too  well  preserved  to  have  endured  transport 
by  water  from  a  distant  region,  and  must  appa- 
rently be  referred  to  extinct  species,  which,  in 
the  Tertiary  period,  were  indigenous  in  Europe. 

No  pinnated  Palm  leaf  has  yet  been  found  in 
the  Tertiary  Strata,  although  the  number  of  these 
forms  among  existing  palms,  is  more  thau  double 
that  of  the  flabelliform  leaves.f 

"  The  leaf  represented  in  PI.  64.  fig.  1 .  is  thai  of  a  fiabelli. 
form  Palm  (Palmacitea  I^manonis),  from  the  Gypaum  of  Aix  in 
Provence;  similar  leaves  have  been  found  in  three  other  parts  of 
PrBDce,  neai  Amtens,  Mans,  and  Angiera,  all  in  strata  of  the 
Tertiary  epoch.  Another  species  (Palmacitea  Parisiensis)  hai 
been  found  in  the  Calcaire  Grossier,  near  Veraailles  {Cwier  and 
Brtmgniarl,  Oeognotie  des  Envirom  de  Paris,  PI.  8,  fig.  1.  E.) 
A  tliird  speciea  of  Palm  leaf  (Palmacites  flabellatus)  occurs  in 
the  Molasse  of  Switzerland,  near  Lausanne,  and  in  the  Lignite 
of  HcBTing,  in  Tyrol.     See  PI,  1.  figs.  13.  66. 

t  The  Date,  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  and  Areca  are  familiar  exam- 
ples of  Palms  having  pinnated  leaves.    See  PI.  1.  figs.  67.  68. 
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Fossil  Fruits  of  Paints. 

Many  fossil  fruits  of  the  Tertiary  period  be- 
long to  the  family  of  Palms,  all  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  seem  derived  from 
Genera  that  have  pinnated  leaves.  Several  such 
fruits  occur  in  the  Tertiary  clay  of  the  Island  of 
Sheppey ;  among  which  are  the  Date,*  now  pe- 
culiar to  Africa  and  India ;  the  Cocoa-nut,t 
which  grows  universally  within  the  tropics;  the 
Bactris,  which  is  limited  to  America ;  and  the 
Areca,  which  is  found  only  in  Asia.  Not  one  of 
these  can  be  referred  to  any  flabeltiform  palm. 
Fossil  Cocoa-nuts  occur  also  at  Brussels,  and  at 
Liblar  near  Cologne,  together  with  fruits  of  the 
Areca. 

Although  all  these  fruits  belong  to  Genera 
whose  leaves  are  pinnated,  no  fossil  pinnated 
Palm  leaves  (as  we  have  just  stated),  have  yet 
been  found  in  Europe.  It  seems  therefore  most 
likely,  from  the  mode  in  which  so  large  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  fruits  are  crowded  together  in 
fhe  Isle  of  Sheppey,  mixed  with  marine  shells 
and  fragments  of  limber,  almost  always  perfo- 
rated by  Teredines,  that  the  fruits  in  question 
were  drifted  by  marine  currents  from  a  warmer 

•  See  Parkinson's  Org.  Rem.  Vol.  i.  PI.  VI.  fig.  4,  9. 

1^  See  Parkinson's  Org.  Rem.  Vol.  i.  PI.  Vll.  fi^'.  1—5. 
M.  Brongniart  says,  these  fruits  are  undoubtedly  of  the  Geniis 
Cocos,  hear  to  Cocos  Ispidea,  of  Gtertncr. 
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climate  than  that  which  Europe  presented  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary  Epoch ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  tropical  seeds  and  I<^  of 
mah(^ny  are  now  drifted  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Coasts  of  Norway  and  Ireland. 

Besides  the  fruits  of  Palms,  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
presents  an  assemblage  of  many  hundred  species 
of  other  fruits,*  most  of  them  apparently  tropical ; 
these  could  scarcely  have  been  accumulated,  as 
they  are,  without  a  single  leaf  of  the  tree  on 
which  they  grew,  and  have  been  associated  with 
drifted  timber  bored  by  Teredines,  by  any  other 
means  than  a  sea  current. 

We  have  no  decisive  information  as  to  the 
number  of  species  of  these  fossil  fruits;  they 
have  been  estimated  at  from  six  to  seven  hun- 
dred.f    In  the  same  clay  with  them  are  found 

*  According  to  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  many  of  these  have  near 
relation  to  the  aromatic  fruita  of  tbe  AmomumfcaniomomJ,  they 
are  triangular,  much  compresied,  and  umbilicated  at  the  summit, 
which  present!  a  small  circular  areola,  apparently  the  cicatrix  of 
an  adherent  calyx ;  within  are  three  valves.  A  alight  furrow 
passea  along  the  middle  of  each  plain  surface,  similar  to  that  on 
the  fruit  of  many  tcitamtrteotti  plants.  These  Sheppey  fruits, 
however,  cannot  be  identified  with  any  known  Genus  of  that 
Family,  but  approach  so  nearly  to  it,  that  Ad.  Brongniart  gives 
them  the  name  of  Amomocarpum, 

t  See  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains,  Vol.  i.  PI.  6,  7.  Jacob's 
Flora  Faversharaensis.  And  Dr.  Parsons,  in  Phil.  Trans.  Lond. 
1757,  Vol.  50,  page  396,  PI.  XV.  XVI.  An  immense  collection 
of  these  fruita  is  preserved  In  the  British  Museum,  another  in  the 
Museum  at  Canterbury,  a&d  a  third  in  that  of  Mr.  Bowerbaak, 
in  London. 
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great  numbers  of  fossil  Crustaceans,  and  also  the 
remains  of  many  fishes,  and  of  Crocodiles,  and 
aquatic  Tortoises. 

As  the  drifted  seeds  that  occur  in  Sheppey 
seem  to  have  been  collected  by  the  action  of 
marine  currents,  the  history  of  European  vegeta- 
tion during  the  Tertiary  period,  must  be  sought 
for  in  those  other  remains  of  plants,  whose  state 
and  circumstances  show  that  they  have  grown 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot  in  which  they 
are  now  found.* 

Conclusion. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  is  yet 
known,  respectiug  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
Flora  of  the  three  great  periods  of  Geological 
history  we  have  been  considering. 

The  most  chtiracteristic  distinctions  between 
the  vegetable  remains  of  these  periods  are  as 
follows.  In  the  first  period,  the  predominance 
of  vascular  Cryptogamic,  and  comparative  rarity 
of  Dicotyledonous  plants.  In  the  second,  the  ap- 
proximation to  equality  of  vascular  Cryptogamic, 
and  Dicotyledonous  plants.t  In  the  third,  the 
predominance  of  Dicotyledonous,  and  rarity  of 

*  Hie  beautiful  Amber,  which  ia  Tound  on  the  eastern  shores 
or  England,  and  on  the  Coasts  of  Prussia  and  Sicily,  and  which  is 
supposed  Xo  be  fossil  resin,  is  derived  from  beds  of  li^ite  id 
Tertiary  strata.  Fragments  of  fossil  gum  were  found  near  Lon- 
don in  dicing  the  tunnel  through  the  London  clay  at  Highgate. 

t  The  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  Transition  and  Secondary 
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vascular  Crypt<^amic  plants.  Among  existing 
vegetables  almost  two  thirds  are  Dicotyledonous. 

The  Remains  of  Monocotyledonous  Plants  oc- 
cur, though  sparingly,  in  each  Period  of  Geolo- 
gical formations. 

The  number  of  fossil  plantft  aa  yet  described  is 
about  five  hundred ;  nearly  three  hundred  of 
these  are  from  strata  of  the  Transition  series ; 
and  almost  entirely  -  from  the  Coal  formation. 
About  one  hundred  are  from  strata  of  the  Secon- 
dary series,  and  more  than  a  hundred  from  for- 
mations of  the  Tertiary  series.  Many  additional 
species  have  been  collected  from  each  of  these 
series,  but  are  not  yet  named. 

As  the  known  species  of  living  v^etables  are 
more  than  fifty  thousand,  and  the  study  of  fossil 
botany  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  it  is  probable 
that  a  lai^e  amount  of  fossil  species  lies  hid  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  the  discoveries  of 
each  passing  year  will  be  continually  bringing  to 
light. 

The  plants  of  the  First  period  are  in  a  great 
.measure  composed  of  Ferns,  and  gigantic  Equi- 
-  setacese ;  and  of  families,  of  intermediate  charac- 
ter between  existing  forms  of  Lycopodiaceffi  and 
Conifers,  e.  g.  Lepidodendrise,  SigillariEe,  and 
Stigmariae ;  with  a  few  Coniferoe. 

Of  plants  of  the  Second  period,  about  one  third 

formations  present  only  that  peculiar  tribe  of  this  clasB,  which  is 
made  up  of  Cycadete  and  CoDifene,  viz.  Gymnospermous  Pha- 
nerogiaroiBe. 
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are  Ferns ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  remain- 
der are,  Cycadee  and  Conifene,  with  a  few  Lili- 
acece.  More  species  of  Cycadete  occur  among 
the  fossils  of  this  period,  than  are  found  living  on 
the  present  surface  of  the  earth.  They  form  more 
than  one  third  of  the  total  known  fossil  Flora  of 
the  Secondary  formations ;  whilst  of  our  actual 
vegetation,  Cycadeee  are  not  one  two-thousandth 
part. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Third  period  approxi- 
mated closely  to  that  of  the  existing  surface  of 
the  globe. 

Among  living  families  of  plants,  Sea  weeds. 
Ferns,  Lycopodiaceee,  Equisetacee,  Cycadeae 
and  Coniferte,  bear  the  nearest  relations  to  the 
earliest  forms  of  vegetation  that  have  existed  upon 
our  planet. 

The  family  which  has  most  universally  per- 
vaded every  stage  of  v^etation  is  that  of  Coni- 
fersB ;  increasing  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
genera  and  species,  at  each  successive  change  in 
the  climate  and  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  family  forms  about  one  three-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  total  number  of  existing  v^^- 
tables. 

Another  family  which  has  pervaded  all  the 
Series  of  formations,  though  in  small  proportions, 
is  that  of  Palms. 

The  view  we  have  taken ,  of  the  connexions  be- 
tween the  extinct  and  living  systems  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  supptie:^  an   extensive    fund  of 
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argumenta,  and  lays  open  a  new  and  lai^e  field 
of  enquiry,  both  to  the  Physiologist,  and  to  the 
student  in  Physico-Theology. 

In  the  fossil  Flora,  we  haye  not  only  the  ex- 
isting fundamental  distinctions  between  Endoge- 
nous and  Exogenous '  plants,  but  we  have  also 
agreement  in  the  details  of  structure,  throughout 
numerous  families,  which  indicates  the  influence 
of  the  same  Laws,  that  regulate  the  development 
of  the  living  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  remains  of  Fructification,  also ;  found  oc- 
casionally with  the  plants  of  all  formations,  shew 
still  further,  that  the  principles  of  vegetable  Re- 
production have  at  all  times  been  the  same. 

The  exquisite  organizations  which  are  disclosed 
by  the  microscope,  in  that  which  to  the  naked 
eye  is  but  a  log  of  Lignite,  or  a  lump  of  Coal,  not 
only  demonstrate  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
but  the  application  also  of  similar  means,  to  efiect 
corresponding  ends,  throughout  the  several  Crea- 
tions which  have  modified  the  changing  forms  of 
vegetable  life. 

Such  combinations  of  contrivances,  varying 
with  the  varied  conditions  of  the  earth,  not  only 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Designer  from  the  exist- 
ence of  method,  and  design ;  but  from  the  Con- 
nexion of  parts,  and  Unity  of  purpose,  which 
pervade  the  entirety  of  one  vast,  and  complex, 
but  harmonious  Whole,  shew  that  One,  and  the 
same  Mind  gave  origin  and  efficacy  to  them  all. 
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Proofs  of  Design  in  the  Dispositions  of  Strata 
of  the  Carboniferous  Order. 

In  reviewiDg  the  History  and  geological  position 
of  vegetables  which  have  passed  into  the  state  of 
mineral  coal,  we  have  seen  that  our  grand  supplies 
of  fossil  iiiel  are  derived  almost  exclusively  from 
strata  of  the  Transition  series.  Examples  of 
Coal  in  any  of  the  Secondary  strata  are  few  and 
insignificant ;  whilst  the  Lignites  of  the  Tertiary 
i'ormations,  although  they  occasionally  present 
small  deposits  of  compact  and  useful  fuel,  exert 
no  important  influence  on  the  economical  con- 
dition of  mankind.* 

*  Before  we  had  acquired  by  expertment  some  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  each  neriea  of  formations  which  the 
Geologist  can  readily  identify,  there  was  no  a  priori  reasoD  to 
expect  the  presence  of  coal  in  any  one  Series  of  strata  rather 
than  another.  Indiscriminate  experiments  in  search  of  coal,  in 
strata  of  every  formation,  were  therefore  desirable  and  proper, 
in  an  age  when  even  the  name  of  Geology  was  unknown  ;  but 
the  continuance  of  such  Eiperimeuts  in  districts  which  are  now 
ascertained  to  be  composed  of  the  noa -carboniferous  strata  of 
the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  Series,  can  no  longer  he  justified, 
since  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  years  has  proved, 
that  it  is  only  in  those  strata  of  the  Transition  Series  which  have 
been  designated  as  the  Carboniferous  Order,  that  productive 
Coal  mines  on  a  large  scale  have  ever  been  discovered. 
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It  remains  to  consider  some  of  the  physical 
operations  on  the  surface  of  the  Globe,  to  which^ 
we  owe  the  disposition  of  these  precious  Relics 
of  a  former  world,  in  a  state  that  affonJs  us  ac- 
cess to  inestimable  treasure  of  mineral  Coal. 

We  have  examined  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
vegetables  from  which  Coal  derives  its  origin, 
and  some  of  the  processes  through  which  they 
passed  in  their  progress  towards  their  mineral 
state.  Let  lis  now  review  some  further  impor- 
tant geological  phenomena  of  the  carboniferous 
strata,  and  see  how  far  the  utility  arising  from 
the  actual  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  crust 
of  the  globe,  may  afford  probable  evidence  that 
it  is  the  result  of  Foresight  and  Design. 

It  was  not  enough  that  these  vegetable  re- 
mains should  have  been  transported  from  their 
native  forests,  and  buried  at  the  bottom  of  an* 
cient  lakes  and  estuaries  and  seas,  and  there 
converted  into  coal ;  it  was  further  necessary 
that  great  and  extensive  changes  of  level  should 
elevate,  and  convert  into  dry  and  habitable  land, 
strata  loaded  with  riches,  that  would  for  ever 
have  remained  useless,  had  they  continued  en- 
tirely submei^ed  beneath  the  inaccessible  depths, 
wherein  they  were  formed;  and  it  required  the 
exercise  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  machinery 
in  the  Dynamics  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  to  effect 
the  changes  that  were  requisite  to  render  these 
Elements  of  Art  and  Industry  accessible  to  the 
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ji     ^  ityofman.    Let  us  briefly  ex- 

^'  that  have  been  accomplished. 

le  great  Coat  formation,  in  rela- 

series  of  strata,  is  shewn  in  our 

I.  1.  Fig.  14.)    This  ideal  section 

Example  of  dispositions  which  are 

various  areas  upon  the  crust  of 

the  IritA.. . 

The  surface  of  the  Earth  is  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  series  of  insular  depressions  or  Basins, 
divided  from  one  another,  and  sometimes  wholly 
surrounded  by  projecting  portions  of  subjacent 
strata,  or  by  unstratified  crystalline  rocks,  which 
have  been  raised  into  hills  and  mcmntains,  of 
various  degrees  of  height,  direction  and  conti- 
nuity. On  either  side  of  these  more  elevated 
regions,  the  strata  dip  with  more  or  leas  incli- 
nation, towards  the  lower  spaces  between  one 
mountain  range  and  another.     (See  PI.  1.) 

This  disposition  in  the  form  of  Troughs  or 
Basins,  which  is  common  to  all  formations,  has 
been  more  particularly  demonstrated  in  the  Car- 
boniferous Series,  (See  PI.  65.  Fig.  1,  2,  3.)  be- 
cause the  valuable  nature  of  beds  of  Coal  often 
causes  them  to  bewrought  throughout  their  whole 
extent. 

*  The  Ck>al  Fonnation  »  here  represented  as  having  partaken 
of  the  tame  elevatory  movements,  which  have  raised  the  strata  of 
all  formations  towards  the  mountain  Ridges,  that  separate  one 
basin  from  another  basin. 
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One  highly  beneficial  result  of  the  basin- 
shaped  disposition  of  the  Carboniferous  strata 
has  been,  to  bring  them  all  to  the  surface  around 
the  circumference  of  each  Basin,  and  to  render 
them  accessible,  by  sinking  mines  in  almost 
every  part  of  their  respective  areas ;  (See  PI.  65. 
Figs.  1,  2,  3.).  An  uninterrupted  inclination  in 
one  direction  only,  would  have  soon  plunged  the 
lower  strata  to  a  depth  inaccessible  to  man. 

The  Basin  of  London,  (PI.  67.)  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  a  similar  dispositionof  the  Tertiary  strata 
reposing  on  the  Chalk.  The  Basins  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  of  Bohemia,  afford  other  examples 
of  the  same  kind.     (See  PI.  I.  Figs.  24—28.) 

The  Secondary  and  Transition  strata  of  the 
central  and  North  Western  districts  of  England, 
are  mai^nal  portions  of  the  great  geological  Basin 
of  Northern  Europe ;  and  their  continuations  are 
found  in  the  plains,  ^nd  on  the  flanks  of  moun- 
tain regions  on  the  Continent.* 

These  general  dispositions  of  all  strata  in  the 

*  The  Bection  (PI.  66.  Fig.  1 .)  ^ews  the  manner  in  which  the 
Strata  of  the  Transition  Series  are  continued  downwards  between 
the  Coal  formation  and  the  older  members  of  the  Grauwacke 
formation,  through  a  series  of  deposits,  to  which,  Mr.  Murchison 
has  recently  assigned  the  name  of  the  "  Silurian  syttem."  This 
Silurian  System  is  represented  by  No,  II,  in  our  Section,  Fig.  1. 
The  recent  labours  of  Mr.  Murchison  in  the  border  counties  of 
England  and  Wales  have  ably  filled  up  what  has  hitherto  been  a 
blank  page,  in  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the  vast  and  impor- 
tant Systems  of  Rocks,  included  under  the  Transition  series ;  and 
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form  of  Troughs  or  Basins  have  resulted  from  two 
distinct  systems  of  operations,  in  the  economy  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  ;  the  first  producing  sedi- 
mentary deposits,  (derived  from  the  materials  of 
older  rocks,  and  from  chemical  precipitates,)  on 
those  lower  spaces  into  which  the  detritus  of  an* 
cient  elevated  regions  was  transported  by  the 
force  of  water ;  the  second  raising  these  strata 
from  the  sub-aqueous  regions  in  which  they  were 
deposited,  by  forces  anali^ous  to  those  whose 
effect  we  occasionally  witness,  in  the  tremendous 
movements  of  land,  that  form  one  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  modern  Earthquakes. 

have  shewn  us  the  links  which  connect  the  CarbonifMous  system 
with  the  older  Slaty  rocks.  The  large  group  of  deposits  to  wbich 
he  has  given  the  appropriate  name  of  Silurian  aystem,  (as  they 
occupy  much  of  the  Territory  of  the  ancient  Silures,)  admits  of 
a  fovr-fold  division,  which  is  expressed  in  the  section  PI.  66. 
Fig.  t.  This  section  represents  the  exact  order  of  luccesaion  of 
these  Strata  in  a  district,  which  must  henceforth  be  classic  in  the 
Annals  of  Geolc^. 

In  September,  1835,  I  found  the  three  uppermost  divisionEof 
this  system,  largely  developed  in  the  same  relative  order  of  suc- 
cession on  the  south  frontier  of  the  Ardennes,  between  the  great 
Coal  formation  and  the  Grauwacke.  See  Proceedings  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France  at  Mfeiifercs  and 
Namur,  Sa^.  \%^5,  {Bulletin de  la  Societi  Gfologi^ue  de  France, 
Tom.  VII.)  Tliesame  subdivisionsof  the  Silurian  system,  main- 
tain their  relative  place  and  importance  over,  a  lar^  extent  of 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  Eifel,  between  the  Ardennes  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  are  continued  East  of  the  Rhine 
through  great  part  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau.  (See  Stiflls  Gebirgs- 
Karte,  von  dem  Henothum- Nassau.  Wiesbaden,  1831.) 
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I  am  relieved  irom  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  details  respecting  the  history  of  the  Coal 
Fields  of  our  own  country,  by  the  excellent 
summary  of  what  is  known  upon  this  interesting 
subject,  wliich  has  recently  been  given  in  a  judi- 
cious and  well  selected  anonymous  publication, 
entitled  The  History  and  Description  of  Fossil 
jFW,  the  Collieries,  and  Coal  Trade  of  Great 
Britain.     London,  1835. 

The  most  remarkable  accumulations  of  this 
important  vegetable  production  in  England  are 
in  the  Wolverhampton  and  Dudley  Coal  Field, 
(PI.  65,  Fig.  1,)  where  there  is  a  bed  of  coal,  ten 
yards  in  thickness.  The  Scotch  Coal  field  near 
Paisley  presents  ten  beds,  whose  united  thick- 
ness is  one  hundred  feet.  And  the  South  Welsh 
Coal  Basin  (PI.  05,  Fig.  2,)  contains,  near  Ponty- 
pool,  twenty-three  beds  of  coal,  amounting  toge- 
ther to  ninety-three  feet. 

In  many  Coal  fields,  the  occurrence  of  rich 
beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  strata  of  slaty  clay,  that 
alternate  with  the  beds  of  coal,  has  rendered  the 
adjacent  districts  remarkable  as  the  site  of  most 
important  Iron  foundries;  and  these  localities, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  (p.  65.)  usually  present 
a  further  practical  advantage,  in  having  beneath 
the  Coal  and  Iron  ore,  a  substratum  of  Limestone, 
that  supplies  the  third  material  required  as  a 
flux  to  reduce  this  ore  to  a  metallic  state. 

Our  section,  PI.  65,  Fig.  1,  illustrates  the  re- 

O.  MM 
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salt  of  these  geol(^cal  condttiona  in  enriching 
an  important  district  Id  the  centre  of  England, 
near  Birmioghaiu,  with  a  continuous  Bucceauon 
of  Coal  mines,  and  Iron  foundries.  A  similar 
result  has  followed  from  the  same  causes,  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  the  enormous  Coal  baun  of 
South  Wales,  in  the  well-known  Iron  foundries, 
near  Pontypool  and  Merthyr  Tydfil,*  (See  PI. 
65,  Fig.  2.)     The  beds  of  shale  in  the  lower  re- 

*  In  the  Tnjuactions  of  the  Natvnil  HUtoty  Society  of  Nor- 
thamberlsnd,  Durhain,  and  NewcuUe,  vol.  i.  p.  114,  it  ia  ilslsd 
by  Mr.  Forater,  that  the  quantity  of  iroo  aaDually  manufactuKd 
in  Walea  it  about  270,000  toni,  of  which  about  three-fourths  are 
made  into  bars,  and  one-fbnrth  lold  as  pigfs  and  castings.  The 
qnuitity  of  coal  required  for  ita  manufactuic  will  be  abovt  five 
tool  and  a  half,  for  each  ton  of  iron.  The  annual  consnmptioa 
of  coals  by  the  iron  works  will  therefore  be  about  1,500,000  tons. 
The  quantity  used  in  the  smelting  of  copper  ore  imported  From. 
Cornwall,  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plaU,  forginf  of  iron  for 
vaiioui  purpoM*,  and  for  domestic  uses,  may  be  calculated  at 
350,000  tons,  which  makes  altc^ether  the  annual  coniumption 
of  coal  in  Wales  1,850,000  tons.  The  quantity  of  iron  manu- 
ftM:tured  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1827  waa  690,000  tons. 
The  prodnctitHi  of  this  immenie  quantity  was  thoi  distributed, 


SU<«d>hin     . 

.    216,000    .     . 

BliTopihire    .     . 

.      78,000    .     . 

S.  Wnle.       .     . 
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Yorklhin      .    . 
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gion  of  this  coal  field  are  abundantly  loaded  with 
nodules  of  argillaceous  iron  ore,  and  below  these 
is  a  bed  of  millstone  grit  capaUe  of  enduring  the 
fire,  and  used  in  constructing  the  furnaces ;  still 
lower  is  the  limest(»ie  necessaiy  to  produce  the 
fusion  of  the  ore.    PI.  65,  Figs.  1 .  2. 

The  great  iron  foundries  of  Derbyshire,  York- 
shire, and  the  South  of  Scotland,  afi'wd  other  ex- 
amples of  the  beneficial  results  of  a  similar  juxta- 
position, of  rich  argillaceous  iron  ore  and  coal. 

"  The  occurreoce  of  this  most  useful  of  metals," 
says  Mr.  Conybeare,*  "in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  fuel  requisite  for  its  reduction,  and  the 
limestone  which  facilitates  that  reduction,  is  an 
instance  of  arrangement  so  happily  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  human  industry,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  recurring  unnecessarily  to  final 
causes,  if  we  conceive  that  this  distribution  of 
the  rude  materials  of  the  earth  was  determined 
with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  its  inhabi- 
tants." 

Let  us  briefly  consider  what  is  the  effect  of 
mineral  fuel,  on  the  actual  condition  of  mankind. 
The  mechanical  power  of  coals  is  illustrated  in  a 
striking  manner,  in  the  following  statement  in 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel's  admirable  Discourse  on 
the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1831,  p.  59. 

*•  It  is  well  known  to  modem  engineers  that 

*  Geology  of  Englmd  and  Wi^,  p.  333. 
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there  is  virtue  io  a  bushel  of  coals,  properly  con- 
sumed, to  raise  seventy  millions  of  pounds  weight 
a  foot  high.  This  is  actually  the  average  effect  of 
an  engine  at  this  moment  working  in  Cornwall. 

The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Chamouni 
is  considered,  and  with  justice,  as  the  most  toil- 
some feat  that  a  strong  man  can  execute  in  two 
days.  The  combustion  of  two  pounds  of  coal 
would  place  him  on  the  summit." 

The  power  which  man  derives  from  the  use  of 
mineral  coal,  may  be  estimated  by  the  duty* 

*  The  number  of  pounds  raised,  multiplied  by  the  numba 
of  feet  through  which  they  are  lifted,  and  divided  fay  the  number 
of  bushels  of  coal  (each  weighing  eighty-four  pounds)  burnt  in 
raiung  them,  gives  what  is  termed  the  duty  of  a  steam  engine,  and 
is  the  criterion  of  its  power.  (See  an  important  paper  on  im- 
provements  of  the  steam  engine,  by  D&vies  Gilbert,  Esq.  Phil. 
Trans.  1830,  p.  121.) 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  J.Taylor,  in  bis  paper  on  the  duty  of  steam 
engines,  published  iu  his  valuable  Records  o/MMng,  1829,  that 
the  power  of  the  steam  engine  has  within  the  last  few  years  been 
so  advanced  by  a  series  of  rapid  improvements,  that  whereas,  in 
early  times,  the  duty  of  an  atmospheric  engine  was  t&at  of 
5,000,000  pounds  of  water,  lifted  one  foot  high  by  a  bushel  of 
coal,  the  duty  of  an  engine  lately  erected  at  Wheal  Towan  in 
Cornwall,  has  amounted  to  87,000,000  pounds;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  series  of  improvements  has  enabled  us  to  extract 
as  much  power  from  one  bushel,  as  originally  could  be  done 
from  seventeen  bnshels  of  coal.  Thus,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  coal  as  applied  in  the  steam  engine,  the  power  of  man 
over  matter  has  been  increased  seventeen  fold  since  the  first  in- 
vention of  these  engines;  and  increased  nearly  threefold  within 
twenty  years. 

There  is  now  an  engine  at  the  mine*  called  tbo  Fowey  Conaola 
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done  by  a  pound,  or  any  other  given  weight  of 
coal  consumed  in  working  a  steam  engine ;  since 
the  quantity  of  water  that  the  engine  will  raise 
to  a  given  height,  or  the  number  of  quarters  of 
com  that  it  will  grind,  or,  in  short,  the  amount 
of  any  other  description  of  work  that  it  will  do, 
is  proportionate  to  that  duty.  As  the  principal 
working  of  mineral  veins  can  only  be  continued 
by  descending  deeper  every  year,  the  difficulty 
of  extracting  metals  is  continually  on  the  in- 
crease, and  can  only  be  overcome  by  those  en- 

in  Cornwall,  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  conaideTS  the  averagie  duty, 
under  oidinaiy  circumstanceB,  to  be  above  90,000,000;  and  which 
has  been  made  to  lif>.  97,OOD,O0Otbs  of  water  one  foot  high,  with 
one  bnahel  of  coali. 

The  effect  of  the»e  improremeutB  on  the  operationi  of  minec 
in  fiicilitattag  their  drainage,  has  been  of  inestimable  importance 
in  extracting  metals  from  depths  which  otherwise  could  never 
have  been  reached.  Mines  which  had  been  stopped  from  want 
of  power,  have  been  reopened ,  others  have  been  materially  deep- 
ened, and  a  mass  of  mineral  treasure  has  been  rendered  avail- 
able, which  without  these  engines  must  have  been  for  ever  inac- 
cessible. 

It  results  from  these  rapid  advances  in  the  application  of 
coal  to  the  production  of  power,  and  consequently  of  wealth,  that 
mining  operations  of  vast  importance,  have  been  conducted  in 
Cornwall  at  depths  till  lately  without  example,  e.  g.  in  Wheal 
Abraham,  at  242  fathoms,  at  Dolcoath  at  235  fathoms,  and  in  the 
Consolidated  Mines  in  Gwennap  at  290  fathoms,  the  latter  mines 
giving  daily  employment  to  no  less  than  2,500  persons. 

In  the  Consolidated  Mines,  the  power  of  nine  steam  engines, 
four  of  which  are  the  largest  ever  made,  having  cylinders  ninety 
inches  in  diameter,  lifts  from  thirty  to  fifty  hogsheads  of  water 
per  minute,  (varying  according  to  the  season)  from  tn  average 
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ku^ed  povers  of  draining  which  Coal,  and  the 
steam  engine,  alone  supply.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  procure  the  fuel  necessary  for  these 
engines,  from  any  other  source  than  mineral  coal. 

The  importance  of  Coal  should  be  estimated, 
not  only  by  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  metala 
thus  produced,  but  by  their  further  and  more 
important  value,  when  applied  to  the  infinitely 
Taried  operations  and  productions  of  machinery 
and  of  the  arts. 

It  has  been  cakulated  that  in  this  country  about 
15,000  steam  engines  are  daily  at  wor^^  ;  one  of 
those  in  Cornwall  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  a 
thousand  horses,*  the  power  of  each  horse,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Watt,  being  equal  to  that  of  five 
and  a  half  men ;  supposing  the  average  power  of 
each  steam  engine  to  be  that  of  twenty-five  horses, 
we  have  a  total  amount  of  steam  power  equal  to 
that  offtbout  two  millions  of  men.  When  wecon- 

depth  of  330  fathoms.  The  produce  of  these  mines  has  lately 
amounted  to  more  than  20,000  tons  of  ore  per  annum,  yielding 
about  2,000  tons  of  fine  copper,  being  more  than  one  seventh 
of  the  whole  quantity  raised  in  Britain.  The  levels  or  galleries 
In  these  mines  extend  in  horizontal  distance  a  length  of  about  43 
miles.  (See  J.  Taylor's  account  of  the  depths  of  mioes,  third 
report  of  British  Association,  1833,  p.  42S.) 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  further  states,  (Lond.  Edin.  Phi).  Mag.  Jan, 
)836,  p.  67)  that  the  steam  engines  now  at  voric  in  drainmg  the 
mines  in  Comivall,  are  equal  in  power  to  at  least  44,000  horses, 
one  sixteenth  part  of  a  bushel  of  coals  performing  the  work  of  a 
horse. 

*  When  Engineers  speak  of  a  25  horse  Eagine,  they  mean  one 
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eider,  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  power  is  ap- 
plied to  move  machinery,  and  that  the  amouat  of 
yrork.  now  done  by  machinery  in  England,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  ofbetween 
three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  men  by  direct 
labour,  we  are  almost  astounded  at  the  influence 
of  Coal  and  Iron  and  Steam,  upon  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  the  human  race.  "  It  is  on  the  ri- 
vers," (says  Mr.  W^)ster,)  "  and  the  boatman 
may  repose  on  his  oars  ;  it  is  in  high  ways,  and 
begins  to  exert  itself  along  the  courses  of  land 
conveyai^es;  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  mines,  a 
thousand  (he  might  have  said,  1800)  feet  below 
the  earth's  surface ;  it  is  in  the  mill,  and  in  the 
workshops  of  the  trades-  It  rows,  it  pumps,  it 
excavates,  it  carries,  it  draws,  it  lifts,  it  hammers, 
it  spins,  it  weaves,  it  prints."* 

We  need  no  further  evidence  to  shew  that  the 
presence  of  coal  is,  in  an  especial  degree,  the 

which  would  do  the  work  of  that  number  of  horses  constantly 
actiaj[,  but  suppoung  that  the  same  horses  could  worlc  only  8 
hours  in  every  24,  there  must  be  75  hones  kept  at  least  to  produce 
the  effect  of  such  an  Engine. 

The  largest  Engine  in  Cornwall  may,  if  worked  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, be  equal  to  from  a  300  to  350  horse  power,  and  would  there- 
fore require  1 000  hones  to  be  kept  to  produce  the  same  constant 
effect.  In  this  way  it  has  been  said  that  an  Engine  was  of  1000 
horse  power,  but  this  is  not  according  to  the  usual  computation. 
Letter  from  J.  Taylor,  E§q.  to  Dr.  BuckUtnd. 

*  As  there  is  no  reproduction  of  Coal  in  this  country,  «nce  no 
natural  causes  are  now  in  operation  to  form  other  beds  of  it; 
whilst,  owing  to  the  regular  increase  of  our  population,  and  the 
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foundatioD  of  increasing  population,  riches,  and 
power,  and  of  improvement  in  almoet  every  Art 
which  administers  to  th«  necessities  and  com- 
forts of  Mankind.    And,  however  remote  may 

new  pnrpotes  to  which  th«  steam  eoginc  ii  contiaually  applied, 
iUcoosumpUon  is  advancing  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate;  itisof 
most  portentous  ipterest  to  a  nalioD,  that  has  so  large  a  portion  of 
its  inhabitants  dependent  for  existence  on  machinery,  kept  in  ac- 
tion only  by  the  use  of  coal,  to  economiie  this  precious  fuel.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  conclude  this  interesting  subject  without  making 
some  remarksupon  a  practicewfaich  can  only  be  TJewed  in  the  light 
of  a  national  calamity,  demanding  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

We  have,  during  many  yeaia  witnessed  the  diuraceful  and 
almost  incredible  fact,  that  mors  than  a  million  cnaldronB  per 
annum,  being  nearly  one  third  part  of  the  best  coals  produced 
by  the  miuei  near  Newcastle,  have  been  condemned  to  wanton 
waste,  on  a  fiery  heap  perpetually  blazing  near  the  mouth  of 
almost  every  coal  pit  in  that  distrtct. 

This  destruction  originated  mainly  in  certain  legislative  enact- 
ments, providing  that  Coal  in  London  should  be  sold,  and  the 
duty  upon  it  be  rated,  by  meamre,  and  not  by  toeight.  The 
smaller  Coal  is  broken,  tbe  greater  the  space  it  fills  ;  it  became, 
therefore,  the  intereat  of  every  dealer  in  Coal,  to  buy  it  of  as  large 
a  size,  and  to  sell  it  of  as  small  a  size  as  he  was  able.  This  com- 
pelled the  Proprietors  of  the  Coal-mines  to  send  the  large  Coal 
only  to  market,  and  to  consign  the  small  Coal  to  destruction. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to 
these  evils ;  and  pursuant  to  the  Report  of  a  CtHnmittee,  the  duty 
on  Coal  was  repealed,  and  Coal  directed  to  be  sold  by  weight 
instead  of  m«atHre.  The  effect  of  this  change  has  been,  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Coal  is  now  shipped  for  the  London 
Market,  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  pit;  that  after 
landing  the  cai^,  the  small  coal  is  separated  by  skreening  from 
the  rest,  and  answers  as  fuel  for  various  ordinary  purposes,  as 
welt  as  much  of  the  Coal  which  was  sold  in  Loudon  before  the 
alteration  of  the  law. 
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have  been  the  periods,  at  which  these  materials  of 
future  beneficial  dispensatioae  were  laid  up  in 
store,  we  may  fairly  assume,  that,  besides  the 
immediate  purposes  effected  at,  or  before  the  time 

The  destruction  of'  Coali  on  the  fiery  heapi  near  Newcastle, 
although  diminished,  still  goes  on,  however,  to  a  frightful  extent, 
that  ought  not  to  be  permitted ;  since  the  ineritable  consequence 
of  this  practice,  if  allowed  to  continue,  must  be,  in  no  loug  apace 
of  time,  to  consume  all  the  beds  nearest  to  the  surface,  and 
readiest  of  access  to  the  coast;  and  thus  enhance  the  price  of 
Coal  in  those  parts  of  England  which  depend  upon  the  Coal- 
field of  Newcastle  for  their  supply ;  and  finally  to  exhaust  this 
Coal-field,  ^  a  period,  nearer  by  at  least  one  third,  than  that  to 
which  it  would  last,  if  wisely  economized,  (See  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  stide  of 
the  Coal  Trade,  1830,  page  242.  and  BaLewell's  Introduction 
to  Geology,  1833,  page  183  and  543.) 

We  are  all  fully  aware  of  the  impolicy  of  needless  legislative 
interference ;  hut  a  broad  line  has  been  drawn  by  natnre  between 
commodities  annually  or  periodically  reproduced  by  the  Soil  on 
its  surface,  and  that  subterranean  treasure,  and  sustaining  founda- 
tion of  Industry,  which  is  laid  by  Nature  in  strata  of  mineral  Coal, 
whoseamount  is  limited,  and  which,  when  once  exhausted,  is  gone 
forever.  As  the  Law  most  justly  interferes  to  prevent  the  wanton 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  it  should  seem  also  to  he  its 
duty  to  prevent  all  needless  waste  of  mineral  fuel ;  since  the  ex- 
haustion of  this  fuel  would  irrecoverably  paralyze  the  industry 
of  millions.  The  Tenant  of  the  soil  may  neglect,  or  cultivate  his 
lands,  and  dispose  of  his  produce,  as  caprice  or  interest  may 
dictate;  the  surface  of  his  fields  is  not  consumed,  but  remains 
susceptible  of  tillage  by  his  successor ;  had  he  the  physical 
power  to  annihilate  the  I^nd,  and  thereby  inflict  an  irremediable 
injury  upon  p<»terity,  the  legislature  would  justly  interfere  to 
prevent  such  destruction  of  the  future  resources  of  the  nation. 
This  highly  favoured  Country,  has  been  enriched  with  mineral 
treasures  in  herstrataof  Coal,  incomparably  more  precious  than 
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of  their  deposition  in  the  strata  of  the  Earth,  an 
ulterior  prospective  view  to  the  future  uses  of 
Man,  formed  part  of  the  design,  with  which  they 
were,  ages  ago,  disposed  in  a  manner  so  admi- 
rahly  adapted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Human  Race. 

mines  of  tilrer  or  of  gold.  From  tbeae  siMtaiDinp  •ovrcea  of 
indnatry  and  wealth  let  as  help  ouraelvea  abundantly,  and  liberally 
enjoy  these  precioui  gifts  of  the  Creator;  but  let  us  not  abuae 
them,  or  by  wilful  ne^ect  and  wanton  waste,  destroy  tfae  found- 
atioDs  of  the  Industry  of  future  Generations. 

Might  not  an  easy  remedy  for  this  evil  be  found  in  a  Legis- 
lative enactment,  that  all  Coals  from  the  Porta  of  Northumbn- 
land  and  Durham,  should  be  shipped  in  the  state  in  which  they 
come  from  the  Pit,  and  forbidding  by  higb  penalties  the 
screening  of  any  Sea-borne  Coals  before  they  leave  the  Port  at 
which  they  are  embarked.  A  Law  of  this  kind  would  at  once 
terminate  that  ruinous  competition  among  the  Coal  owners, 
which  ha*  urged  them  to  vie  with  ttdt  other  in  the  wasteful 
destructran  of  small  Coal,  in  order  to  increase  the  Profits  of 
the  Coal  Merchants,  and  gratify  the  preference  for  large  Coala 
on  the  part  of  rich  consumers ;  and  would  also  afibrd  the  PnUic 
a  supply  of  CoalH  of  every  [^ce  and  quality,  which  the  use  of 
the  screen  would  enable  him  to  accommodate  to  the  demands  of 
the  various  Classes  of  the  Community. 

A  farther  consideration  of  national  Policy  should  prompt  us  to 
consider,  how  far  the  duty  of  supporting  our  commercial  inte- 
rests, and  of  husbanding  the  resources  of  posterity  should  per- 
mit us  to  allow  any  extensive  exportation  of  Coal,  from  a  densely 
peopled  manufacturing  country  like  our  own ;  a  large  proportiMt 
of  whose  present  wealth  is  founded  on  machinery,  which  can  be 
kept  in  action  only  by  the  produce  of  our  native  Coal  Mines, 
and  whose  prosperity  can  never  sunrive  the  period  of  their  ex- 
haustion. 
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Proofs  of  Design  in  the  Effects  of  Disturbing 
Forces  on  the  Strata  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  proofs  of  the  ^ency  of  a  wise,  and 
powerful,  and  henevolent  Creator,  which  we 
have  derived  from  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
kingdoms,  the  evidence  has  rested  chiefly  on 
the  prevalence  of  Adaptations  and  Contrivances, 
and  of  Mechanisms  adapted  to  the  production  of 
certain  ends,  throughout  the  organic  remains  of 
a  former  world. 

An  argument  of  another  kind  may  be  founded 
on  the  Order,  Symmetry,  and  Constancy,  of  the 
Crystalline  fOTms  of  the  unoi^anized  Mineral 
ingredients  of  the  Earth.  But  in  considering 
the  great  geological  phenomena  which  appear 
in  the  disposition  of  the  strata,  and  their  various 
accidents,  a  third  kind  of  evidence  arises  from 
conditions  of  the  earth,  which  are  the  result  of 
disturbing  forces,  that  appear  to  a  certain  degree 
to  have  acted  at  random  and  fortuitously. 

Elevations  and  subsidences,  inclinations  and 
contortions,  fractures  and  dislocations,  are  phe- 
nomena, which,  although  at  first  sight  they  pre- 
sent only  the  appearance  of  disorder  and  con- 
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fusion,  yet  when  fully  understood,  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  Order,  and  Method,  and  Design, 
even  in  tlie  operations  of  the  most  turbulent, 
among  the  many  mighty  physical  forces  which 
have  affected  the  terraqueous  globe.* 

Some  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  ac- 
tion of  these  forces  have  been  already  noticed  in 

*  "  Notwithatanding  the  i^peannces  of  irrefpilarity  and  con- 
fusioQ  in  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  our  globe,  which  are 
presented  to  the  eye  in  the  contemplstion  of  its  external  features, 
Geol<^sts  have  been  able  in  numeroua  instances  to  detect,  in 
the  arrangeineDt  and  position  of  its  stratified  manes,  distinct 
approximatioDS  to  geometrical  laws.  In  the  phenomena  of  anti- 
clinal lines,  faults,  fissures,  mineral  veins,  Sic.  such  laws  are 
'  easily  recognized."  Hopkin's  Researches  in  Physical  Geo](^. 
Trans.  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.  v.  6.  part  I.  1835. 

"  It  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,"  says  the  author  of  an  able 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  (Sept.  1826,  p.  537,)  "  that  the 
agents  employed  in  effecting  this  most  perfect  and  systematic 
arrangement  have  been  earthquakes,  operating  with  different 
degrees  of  violence,  and  at  various  interval!  of  time,  during  a 
lapse  of  ages.  The  order  that  now  reigns  has  resulted  therefore, 
from  causes  which  have  generally  been  considered  as  capable 
only  of  defacing  and  devastating  the  earth's  surface,  but  which 
we  thus  find  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  were,  in  the  primeval 
state  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps  still  are,  instrumental  in  its  per- 
petual renovation.  The  effects  of  these  subterranean  forces 
prove  that  they  are  governed  by  general  laws,  and  that  these 
laws  have  been  conceived  by  consummate  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought." 

"  Sources  of  apparent  derangement  in  the  system  appear,  when 
their  operation  throughout  a  series  of  ages  is  brought  into  one 
view,  to  have  produced  a  great  preponderance  of  good,  and  to  be 
governed  by  fixed  general  laws,  conducive,  perhaps  essential,  to 
the  habiuble  state  of  the  globe."    Ibid.  p.  539. 
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our  fourth  and  fiflh  chapters ;  and  our  first  Sec- 
tion,  PI.  1,  illustrates  their  beneficial  effect,  in 
elevating  and  converting  into  habitable  Lands, 
strata  of  various  kinds  that  were  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ancient  Waters;  and  in  diversi- 
fying the  surface  of  these  lands  with  Mountains, 
Plains,  and  Valleys,  of  various  productive  quali- 
ties, and  variously  adapted  to  the  habitaticm  of 
Man,  and  the  inferior  tribes  of  terrestrial  animals. 

In  our  last  Chapter  we  considered  the  advan- 
t(^;es  of  the  disposition  of  the  Carboniferous 
strata  in  the  form  of  Basins.  It  remains  to  ex- 
amine the  further  advantages  that  arise  from 
other  disturbances  of  these  strata  by  Faults  or 
Fractures,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  faci- 
litating the  operations  of  Coal  mines;  and  to 
estend  our  inquiry  into  the  more  general  effect 
of  similar  Dislocations  of  other  strata,  in  pro- 
ducing convenient  receptacles  formany valuable 
Metallic  ores,  and  in  regulating  the  supplies  of 
Water  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  through 
the  medium  of  Springs. 

I  have  elsewhere  observed*  that  the  occur- 
rence of  Faults,  and  the  Inclined  position  in 
which  the  strata  composing  the  Coal  measures 
are  usually  laid  out,  are  facts  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  connected  with  the  accessibility 
of  their  mineral  contents.     From  their  inclined 

*  Inangural  Lecture,  Oxford,  1819. 
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positioit,  the  thin  strata  of  Coal  are  worked  vith 
greats  fiacility  than  if  they  had  been  horizontal ; 
but  as  this  inclination  has  a  tendency  to  plnnge 
their  lower  extremities  to  a  depth  that  woald 
be  inaccessible,  a  series  of  Faults,  or  Traps,  is 
interposed,  by  which  the  componoit  porti(»is  of 
the  same  formation  are  arranged  in  a  series  of 
successive  tables,  or  stages,  rising  one  behind 
another,  and  elevated  continnally  upwards  to- 
wards the  surface,  from  their  lowest  points  of 
depression.  (See  PI.  65.  Fig.  3.  and  PI.  66. 
Fig.  3.)  A  similar  eifect  is  often  produced  by 
Undulations  or  contortions  of  the  strata,  which 
give  the  united  advantage  of  inclined  position 
and  of  keeping  them  near  the  surface.  The 
Bastn-ahaped  structure  which  so  frequently  oc- 
curs in  coal  fields,  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
the  same  beneficial  consequences.  (See  PI.  65. 
Figs.  1.2.3.) 

But  a  still  more  important  benefit  results  from 
the  occurrence  of  FauUs  or  Fracture*,*  without 
which  the  contents  of  many  deep  and  rich  mines 

*  "  Faults,"  Bays  Mr.  CoD;^>eare,  "  consist  «f  flisares  tn- 
versing  the  strati,  extendin|;  ofteo  for  several  miles,  and  pene- 
trating to  a  depth,  in  very  few  inBt&nces  ascertained ;  the;  are 
sceompanied  by  a  subsidence  of  the  strata  on  ose  side  of  their 
line,  or  (which  ameunts  to  the  same  thiDg)  an  eleratba  of  diem 
on  the  other ;  so  that  it  appears,  that  the  same  force  which  has 
rent  the  rocks  thus  asunder,  has  caused  one  side  of  the  fractured 
mass  to  rise,  or  the  other  to  sink. — The  fissures  are  usually  filled 
by  ciay."     Onkgjf  of  Englami  md  WaUa,  Part  I.  p.  348. 
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would  have  been  inaccessiUe.  (See  PI.  65.  Fig. 
3.  and  PI.  66.  Fig.  2.)  Had  the  strata  of  Shale 
and  Grit,  that  alternate  with  the  Coal,  be^i  con- 
tinuously united  without  fracture,  the  quantity  of 
water  that  would  have  penetrated  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  into  any  considerable  excava- 
tions that  might  be  made  in  the  porous  grit  beds, 
would  have  overcome  all  power  of  machinery 
that  could  profitably  be  applied  to  the  drainage 
of  a  mine ;  whereas  by  the  simple  arrangement 
of  a  system  of  Fauita,  the  water  is  admitted  only 
in  such  quantities  as  are  within  control.  Thus 
the  component  strata  of  a  Coal  field  are  divided 
into  insulated  masses,  or  ^eets  of  rock,  of  irre- 
gular form  and  area,  not  one  of  which  is  conti- 
nuous in  the  same  plane  over  any  very  large 
district ;  but  each  is  usually  separated  from  its 
ntOLt  adjacent  mass,  by  a  dam  of  clay,  impene- 
trable to  water,  and  filling  the  fissure  produced 
by  the  fracture  which  caused  the  Fault.  (See 
PI.  66.  Fig.  2.  and  PI,  1.  Figs.  1,-4,  7.) 

If  we  suppose  a  thick  sheet  of  Ice  to  be  broken 
into  fragments  of  irregular  area,  and  these  fitig- 
ments  again  united,  after  receiving  a  slight  de- 
gree of  irregular  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the 
original  sheet,  the  reunited  fragments  of  ice  will 
represent  the  appearance  of  the  component  por- 
tions of  the  broken  masses,  or  sheets  of  Coal 
measures  we  are  describing.  The  intervening 
portions  of  mca«  recent  Ice,  by  which  they  are 
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held  t(^ether,  represent  the  clay  ftnd  rubbidi 
that  fill  the  Faults,  and  form  the  partition  walls 
that  insulate  these  adjacent  portions  of  strata, 
which  were  originally  formed,  like  the  sheet  of 
Ice,  in  one  continuous  plane.  Thus,  each  sheet 
or  inclined  table  of  Coal  measures,  is  inclosed  by 
a  system  of  more  or  less  vertical  walls  of  broken 
clay,  derived  from  its  argillaceous  shale  beds,  at 
the  moment  in  which  the  Fracture  and  Disloca- 
tion took  place ;  and  hence  have  resulted  those 
joints  and  separations,  which,  though  they  oc- 
casionally interrupt  at  inconvenient  positions, 
and  cut  off  suddenly  the  progress  of  the  collier, 
and  often  shatter  those  portions  of  the  strata  that 
are  in  immediate  contact  with  them,  yet  are  in  the 
main  his  greatest  safeguard,  and  are  indeed  es- 
sential to  his  operations.* 

These  same  Faults  also,  whilst  they  prevent 
the  Water  from  flowing  in  excessive  quantities  in 

*  "[fa  field  of  coal  (aays  Mr.  Buddie)  aboundii^  in  water, 
was  not  intersected  with  slip  Dylces,  the  working  of  it  might  be 
impracticable,  as  the  whole  body  of  water  which  it  might  contain 
would  flow  uniatemiptedly  into  any  opening;  which  might  be 
made  into  it :  these  Faults  operate  as  Coffer  Dams,  and  separate 
the  field  of  coal  into  districts." — Letter  from  Mr.  John  Buddie, 
an  entitunl  Engineer  and  experienced  Coal  Viewer  at  New- 
catlle,  to  Prof.  Buckland,  Nov.  30,  1831. 

In  working  a  Coal  Pit,  the  Miner  studiously  avoids  canning 
near  a  Fault,  knowing  that  if  he  should  penetrate  this  natural 
barrier,  the  Water  from  the  other  side  will  often  burst  in,  and 
inundate  the  works  he  is  conducting  on  the  dry  side  of  it. 

A  shaft  was  begun  about  the  year  1825  at  Goaforth,  near  Neir- 
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situations  where  it  would  be  detrimental,  are  at 
the  same  time  of  the  greatest  service,  in  con- 
verting  it  to  purposes  of  utility,  by  creating  on 
the  surface  a  series  of  Springs  along  the  line  of 
Fault,  which  often  give  notice  of  the  Fracture  that 
has  taken  place  beneath.  This  important  effect 
of  Faults  on  the  hydraulic  machinery  of  the  globe 
extends  through  stratified  rocks  of  every  for- 
mation. (See  PI.  69.  Fig.  2.)  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  most  of  the  Springs,  that  issue  from 
unstratified  rocks,  are  kept  in  action  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Faults  by  which  they  are 
intersected. 

A  similar  interruption  of  continuity  in  the 
masses  of  Primary  rocks,  and  in  the  rocks  of 
intermediate  age  between  these  and  the  Coal 
formation,  is  found  to  occur  extensively  in  tlie 
working  of  metallic  veins.  A  vein  is  often  cut  off 
suddenly  by  a  Fault,  or  fracture,  crossing  it  trans- 

caatle,  on  the  wet  side  of  the  90  fathom  Dyke,  and  was  so 
inundated  with  water  that  it  was  soon  found  necesaar;  to  abandon 
iL  Another  shaft  was  then  begun  on  the  dry  side  of  the  dyke, 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  former,  aud  Ju  this  they  descended 
nearly  200  fathoms  without  any  impediment  from  water. 

Arti6cial  dams  are  sometimes  made  in  coat  mines  to  per- 
form the  office  of  the  natural  barriers  which  Dykes  and  Faults 
supply.  A  dam  of  this  kind  was  lately  made  near  Manchester, 
by  Mr.  Hulton,  to  cot  off  water  that  descended  from  the  upper 
region  of  porous  strata,  which  dipped  towards  his  excavations  in 
a  lower  region  of  the  same  strata,  the  continuity  of  which  was 
thus  artificially  interrupted. 

G.  N   N 
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versely,  and  its  once  continuous  portions  are 
thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  This  line  of  fracture  is  usually  marked 
by  a  wall  of  clay,  formed  probably  by  the  abra- 
sion of  the  rocks  whose  adjacent  portions  have 
been  thus  dislocated.  Such  faults  are  known  in 
the  mines  of  Cornwall  by  the  term  Jluccat,  and 
they  often  produce  a  similar  adrantage  to  those 
that  traverse  the  Coal  measures,  in  guarding  the 
miner  from  inundation,  by  a  series  of  natural 
dams  traversing  the  rocks  in  various  directions, 
and  intercepting  all  communication  between  that 
mass  in  which  he  is  conducting  his  operations, 
and  the  adjacent  masses  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fluckan  or  dam.* 

It  may  be  added  also,  that  the  Faults  in  a  Coal 
field,  by  intemiptii^  the  continuity  of  the  beds 
of  coal,  and  causing  their  troncated  edges  to  abut 
against  those  of  uninflammable  strata  of  shale  or 

'  "  My  object  U  rather  to  suggest  whether  the  Brrangement 
of  veins,  &c.<loe8  not  argue  design  and  a  probable  counectkm 
with  other  phenomena  of  oar  Globe. 

"  Metalliferous  veins,  and  those  of  quartx,  &c.  appeu  to  be 
channels  for  the  circulation  of  the  subtemneous  water  and 
vapour;  and  the  innumerable  clay  veins,  or  "  flucan  courses" 
(as  they  are  termed  in  Cornwall),  which  intersect  them,  and  are 
often  found  contained  in  them,  bemg  generally  impervioai  to 
water,  prevent  their  draining  the  surface  of  the  higher  grouDils 
as  they  otherwise  wonld,  and  also  facilitate  the  working  of  minM 
to  a  much  greater  depth  than  would  be  practicable  without 
them."  R.  W.  Fox  on  the  Mines  of  Cornwall,  Phil.  Tram. 
1830,  p.  404. 
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grit,  afford  a  preservative  againet  the  rav^es  of 
accidental  Fire  beyond  the  area  of  that  sheet  in 
vhich  it  may  take  its  beginnii^ ;  but  for  Buch 
a  provision,  entire  Coal  fields  might  be  occasion- 
ally burnt  out  and  destroyed. 

It  ia  impossible  to  contemplate  a  disposition  of 
things,  so  well  adapted  to  afford  the  materials 
essential  to  supply  the  first  wants,  and  to  keep 
alive  the  industry  of  the  Inhabitants  of  our 
earth ;  and  entirely  to  attribute  such  a  disposition 
to  the  blind  operation  of  Fortuitous  causes.  Al- 
though indeed  it  be  dangerous  hastily  to  have 
recourse  to  Final  causes,  yet  since  in  many 
branches  of  physical  knowledge,  (more  especi- 
ally in  those  which  relate  to  organized  matter,) 
the  end  of  many  a  contrivance  is  better  under- 
stood, than  tlie  contrivance  itself,  it  would  surely 
be  as  unphilosophical  to  hesitate  at  the  admission 
of  final  Causes,  when  the  general  tenor  and  evi- 
dence of  the  Phenomena  naturally  suggest  them, 
as  it  would  be  to  introduce  them  ^tuitously 
unsupported  by  such  evidence.  We  may  surely 
therefore  fed  ourselves  authorized  to  view,  in 
the  Geolt^cal  arrangements  above  described,  a 
system  of  wise  and  benevolent  Contrivances,  pros- 
pectively subsidiary  to  the  wants  and  comforts 
of  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe ;  and  ex- 
tending onwards,  from  its  first  Formation,  through 
the  subsequent  Revolutions  and  Convulsions  that 
have  affected  the  surface  of  our  Planet. 
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Chapter  XXI. 


Advantageous  Effect  of  Disturbing  Forces  in 
giving  Origin  to  Mineral  Veins.* 

A  further  result  atteuding  the  Disturbances  of 
the  surface  of  the  Earth  has  heen,  to  produce 
Rents  or  Fissures  in  the  Rocks  which  have  been 
subjected  to  these  violent  movements,  and  to 
conveEt  them  into  receptacles  of  metallic  ores, 
accessible  by  the  labours  of  man.  The  greater 
part  of  metalliferous  veins  originated  in  enormous 
cracks  and  crevices,  penetrating  irregularly  and 
obliquely  downwards  to  an  unknown  depth,  and 
resembling  the  rents  and  chasms  which  are  pro- 
duced by  modem  Earthquakes.  The  general 
disposition  of  mineral  veins  within  these  narrow 
fissures,  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to 
our  first  Section.  (PI.  1.  Figs,  k  I.— k  24.)  The 
narrow  lines  which  pass  obliquely  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  portion  of  this  Section,  represent 
the  manner  in  which  Rocks  of  various  ages  are 
intersected  by  fissures,  which  have  become  the 
Receptacles  of  rich  Treasures  of  Metallic  Ore. 
These  fissures  are  more  or  less  filled  with  vari- 
ous forms  of  metalliferous  and  earthy  minerals, 
•  See  PI.  I.  Figs,  k  I.— A  2A,  aod  PI.  67.  Fig.  3. 
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deposited  in  successive,  and  oflen  corresponding 
layers  on  each  side  of  the  vein. 

Metallic  Veins  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
in  rocks  of  the  Primary  and  Transition  series, 
particularly  in  those  lower  portions  of  stratified 
rocks  which  are  nearest  to  unstratified  crystal- 
line rocks.  They  are  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Secondary  formations,  and  still  more  so  in  Ter- 
tiary strata.* 

*  M.  Dufrenoy  has  recently  shewn  that  the  mines  of  Haema- 
tite and  Spathic  iron  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  which  occur  in 
Limestones  of  three  ages,  lereiribte  severally  to  the  Transition 
Series,  to  the  Lias,  and  to  the  Chalk,  are  all  situated  in  parts, 
where  these  Limestones  are  in  near  contact  with  the  Granite ; 
and  he  considers  that  they  have  all  most  probably  been  filled  by 
the  sublimation  of  mineral  matter  into  cavities  of  the  limestones, 
at,  or  soon  al^r  the  time  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Granite  of  this 
part  of  the  Pyrenees.  Hie  period  of  this  deration  was  posterior 
to  the  deposit  of  the  Chalk  formation,  and  anterior  to  that  of 
the  Tertiary  Strata.  These  Limestones  have  all  become  crys- 
talline where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  Granite  ;  and  the  Iron 
is  in  some  places  mixed  with  Copper  pyrites,  and  A^ntiferous 
galena.  (Memoire  but  la  Position  des  Mines  de  Fer  de  la  Partie 
orientale  des  Pyr^nies,  1834.) 

According  to  the  recent  observations  of  Mr.  C.  Darwm,  the 
Granite  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  (near  the  Ugpellata  Pass) 
which  forma  peaks  of  a  height  probably  of  14,000  feet,  has  been 
Duid  in  the  Tertiary  period;  and  Tertiary  strata  which  have 
been  rendered  crystalline  by  its  heat,  and  are  traversed  by  dykes 
from  the  granitic  mass,  are  now  inclined  at  high  angles,  and 
form  regular,  and  complicated  anticlinal  lines.  These  same  sedi< 
mentary  strata,  and  also  lavas  are  there  travened  by  very  nu- 
merous true  metallic  veins  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  silver,  and 
gold,  and  these  can  be  traced  to  the  underlying  granite.  (Lond. 
and  Edin,  Phil,  Mag.  N.  S.  Vol.  8,  p.  158.) 
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A  few  metals  are  occaaiooally,  though  rarely, 
found  disseminated  through  the  substance  of 
Rocks.  Thus  Tin  is  sometimes  found  disse- 
minated through  Granite,  and  Copper  through 
the  cupriferous  slate  at  the  base  of  the  Hartz, 
at  Mansfeld,  &c. 

The  most  numerous  and  rich  of  the  metallic 
veins  in  Cornwall,  and  in  many  other  mining 
districts,  are  found  near  the  junction  of  the 
Granite  with  the  incumbent  Slates.  These  vary 
in  width  from  less  than  an  inch  to  thirty  feet 
and  upwards  ;  but  the  prevailing  width,  both  of 
Tin  and  Copper  Veins  in  that  county,  is  from 
one  to  three  feet ;  and  in  these  narrower  veins, 
the  Ore  is  less  intermixt  with  other  substances, 
aod  more  advant^;eously  wrought.* 

Several  hypotheses  have  been  proposed   to 

*  An  excellent  illnBtmion  of  the  maooer  in  which  metallic 
veins  are  diipoaed  in  the  Roclu  which  fonn  their  mfttiix,  ma; 
be  found  m  Mr.  R.  Thomas's  geological  Report,  accompanied 
b;  a  Hap  and  Sections  of  the  mining  district  near  Redruth. 
This  map  comprehends  the  most  interesting  spot  of  all  the 
mining  districts  in  Cornwall,  and  exhibits  in  a  small  compass  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  metallic  veins,  slides,  artd  cross 
courses,  all  of  them  penetrating  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  con- 
tinuing uDiatemiptedly  through  Rocks  of  TariouB  ages.  In  PI. 
67,  Fig.  3,  I  have  selected  from  this  work  a  lectiim,  which  ex- 
hibits an  unusually  dense  accumulation  of  reina  producing  Tin, 
Copper,  and  Lead. 

Much  highly  valuable  information  on  these  sul^ects  may 
shortly  be  expected  from  the  Oeoh^ical  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
now  in  pn^^ress  by  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  under  the  appointment  of 
the  Board  Df  Ordnance. 
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explain  the  manner  in  which  these  chasms  ia 
solid  rocks  hare  become  filled  with  metallic 
ores,  and  with  earthy  minerals,  often  of  a  diffe- 
rent nature  irom  the  rocks  containing  them. 
Werner  supposed  that  veins  were  supplied  by 
matter  descending  into  them  from  above,  in  a 
state  of  aqueous  solution ;  whilst  Hutton,  and  hia 
followers,  imagined  that  their  contents  were  in- 
jected from  below,  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion. 
A  third  hypothesis  has  been  recently  proposed, 
which  refers  the  filling  of  veins  to  a  process  of 
SuMimation  from  subjacent  massed  of  intensely 
heated  mineral  matter,  into  aperture  and  fissures 
of  the  superincumbent  Rocks.*  A  fourth  hypo- 
thecs consideiB  vdns  to  have  been  slowly  filled 
by  S^regation,  or  infiltration ;  sometimes  into 
contemporaneous  cracks  and   cavities*  formed 

■  la  the  London  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  Harch,  1829.  p.  173, 
Hr.  PattenKMi  has  published  the  result  of  hta  expenments  in 
making  aitificial  Lead  Ore  (Galena)  in  an  Earthen  tube,  highly 
heated  in  the  middle.  After  causing  the  steam  of  water  to  pass  over 
a  quantity  of  Galena,  placed  in  the  hottest  portion  of  this  tube,  the 
water  was  decomposed,  and  all  the  Galena  bad  been  sublimed  from 
the  heated  part,  and  deposited  again  in  colder  parts  of  the  tube,  in 
cubes  which  exactly  resembled  the  original  Ore.  No  pure  Lead 
was  formed.  From  this  deposition  of  Galena,  in  a  highly  cry»- 
tallioe  form,  from  its  vapour  in  contact  with  steam,  he  draws  th« 
important  conclusion,  that  Galena  might,  in  some  instances,  hav« 
been  supplied  to  mineral  veins  by  tublimation  from  below. 

Dr.  Daubeny  has  found  by  a  recent  experiment  that  if  steam 
be  passed  through  heated  Boracic  Acid,  it  takes  up  and  carries 
along  with  it  a  portion  of  the  Add,  which  per-  le  does  not  sub- 
lime.  This  experimeat  illustrate*  the  mblinatioD  of  Boracic  Acid 
in  volcanic  crateis. 
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during  the  contraction  and  conBdidation  of  the 
originally  Bofl  snbBtances  of  the  rocks  themselves  ; 
and  niOTe  frequently  into  fissures  produced  Yry 
the  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  solid  strata. 
Segregation  of  this  kind  may  have  taken  place 
from  electro-chemical  ageni^,  continued  daring 
long  periods  of  time.* 

The  total  quantity  of  alt  metals  known  to 
exist  near  the  surface  of  the  Earth  (except- 
ing Iron,)  being  comparatively  small,  and  their 
value  to  mankind  being  of  the  highest  order, 
as  the  main  instruments  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
emei^es  from  the  savage  state,  it  was  of  the 
utmwt  importance,  that  they  should  be  disposed 
in  a  manner  that  would  render  them  accessible 
by  his  industry ;  and  this  object  is  adiniraUy 
attained  through  the  machinery  of  metallic  veins.  ' 

*  The  otMervatianB  of  Hr.  Fox  on  the  electro-magDetic  pio- 
pertiei  ofmeullifeioui  veias  in  CotuwkII,  (Phil.  Trast.  1830,  &c.) 
•eem  to  throw  new  light  upon  thit  obscure  and  difficult  subject. 
And  the  experiments  of  M.  Becqtierel  on  tbe  artificial  prodoctioD 
4^  cryatalliied  insoluble  compounds  of  Copper,  Lead,  lime.  Sic. 
by  die  slow  and  long  continued  reaction  and  transportation  of 
the  elements  of  soluble  compounds,  (see  Becquerel,  Traiti  de 
J'Electriciti,  T.  i.  c.  7,  page  647,  1834,)  appear  to  explain  many 
■chemical  changes  that  may  have  taken  place  under  the  influence 
«f  feeble  electrical  ciuienta  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  more 
especially  in  Veins. 

I  have  been  foroured  by  Professor  Wfaeatstone  with  tbe  foU 
lowing  brief  explanation  of  tbe  experiments  here  quoted. 

-"  When  two  bodies,  one  of  which  is  liquid,  react  very  feebly 
<on  each  other,  the  presence  of  a  thud  body,  which  is  either  a 
^conductor  of  electricity,  or  in  which  capillary  action  suf^liea  tba 
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Had  large  quantities  of  metals  existed  through" 
out  Rocks  of  all  formations,  they  might  have 
been  noxious  to  vegetation ;  had  small  quan- 
tities been  disseminated  through  the  Body  of 
the  Strata,  they  would  never  have  repaid  the  cost 
of  separation  from  the  matrix.  These  inctmreni- 
ences  are  obviated  by  the  actual  arrangement, 
under  which  these  rare  substances  are  occasion- 
ally collected  together  in  the  natural  Magazines 
afforded  by  metallic  veins. 

In  my  Inaugural  Lecture  (page  12)  I  have 
spoken  of  the  evidences  of  design  and  benevoleat 
contrivance,  which  are  apparent  in  the  original 
formation  and  disposition  of  the  repositories  of 
minerals ;  in  the  relative  quantities  in  which  they 
are  distributed  ;  in  the  provisions  that  are  made 
to  render  them  accessible,  at  a  certain  expence 

place  of  conduct! bility,  opens  a  path  to  the  electricity  resultiDg 
from  the  chemical  action,  and  a  voltaic  current  is  formed  which 
serres  to  augment  the  energy  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  two 
bodies.  In  ordinary  chemical  actions,  combinations  are  efifected 
by  the  direct  reaction  of  bodies  on  each  other,  by  which  all  their 
constituents  Bimultaneougly  concur  to  the  general  effect;  but  in 
the  mode  considered  by  Becquerel  the  bodies  in  the  nascent 
state,  and  excessively  feeble  forces,  are  employed,  by  which  the 
molecules  are  produced,  as  it  were,  one  by  one,  and  are  disposed 
to  assume  regular  forms,  even  when  they  are  insoluble,  because 
the  number  of  the  molecules  cannot  occasion  any  disturbance  in 
their  arrangement.  By  the  application  of  these  principles,  that 
is,  by  the  long-continued  action  of  very  feeble  electrical  currents, 
this  author  has  shewn  that  many  crystallized  bodies,  hitherto 
found  only  in  nature,  may  be  artificially  obtained." 
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of  human  skill  and  induBtry,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  from  wantoD  destruction,  and  fittm 
natural  decay ;  in  the  more  general  dispersion  of 
those  metals  which  are  most  important,  and  the 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  of  others  which 
are  less  so;  and  still  further  in  a£fording  the 
means  whereby  their  compound  ores  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  purity.* 

The  argument,  bowerer,  which  arises  frooa 
the  utility  of  these  dispositions,  does  not  depend 
on  the  establishment  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  explanations  proposed  to  account  for  them. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  means  whereby 

*  I  owe  to  my  fneod  Mr.  John  Taylor  the  niggeation  of  nno- 
ther  Bi^ment,  arising  from  the  phenomeaa  of  mines,  which  de- 
rives much  value  from  being  a  result  of  the  long  experience  of  a 
practical  man  of  science. 

"  Here  is  one  argument,"  says  Mr.  Taylor, "  which  has  always 
struck  me  with  considerable  force,  as  proving  wise  and  beneficent 
design,  to  be  drawn  from  the  position  of  the  metals.  I  should 
say  that  they  are  so  placed  aa  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  immediate 
and  improvident  exhaustion,  exercising  the  utmost  ingenuity  of 
man,  first  to  discover  them,  then  to  devise  means  of  cooquering 
the  difficulties  by  which  the  pursuit  of  them  is  surrounded. 

"  Hence  a  continued  supply  through  succeasive  ages,  and  hence 
motives  to  industry  and  to  the  exercise  of  mental  faculties,  from 
which  our  greatest  happiness  is  derived.  The  metals  might  have 
been  so  placed  as  to  have  been  all  easily  talten  away,  cauwng  a 
glut  in  some  periods  and  a  dearth  in  others,  and  they  might  have 
been  acceraihle  without  thought,  or  ingeniiity. 

"  As  they  are,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  that  accoidance  with 
the  perfect  arrangements  of  an  allwise  Creator,  which  it  is  so 
beautiful  to  observe  and  to  contemplate." 
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mineral  veins  were  charged  with  their  precious 
contents;  whether  Segr^ation,  or  Sublimation, 
were  the  exclusive  method  by  which  the  metals 
were  accumulated ;  or,  whether  each  of  the  sup- 
posed causes  may  have  operated  simultaneously 
or  consecutively  in  their  production ;  the  exis- 
tence of  these  veins  remains  a  fact  of  the  h^hest 
importance  to  the  human  race :  and  although  the 
Disturbances,  and  other  processes  in  which  they 
originated,  may  have  taken  place  at  periods  long 
antecedent  to  the  creation  of  our  species,  we  may 
reasonably  infer,  that  a  provision  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  last,  and  most  perfect 
creatures  He  was  about  to  place  upon  its  siu^ace, 
was  in  the  providential  contemplation  of  the 
Creator,  in  his  primary  disposal  of  the  physical 
forces,  which  have  caused  some  of  the  earliest, 
and  most  violent  Perturbations  of  the  globe.* 

*  That  part  of  the  History  of  Metals  which  relates  to  Uieir 
various  Properties  and  Uses,  and  their  especial  Adaptation  to  the 
Physical  condition  of  Man,  has  been  so  ably  and  amply  illna- 
trated  by  two  of  my  Associates  in  this  Series  of  Treatises,  that  I 
have  more  satisfaction  in  referring  my  readers  to  the  Chapters  of 
Dr.  Kidd  and  Dr.  Proot  upoa  these  snbjects  than  in  attempting 
myself  to  follow  the  history  of  the  productions  of  metallic  veins, 
beyond  the  sources  from  .which  they  are  derived  within  the  body 
of  the  Earth. 

A  summary  of  the  all-important  Uses  of  Metals  to  Mankind 
is  thus  briefly  given,  by  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  original  wri- 
ters on  Fhysico-tbeology. 

"  As  for  Metals,  they  are  so  many  ways  useful  to  mankind, 
and  those  Uses  so  well  known  to  all,  that  it  would  be  lost  labour 
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Adaptations  of  the  Earth  to  afford  supplies  of 
water  through  the  imdium  of  Springs. 

As  the  presence  of  water  is  essential  both  to 
animal  and  v^etable  existence,  the  adjustment 
of  the  Earth's  surface  to  supply  this  necessary 
fluid,  in  due  proportion  to  the  demand,  affords 
one  of  the  many  proofs  of  Design,  which  arise  out 
of  the  investigation  of  its  actual  condition,  and  of 
its  relations  to  the  oi^anized  beings  which  are 
placed  upon  it. 

to  say  aaytbing  of  them  :  without  the  use  of  theie  we  could  hare 
ootbitig  of  culture  or  civility;  no  Tillage  or  Agriculture:  do 
ReapiDg  or  Mowing;  no  Ploughiag;  or  Digging ;  no  Fruniog  or 
Loping ;  no  Grafting  or  Inaition  ;  no  mechanical  Arts  or  Trades ; 
no  Vessels  or  Utensils  of  Household-gtufi';  no  convenient  Houses 
or  Edifices ;  no  Shippiag  or  Navigation,  What  a  kind  of  bai^ 
barous  and  sordid  life  we  most  necessarily  have  lived,  the  In- 
dians in  the  Northern  part  of  America  are  a  clear  demonstration. 
Only  it  is  remarkable  that  those  which  are  of  most  frequent  and 
necessary  use,  as  Iron,  Brass  and  Lead,  are  the  most  common 
and  plentiful :  others  that  are  more  rare,  may  better  be  spared, 
yet  are  they  thereby  quatifidd  to  be  made  the  common  measure 
and  standard  of  the  value  of  all  other  commodities,  and  so  to 
serve  for  Coin  or  Money,  to  which  use  they  have  been  employed 
by  all  civil  Nations  in  all  Ages."  Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  the 
Creation.     Pt.  i.  5th  ed.  1709,  p.  110. 
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Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  Earth  being  co- 
Tered  with  Sea,  whilst  the  remaining  dry  land 
is  in  need  of  continual  supplies  of  water,  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, the  processes  by  which  these  supplies  are 
rendered  available  for  such  important  purposes, 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  beautiful  and 
connected  mechanisms  of  the  terraqueous  Globe. 

The  great  Instrument  of  communication  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  Sea,  and  that  of  the 
Land,  is  the  Atmosphere,  by  means  of  which  a 
perpetual  supply  of  fresh  water  is  derived  from 
an  Ocean  of  salt  water,  through  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  evaporation. 

By  this  process,  water  is  incessantly  ascending 
in  the  state  of  Vapour,  and  again  descending  in 
the  form  of  Dew  and  Rain. 

Of  the  water  thus  supplied  to  the  surface  of 
the  land,  a  small  portion  only  returns  to  the  Sea 
directly  in  seasons  of  flood  through  the  channels 
of  Rivers  ;• 

A  second  portion  is  re-absorbed  into  the  Atmos- 
phere by  Evaporation ; 

A  third  portion  enters  into  the  composition  of 
Animal  and  Vegetable  bodies ; 

*  It  is  stated  by  M.  Aiago,  that  ooe  third  oaly  of  the  water 
which  falls  in  rain,  within  the  baaia  of  the  Seine,  flows  by  that 
river  iato  the  sea :  the  remaining  two  thirds  either  return  into 
the  atmosphere  by  evaporation,  or  go  to  the  support  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  or  find  their  way  into  the  sea  by  subterraneous 
passages.     Annuaire,  pour  I'An  1835. 
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A  fourth  portion  descends  into  the  strata,  and 
is  accumulated  in  their  interstices  into  subterra- 
neous sheets  and  reservoirs  of  water,  from  which 
it  is  discharged  gradually  at  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  perennial  Springs,  that  form  the  ordinary 
supply  of  Rivers. 

As  soon  as  Springs  issue  from  the  Earth,  their 
waters  commence  their  return  towards  the  Sea ; 
rills  unite  into  streamlets,  which,  by  further  ac- 
cumulation form  rivulets  and  rivers,  and  at  length 
terminate  in  estuaries,  where  they  mix  again  with 
their  parent  ocean.  Here  they  remain,  bearing 
part  in  all  its  various  functions,  until  they  are 
again  evaporated  into  the  Atmosphere,  to  pass 
and  repass  through  the  same  Cycles  of  perpetual 
circulation. 

The  adaptations  of  the  Atmosphere  to  this 
important  service  in  the  economy  of  the  Globe 
belong  not  to  the  province  of  the  geologist.  Our 
task  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  me- 
chanical arrangements  in  the  solid  materials  of 
the  Earth,  by  means  of  which  they  co-operate 
with  the  Atmosphere,  in  administering  to  the 
circulation  of  the  most  important  of  all  fluids. 

There  are  two  circumstances  in  the  condition 
of  the  strata,  which  exert  a  material  influence 
in  collecting  subterraneous  stores  of  wat»,  from 
which  constant  supplies  are  regularly  giving  forth 
in  the  form  of  springs ;  the  first  consists  in  the 
Alternation  of  porous  beds  of  sand  and  stone, 
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with  strata  of  clay  that  are  impermeable  by 
water  ;*  the  second  circumstance  is  the  Disloca- 
tion of  these  strata,  resulting  from  Fractures  and 
Faults. 

The  simplest  condition  under  which  water  is 
collected  within  the  Earth,  is  in  superficial  beds 
of  Gravel  which  rest  on  a  sub-stratum  of  any 
kind  of  Clay.  The  Rain  that  falls  upon  a  bed  of 
gravel  sinks  down  throi^h  the  interstices  of  the 
gravel,  and  charges  its  lowest  region  with  a  sub- 
terraneous sheet  of  water,  which  is  easily  pene- 
trated by  wells,  that  seldom  fail  except  in  seasons 
of  extreme  drought.  The  accumulations  of  this 
water  are  relieved  by  Springs,  overflowing  from 
the  lower  margin  of  each  bed  of  gravel. 

A  similar  result  takes  place  in  almost  all 
kinds  of  permeable  strata,  which  have  beneath 
them  a  bed  of  clay,  or  of  any  other  impermeable 
material.  The  Rain  water  descends  and  accu- 
mulates in  the  lower  region  of  each  porous 
stratum  next  above  the  clay,  and  overflows  in  the 
same  manner  by  perennial  sprii^.  Hence  the 
numerous  alternations  of  porous  beds  with  beds 
impenetrable  to  water,  that  occur  throughout  the 
entire  series  of  stratified  rocks,  produce  effects 
of  the  highest  consequence  in  the  hydrauUc  con- 
dition of  the  Earth,  and  maintain  an  universal 
system  of  natural  Reservoirs,  from  which  water 

•  See  pp.  70,71. 
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overflows  incessantly  in  the  form  of  Springs,  that 
carry  with  them  fertility  into  the  adjacent  val- 
leys.    (See  PI.  67,  fig.  I,S.) 

The  discharges  of  water  irom  these  reservoirs 
are  much  facilitated,  and  increased  in  number, 
by  the  occurrence  of  Faults  or  Fractures  that  in- 
tersect the  strata.* 

There  are  two  systems  of  Springs  which  have 
their  origin  in  Faults,  the  one  supplied  by  water 
desceitdinff  from  the  higher  regions  of  strata  ad- 
jacent to  a  fault,  by  which  it  is  simply  intercepted 
in  its  descent,  and  diverted  to  the  surface  in  tbe 
form  of  perennial  springs ;  (see  PI.  67,  6g.  1,  H.) 
the  other  maintained  by  water  tacending  from 
below  by  Hydrostatic  pressure,  (as  in  Artesian 
Wells,)  and  derived  from  strata,  which  at  their 
contact  with  the  fault,  are  often  at  a  great  depth  ; 

*  Mr.  Townsend,  in  bid  Chapter  on  Springs,  Btatee,  thai  there 
are  six  distinct  s^ftitems  of  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
which  inue  from  ai  many  regular  strata  of  subterraneous  water, 
fonned  by  filtration  ihrougfa  either  sand  or  porous  rocka,  and 
placed  each  upon  its  subjacent  bed  of  clay.  From  these,  one 
system  of  springs  is  produced  by  overflowing  in  the  direction 
towards  which  the  strata  are  inclined,  or  have  their  dip ;  whilst 
another  system  results  from  the  dislocation  of  the  strata,  and 
breaks  out  laterally  through  the  fractures  by  which  ibey  are  in- 
tersected. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  (Phil.  Mag.  Aug.  1834,  p.  131), 
that  all  the  great  springs  in  the  Lime-stone  District  of  Derbyshire 
are  found  in  conjunction  with  great  Faults,  "  I  do  not  recollect 
(says  he)  a  single  exception  to  this  rule,  for  I  believe  in  every  in- 
stance where  I  observed  a  powerful  spring,  I  had  independent 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  great  fault." 
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the  water  is  condacted  to  this  depth  eithor  by 
percolation  through  pores  and  crevices,  or  by 
small  subterraneous  channels  in  these  strata,  from 
more  elevated  distant  regions,  whence  it  descends, 
until  its  progress  is  arrested  by  the  Fault.  (See 
PI.  67.  Fig.  2,  d,  and  PI.  69.  Fig.  2,  H.  L.) 

Besides  the  advantages  that  arise  to  the  whole 
of  the  Animal  Creation,  from  these  dispositions 
in  the  structure  of  the  Earth,  whereby  natural 
supplies  of  water  are  multiplied  almost  to  infinity 
over  its  surface,  a  further  result,  of  vast  and  pe- 
culiar importance  to  Man,  consists  in  tbe  facili- 
ties which  are  afibrded  him  of  procuring  artificial 
wells,  throughout  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
are  best  adapted  for  human  habitation. 

The  Causes  of  the  rise  of  water  in  ordinary 
artificial  wells,  are  the  same  that  regelate  its 
dischai^e  from  the  natural  apertures  which  give 
origin  to  springs  ;  and  as  both  these  effects  will 
be  most  intelligibly  exemplified,  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  ascent  of 
water  to  the  surface,  and  often  above  the  surface, 
in  th(»e  peculiar  perforations  which  are  cajled 
Artesian  Wells,  our  attention  may  here  be  pro- 
fitably directed  to  their  history. 

Artesian  Wells. 
The  name  of  Artesian  Wells  is  applied  to  per- 
petually flowing  artificial  fountains,  obtained  by 
boring  a  small  hole,  through  strata  that  are  des- 
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titute  of  water,  into  lower  strata  loaded  with  8«b- 
ternmeous  sheets  of  this  imi>ortaQt  fluidt  which 
ascends  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  through  pipes 
let  down  to  c(»iduct  it  to  the  surface.  The  aame 
is  derired  from  Artois  (the  ahcieut  Artesium.) 
where  the  practice  of  making  .such  wells'  has  for 
a  long  time  extenstvely  prevailed.* 

*  The  manner  of  actioQ  of  an  Artesian  Well  is  explained  by 
Uie  SectioD  PI.  69.  F^.  3,  copied  from  M.  Hfaicait  de  Thnry's 
ftpreMnUtion  of  »  double  Fountain  at  St.  Ouea,  which  bringi 
up  water,  from  two  water-bearing  strata  at  difierent  levels  below 
the  surface.  In  this  double  fountain,  the  aiceuding  forces  of 
the  water  in  the  two  strata  A  and  B  ate  different;  the  water 
from  the  lowest  stratnm  B  rising  to  the  bigbest  leral  b";  that 
from  the  upper  stratum  A  rising  only  to  a'.  The  water  from 
both  strata  is  thus  brought  to  the  surface  by  one  Bore  Hole  of 
saiEcient  size  to  contain  a  double  pipe,  viz.  a  smaller  pipe  in- 
cluded within  a  larger  one,  with  an  ioterval  between  them  fw 
the  pMsagc  of  water:  thai,  the  smaller  pipe  b  brings  up  the 
water  of  the  lower  stratum  B,  to  the  highest  level  of  the  fountain 
b",  whilst  the  larger  pipe  a  brings  up  the  water  from  stratum  A 
to  the  lower  lerel  a' :  both  these  streams  are  employed  to  supply 
the  Canal-bMin  at  St.  Ouen,  abova  the  lerel  of  the  Seine. 
Should  the  lower  stratum  B  contain  pura  water,  and  that  in  the 
upper  stratum  A  be  tainted,  the  pure  water  might  by  this  appa- 
ratus be  brought  to  the  surface  through  the  impure,  without 


lo  commoB  eases  of  Artesian  wells,  where  a  single  pipe  alone 
is  used,  if  the  Boring  penetrates  a  bed  coutaining  impure  water  ; 
it  is  continued  deeper  until  it  arrives  at  another  stratum  contain- 
ing pme  water ;  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  being  pJunged  mto  tbia 
pvie  water,  it  ascends  within  it,  and  is  conducted  to  the  aur&ce 
throng  whatever  impurities  may  exist  in  the  superior  atrata. 
The  impure  water,  through  which  the  boring  may  pass  in  its  de* 
scent,  being  excluded  by  the  pipe  from  mixiog  with  the  pure 
water  ascending  from  below. 
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Artesian  Wells  are  most  available,  and  of  the 
greatest  use,  in  low  and  level  districts  where 
water  cannot  be  obtained  from  superficial  springs, 
or  by  ordinary  wells  of  moderate  depth.  Foun- 
tains of  this  kind  are  known  by  the  name  of  Slow 
wdls,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
low  district  covered  by  clay  between  the  Wolds 
of  Chalk  near  Louth,  and  the  Sea  shore.  These 
districts  were  without  any  springs,  until  it  waft 
discovered  that  by  boring  through  this  clay  to  the 
subjacent  Chalk,  a  fountain  might  be  obtained, 
which  would  flow  incessantly  to  the  height  of 
several  feet  above  the  surface. 

In  the  King's  well  at  Sheemess  sunk  in  1781 
through  the  London  clay,  into  sandy  strata  of  the 
Plastic  clay  formation,  to  the  depth  of  330  feet, 
the  water  rushed  up  violently  from  the  bottom, 
and  rose  within  eight  feet  of  the  surface.  {See 
PAi7.  TVaM*.  1784.)  In  the  years  1828  and  1829 
two  more  perfect  Artesian  wells  wore  sunk  nearly 
to  the  same  depth  in  the  Dock  yards  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Gosport. 

Welb  of  this  kind  have  now  become  frequ«it 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Jjondon,  where  perpetual 
Fountains  are  in  some  places  obtained  by  deep 
perforations  dirough  the  London  clay,  into  porous 
beds  of  the  Plastic  clay  formation,  or  into  the 
Chalk.* 

*  One  of  the  first  Arteakn  wells  near  London  wtts  that  of 
Norland  Hoaae  on  the  N,  W.  of  Holland  Honse.made  in  1794, 
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Important  treatises  upon  the  subject  of  Artesian 
Wells  have  lately  been  publiidied  by  H.  H^ricart 
de  Thury  and  M.  Arago  in  France,  and  by  M.  Yon 

and  deflcribed  in  Pbil.  Trans.  London.  1797.  The  water  of  thu 
well  was  derived  from  undy  strata  of  the  plastic  clay  formation,' 
but  so  much  obatructioD  by  sand  attends  the  admission  of  water  to 
the  pipesfromtbis  formation,  that  it  is  now  generally  (bund  more 
convenient  to  put  lower  through  these  sandy  strata,  and  obtain 
water  from  the  subjacent  chalk.  Examples  of  wells  that  rise  to 
the  sorface  of  the  lowest  tract  of  land  on  tbe  W.'of  London  may 
be  wen  in  the  Artesian  fountain  in  front  of  the  ^iscopal  palace 
at  Folham,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultuial  Society. 
Many  such  fountains  have  been  made  in  the  Town  of  Brentford, 
from  which  the  water  rises  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet  abore  the 
surface. 

This  height  is  found  to  diminish  as  the  number  of  perpetually 
flowing  fountains  increases ;  and  a  general  application  of  them 
would  discharge  the  subjacent  water  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
it  arrives  through  the  interstices  of  the  chalk,  that  fountains  of 
this  kind  when  numerous  would  cease  to  overflow,  although  the 
water  within  them  would  rise  and  maintain  its  level  nearly  at  the 
surface  of  the  land. 

The  Section,  PI.  68  is  intended  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  rise 
of  water  in  Artesian  Wells  in  the  Basin  of  London,  from  perme- 
able strata  in  the  Plastic-clay  formation,  and  subjacent  Chidk. 
The  water  in  all  these  strata  is  derived  from  the  rain,  which  falls 
on  those  portions  of  their  surface  that  are  not  covered  by  the 
London  Clay,  and  is  upheld  by  clay  beds  of  the  Gault,  beneath 
the  Chalk  and  Fire-stone.  Thus  admitted  and  sustained,  it 
accumulates  in  the  joints  and  crevices  of  these  strata  to  the 
line  A.B.  at  which  it  overdowa  by  gpcings,  in  valleys,  such  as 
that  represented  in  our  section  under  C.  Below  this  line,  all 
the  permeable  strata  most  be  permanently  611ed  with  a  snbtv- 
ranean  sheet  of  water,  except  where  faults  and  other  disturbing 
causes  afford  local  sources  of  relief.  Where  these  relief^  do  not 
tnterieue,  the  boriEontal  line  A,  B,  represents  the  level  to  which 
water  would  rise  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  in  any  perforations 
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Bnickmann  in  Germany.*  It  appears  that  there 
are  extensive  districts  in  Tarious  parts  of  Europe, 
where,  under  certain  conditions  of  geological 
structure,  and  at  certain  levels,  artificial  foun- 
tains vill  rise  to  the  surface  of  strata  which  throw 
out  no  natural  springs,!  and  will  afford  abundant 
supplies  of  water  for  agricultural  and  domestic 

throngh  the  London  Clay,  either  into  sandy  beds  of  the  Plastic 
Clay  formation,  or  into  the  Chalk ;  such  as  those  represeDted  at 
D.  E.  F.  G.  H.  I.  ir  the  Perforation  be  made  at  G.  or  H.  where 
the  BurTace  of  the  country  ia  helow  the  line  A,  B.  the  water  will 
rise  in  a  perpetually  Sowing  Artesian  fountain,  as  it  does  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  between  Brentford  and  London. 

*  See  H^ricart  de  Thury's  Considerations  sur  la  cause  du 
Jaillistement  des  Eaux  des  puits  fores,  1829. 

Notices  scientiGques  par  M.  Arago.  Annuaire,  pour  I' An.  1835, 

Von  Bnickmann  Uber  Artesische  Bninnen.  Heilbronn  am 
Neckar,  1833. 

t  The  Diagrams  in  PI.  69,  Figs.  1  and  2.  are  constructed  to 
illustrate  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  water  in  natural,  or  artificial 
springs,  within  basin-shaped  strata  that  are  intersected  by  the 
sides  of  Valleys,  or  traversed  by  Faults. 

Supposing  a  Basin  (PI.  69  Fig.  1.)  composed  of  permeable 
strata,  E.  F.  G.  alternating  with  impermeable  strata,  H.  I.  K.  L. 
to  have  the  margin  of  all  these  strata  continuous  in  all  direc- 
tions at  one  uniformly  horizontal  level  A,  B,  the  water  which 
falls  in  rain  upon  the  extremities  of  the  strata  £,F,0,  would  ac- 
cumulate within  them,  and  fill  all  their  inteistices  with  water  up 
to  the  line  A,  B ;  and  if  a  Pipe  were  passed  down  through  the 
upper,  into  either  of  the  lower  strata,  at  any  point  within  the 
circumference  of  this  basin,  the  water  would  rise  within  it  to  the 
horizontal  line  A,  B,  which  represents  the  general  level  of  the 
margin  of  the  Basin.  A  disposition  so  regular  never  exists  in 
nature,  the  extremities  or  outcrops  of  each  stratum  are  usually 
at  different  leveb,  (Fig.  1.  a.c.  e.  g.)    In  such  cases  the  line  a.  b. 
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purposes  and  aometunee  eren  iw  Bwni)^  macU- 
awj.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  <rf>taiiied  m 
Artois  is  often  sufficient  to  turn  the  wheds  of 
Gnu  mills. 

In  the  Tertiary  basin  of  Perpignan  and  the 
chalk  of  Touts,  there  are  almost  mbtenaneaa 
rircTs  having  enormous  upward  pressupe.  The 
Water  of  an  Artesian  well  in  RoussUlon  rises 
trova  30  to  SO  feet  above  the  soriace.  At  Per- 
pignan and  Tours,  M.  Arago  states  that  the 
water  msfaes  up  with  so  much  force,  that  a 

repretents  the  water  level  within  the  Btnitum  G ;  below  this  line, 
water  would  be  pennanently  preaent  in  G ;  it  could  nerer  rise 
above  it,  being  relieved  by  spring!  that  would  overflow  at  a. 
Hie  line,  c.  d.  lepresenti  the  level  above  which  the  water  could 
never  rise  in  the  stratum  F ;  and  the  line  e,  f,  represents  the 
highest  water  level  within  the  stratum  E.  Hie  discbaige  of  all 
rain  waters  that  percolated  the  straU  E,  F,  O,  thus  being  effected 
by  overflowing  at  e.  c.  a. 

If  common  wells  were  perforated  from  the  surface,  i.  k.  1.  into 
tbe  strata  0.  F.  E,  the  water  would  rise  within  them  only  to  the 
horiiontal  lines  a  b,  c  d,  e  f. 

The  upper  porous  stratum  C,  also,  would  be  permanently 
loaded  with  water  below  the  horizontal  line,  g,  h,  and  perma- 
nently dry  above  it. 

The  theoretical  section,  PI.  69.  fig.  3.  represents  a  portion  of  a 
basin  intersected  by  the  fault  H,  L,  filled  with  matter  impermeable 
to  water.  Supposing  the  lower  extremities  of  the  inclined  and 
permeable  strata  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  to  be  intersected  by  the 
fault  or  dyke  H,  L,  the  rain  water  which  enters  the  uncovered 
portions  of  these  strata,  between  the  impermeable  clay  beds, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  would  accumulate  in  the  permeable  strata  up  to 
the  horizontal  lines,  A  A",  B  B",  C  C,  D  IT,  E  E".  If  an  Arte- 
sian well  was  perforated  into  each  of  these  strata  to  A',  B*,  (7, 
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propoaed  to  apply  the  heat  of  saceoding  ^)riiig8 
to  the  wanning  of  green  houses.  Arteflian  w^s 
have  Ipng  been  used  in  Italy,  in  the  dacfay  of 
Modena ;  they  bare  also  been  successfully  ap- 
plied in  Holland,  Cbina,*  and  N.  America.  By 
meaas  of  similar  wells,  it  is  probable  that  w^er 
may  be  raised  to  the  surface  of  many  parts  of 
the  sandy  deswts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  it  has 
been  in  contemplation  to  construct  a  series  of 

*  Ad  economical  and  etuy  method  of  linking  Artesian  Weill 
and  boring  Tot  coal,  &c,  hai  recentlj  been  practiied  near  Saar- 
briick,  by  M.  Sellow.  Instead  of  the  tardy  and  costly  proceaa 
of  boring  viLh  anumberof  Iron  Rods  screwed  to  each  other,  one 
heavy  Bar  of  cast  Iron  about  six  feet  long  and  foar  inches  in 
diameter,  armed  at  ita  lower  end  with  a  cotting  Chisel,  and  sur" 
rounded  by  a  hollow  chamber,  to  receive  through  valves,  and 
bring  up  the  detritus  of  the  perforated  stratum,  is  suspended  from 
the  end  of  a  strong  rope,  which  passes  over  a  wheel  or  pulley 
fixed  above  the  spot  ia  which  the  hole  ii  made.  As  this  rope 
is  raised  up  and  down  over  the  wheel,  its  toition  gives  to  the 
Bar  of  Iron  a  circular  motion,  sufficient  to  vary  the  place  of  the 
cutting  Chisel  at  each  descent. 

When  the  chamber  is  full,  the  whole  ap[>aratus  is  raised 
quickly  to  the  surface  to  be  unloaded,  and  is  again  let  down  by 
the  action  of  the  same  wheel.  This  proceu  has  been  long  prac- 
tised in  China,  from  whence  the  report  of  its  use  has  been 
brought  to  Europe.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  bored  in  this 
manner  to  the  depth  of  1000  feet.  M.  Sellow  faaa  with  this  in- 
strument lately  made  perforations  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
several  hundred  feet  deep,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  coal 
mines  at  Saarbriick.  The  general  substitution  of  this  method 
for  the  costly  process  of  boring  with  rods  of  iron,  may  be  of 
much  public  importance,  especially  where  watei  can  only  be 
obtained  from  great  depths. 
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these  wells  along  the  maia  road  i 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

I  have  felt  it  important  thus  to 
theory  of  Artesian  Wells,  becai  \ 
frequent  adoption  will  add  to  tt  : 
supplying  fresh  Water  in  many 
Earth,  particularly  in  low  and 
where  this  prime  necessary  of  Life 
by  any  other  means ;  and  because 
their  mode  of  operation  explains  ( i 
important  and  most  common  conti 
subterraneous  economy  of  the  Gio  i 
doction  of  natural  springs. 

By  these  compound  results  of  tl 
position  of  the  strata  and  their  sub  \ 
bances,  the  entire  Crust  of  the  Eai  i 
one  grand  and  connected  Apparatv  i 
Machinery,  cooperating  incessant!; 
and  with  the  Atmosphere,  to  disp 
supplies  of  fresh  Water  over  the 
face  of  the  Land.* 

Among  the  incidental  advanta 
Man  from  the  introduction  of  Fat 
cations  of  the  strata,  into  the  syst 
arrangements  that  pervade  the  sut 

*  The  causes  of  intermiuing  Springs,  aad 
wells,  and  many  minor  irregulEtrities  in  tht 
of  natural  vents  of  water,  depend  on  local  Ac 
interpositioD  of  Syphons,  CaTities,  &c.,  which 
ficient  importance  to  be  noticed,  hi  the  genei 
taking  of  tha  Causes  of  the  Ori^n  of  Spring! 
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nomy  of  the  Globe,  wa  may  further  indade  the 
circunutance,  that  these  fracturee  are  the  roost 
frequent  chaanels  of  issue  to  mineral  and  tier- 
mat  waters,  wfaoae  medicinal  virtues  alleriiE^ 
many  of  the  diseases  of  the  Human  Frame.* 

"  Thus  in  the  whole  maefainery  of  Springs  and 
Rivers,  and  the  apparatus  Chat  is  k^t  in  action 
6tr  their  duration,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  system  of  curiously  constructed  hills  and 
valleys,  reeetring  their  Bup[dy  oecatiotudfy  {rom 
the  rains  of  heaven,  and  treasuring  it  up  in  th^ 
everlasting  storehouses  to  be  dispensed  perpetu- 
ally by  thousands  of  never-failing  fountains,  we 
see  a  provision  not  less  striking,  than  it  is 
important.  So  also  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
relative  quantities  of  Sea  and  Land,  in  such  due 
proportions  at  to  supply  the  earth  by  constant 
evaporation,  withoat  diminishing  the  watws  of 
the  ocean  ;  and  in  the  appointment  of  the  Atmoe- 
pha[«  to  be  the  vehicle  of  this  wonderful  and 
unceasing  circulation ;  in  thus  separating  these 
waters  from  their  native  salt,  (which  though  of 
the  highest  utility  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 

*  Dr.  Daubeny  has  shewn  that  a  Urge  proportion  of  the 
thermal  aprings  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  arise  through 
fractuies  lituated  on  iht  great  lines  of  dislocation  of  tbe  strata. 
Set  Dattieny  on  Themtat  Springi,  E^n.  Pkii.  Jour.  April, 
1832,  p.  49. 

Professor  Hoffmann  has  given  esamplea  of  these  fiactuiea  in 
the  axis  otvalle}/!  of  elevation,  tiaou^  which  cfaalybeide  watera 
rise  at  Pynnont,  and  ia  other  valleys  of  Wet^alia.  S«e  PI. 
67,  fig.  2. 
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oa     3  heath,"  (says  Paley,)  "sap- 

r  foot  against  a  ttoiu,  and  were 
tie  came  to  be  there ;  I  might 
^at,  for  any  thing  I  knew  to 
I  lain  there  for  ever :  nor  would 
"Utsy  to  show  the  absurdity  of 

Nay  says  the  Geol<^i&t,  for  if  the  stwie  were  a 
pebble,  the  adventures  of  this  pebble  may  have 
been  many  and  various,  and  fraught  with  records 
oi  i^ysical  events,  that  produced  important 
changes  upon  the  surface  of  our  planet ;  and  its 
rolled  condition  implies  that  it  has  undergone 
considerable  locomotion  by  the  action  of  water. 

gold  or  lilver,  but  also  to  all  krodi  of  compouad  miaeral  bodies 
that  preKDt  a  regular  crystalline  structure,  accompanied  by  defi- 
nite proportionR  of  their  chemical  ingredients.  The  difference 
between  a  simple  mineral  and  a  simple  substance  may  be  tllua- 
trated  by  the  case  of  calcareous  ipar,  or  crystallized  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  ultimate  elements,  viz.  Calcium,  Ozygra,  and 
Carbon,  are  simple  sabatances ;  the  crystalline  compound  result- 
ing from  the  union  of  these  elements,  in  certain  definite  propor- 
tions, forms  a  simple  mineral,  called  Carbonate  of  lime.  Tbe 
total  number  of  simple  minerals  hitherto  ascertained  according  to 
Beneliui  is  nearly  six  hundred,  that  of  simple  substances,  or 
elementary  principles,  is  fifty-four. 

*  I  have  quoted  this  passage,  not  in  disparagement  of  tbe  ge- 
neral argument  of  Paley,  which  is  altogether  independent  of  tbe 
incidentsJ  ftnd  needless  comparison  with  which  he  has  prefaced 
it,  but  to  show  the  importance  of  the  addition,  that  has  beea 
made  by  the  discoveries  of  Geology  and  Mineralc^,  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Don-etemity  of  the  earth,  which  so  great  a  master 
pronounced  to  be  imperfect,  for  lack  of  such  information  ai  tbeas 
modem  sciences  have  recently  supplied. 
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Or.  should  the  stone  be  Sandat 
any  Conglomerate,  or  fragmentary 
up  of  the  rounded  detritus  of  oti 
ingredients  of  such  a  stone  would  bi 
dence  of  movements  by  the  force  o 
reduced  them  to  the  state  of  sand,'  i 
transported  them  to  their  present 
the  existence  of  the  stratum  of  wl 
a  part ;  consequently  no  such  stra 
lain  in  its  present  place  for  ever. 

Again,  should  the  supposed  stone 
it  the  petrified  remains  of  any  foi 
fossil  Plant,  these  would  not  only 
mal  and  T^etable  lif^  had  precec 
tion  of  the  rock  in  which  they  ai 
but  their  organic  structure  might  ar 
of  coDtrivance  and  design,  as  une 
testing  the  exercise  of  Intelligence 
the  mechanism  of  a  Watch  or  Stei 
any  other  instrument  produced  b 
bears  evidence  of  intention  anc 
workman  who  invented  and  consti 

Lastly,  should  it  even  be  G: 
crystalline  Primary  Rock,  contj 
organic  remains,  nor  fr3^;ments  n 
more  ancient  than  itself,  it  can  stil 
there  was  a  time  when  even  stem  i 
had  not  assumed  their  present  st£ 
quently  that  there  is  not  one  of  th : 
have  existed,  wha%  they  now  are, 
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Mineralogist  has  asceitaiBed  that  Granite  is  a 
compound  substance,  made  up  of  three  distinct 
wad  dissimilar  simple  mineral  bodies,  Qaartz,  Fel- 
spar, and  Mica,  each  presenting  certun  regular 
combinations  of  external  form  and  internal  stmc- 
ture,  with  physical  prc^rties  peculiar  to  itsetf. 
And  Chemical  Analysis  has  shewn  that  these  se- 
veral bodies  are  made  np  of  other  bodies,  all  <^ 
which  had  a  prior  existence  in  some  more  simple 
state,  before  they  entered  on  their  present  union 
in  the  mineral  constituentB  of  what  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  rocks  accessible  to  human 
observation.  The  Crystallographer  also  has  ftir- 
ther  shewn  that  the  sev«al  ingredieatsof  Granite, 
and  of  all  other  kinds  of  Crystalline  Rocks  are 
composed  of  Molecules  which  are  invisibly  mi- 
nute, and  that  each  of  these  Molecules  is  made 
up  of  still  smaller  and  more  simple  Molecules, 
every  oneof  them  combined  in  fixed  and  definite 
proportions,  and  affording  at  all  the  successive 
stages  of  their  analysis,  presumptive  proof  that 
they  possess  determinate  geometrical  figures. 
These  combinations  and  figures  are  so  ^  from  in- 
dicating the  fortuitous  result  of  accident,  that  th«y 
are  disposed  according  to  laws  the  most  sevwely 
rigid,  and  in  proportions  mathematically  exact.* 

*  The  aboTC  Para^pha  of  this  Chapter  excepting  the  first, 
■re  taken  almoit  verbatim  from  the  Author's  MS.  Notes  of  his 
Lectures  on  Mifieral(^,  bearing  the  date  of  June  1822,  and 
he  has  adhered  none  etotdy  to  Ibe  form  vndte  wbldi  they  ap- 
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The  Atfaeisticfd  Theory  agBumin^ 
postulate  of  the  eternity  of  matte 
wouid  represent  the  questi<m  thus 
it  would  ooDtead,inuet  of  necessity 
Bome  {ana  or  other,  aad  therefcKre  m 
have  settled  into  any  of  thrae  ui 
actually  appears.     Now,  on  this  li 
ought  to  find  all  kinds  of  aubstan 
occanonally  under  an  infinite  numl  i 
forms,  and  combined  in  endless  t; 
definite  proportions ;  but  observati  i 
that  crystalline  mineral  bodies  o 
fixed  and  limited  number  of  externa 
secondary^  and  that  these  are  con: 
series  of  more  simple  primary  forn  ! 
demonstrable  by  cleavf^e  and  m 
vision,  without  chemical  analysis :  i 
molecules*  of  these  primary  forms  o 

pear,  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done,  for  th 
Uiat  no  part  of  them  haa  been  sug^gested  by  t 
cadoni ;  and  that  the  views  here  taken  have 
expKH  couiderations  called  forth  by  the  occai 
Treatiae,  but  are  the  natural  remit  of  ordinary 
to  die  pbeaomena  of  Geology  and  Mineralog} 
conjoint  relatkina  to  one  another,  and  of  enqai 
itep*  farther  beyond  tbe  facts  towardi  Ifae  caa 
originatad. 

*  Ce  que  j'ai  dit  de  la  forme  deviendra  enoc 
«,  en  p4n6trBnt  dana  le  mecaniime  intime  da 
oonfoit  toai  cea  cristaux  comme  dea  auemUai 
iuegrantet  parfaiMnent  aemUahlei  par  lenia  4 
immbet,.  k  nn.  arnu^^emeat  r^gnliar,    Kiwai,\ 
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usually  compouDd  bodiee,  made  up  of  an  ult^or 
aeries  of  comtititeiU  molecules,  i.  e.  molecules  of 
the  first  substances  obtained  by  chemical  analy- 
sis ;  and  these  in  many  cases  are  also  compound 
bodies,  made  up  of  the  elementary  molecules,  or 
final  indiTisible  atoms,*  of  which  the  ultim^e 
particles  of  matter  are  probably  composed.f 

&nde  Buper6cielle  des  criitaux  D'y  laisiait  voir  que  des  nogula- 
rit^  de  la  nature,  une  £tude  approfoodie  nous  conduit  ^  cette 
cons^queoce  que  le  mfime  Dieu  dont  la  puissance  et  ta  sagesse 
ont  ioumis  la  coane  des  aitres  k  dec  loii  qui  ne  ae  d^mentent 
j«inui,  en  a  auasi  kabli  auxquellei  out  ob4i  arte  la  n6nie  fid^ 
lit£  lea  molecules  qui  le  sont  reunies  pour  donner  naiuance  aaz 
corps  caches  dans  les  retraites  du  globe  que  nous  habitona. 
Haiit/.  Tableau  comparatifdea  Ritultati  de  la  Critlalloffrc^hife 
et  de  rAnalj/ie  Chimi^ue.  P.  xvii. 

.  *  "  We  seem  to  be  juitiGetliQ  concludiog,  tbatalimit  is  to  be 
assigned  to  tbe  divisibility  of  matter,  and  consequently  that  we 
must  suppose  the  existence  of  certain  ultimate  particles,  stamped, 
as  Newton  conjectured,  in  the  beginning  of  time  by  the  bands  of 
tbe  Almighty  with  permanent  characters,  and  retaining  the  exact 
size  and  figure,  no  less  than  the  other  more  subtle  qualities  and  rela- 
Uonswhich  were  given  to  them  at  the  first  moment  of  th^r  creatioa. 

"  The  particles  of  the  several  substances  eiisting  in  nature  may 
thus  deserve  to  be  regarded  an  the  alphabet,  composing  the  great 
volume  which  records  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator." 
Daubeny's  Atomic  Theaery,  p.  107. 

f  We  may  once  for  all  illustrate  the  combinations  of  exact  and 
methodical  anaogements  under  which  tbe  ordimtry  crystalline 
forms  of  minerals  have  been  produced,  by  the  phenomena  of  a . 
single  species;  vis.  the  welt-knoiva  substance  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime. 

We  have  more  than  five  hundred  varieties  of  secondary  iana 
presented  by  the  crystals  of  this  abundant  earthy  mineral.  Id 
each  of  these  we  trace  a  five-fold  seriea  of  subotdinats  relatima 
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When  we  liave  in  this  manner  traced  bad 
kinds  of  mineral  bodies,  to  the  first  and  i 
simple  condition  of  their  component  £Iem< 
we  find  these  Elements  to  have  been  at  all  ti 
reg;ulated  by  the  self-same  system  of  fixed 
universal  laws,  which  still  maintains  the 
chanism  of  the  material  world.  In  the  opera 
of  these  laws  we  recognize  such  direct  and  i 
«tant  subserviency  of  means  to  ends,  so  muc 
harmony,  and  order,  and  methodical  arrangem 
in  the  physical  properties  and  proportional  qi 
tities,  and  chemical  functions  of  the  inoi^i 

of  one  system  of  combiDations  to  another  system,  under  u 
every  individual  crystal  haa  been  adjusted  by  laws,  acting 
relatively  to  produce  harmonious  results. 

Erery  crystal  of  Carboriate  of  Lime  is  made  up  of  millioi 
particles  of  the  same  compound  substance,  having  one  invar 
primary  fonn,  viz.  that  of  a  rhomboidal  solid,  which  ma 
obtained  to  an  indefinite  extent  by  mechanical  division. 

The  ijtiegrattt  moUculet  of  tiieae  rhomboidal  solida  form 
smallest  particles  to  which  the  Limestone  can  be  reduced  wit 
chemical  decomposition. 

llie  first  result  of  chemica.1  analysis  divides  these  iiiteg 
molecules  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  into  two  compound  substar 
namely,  Quick  Lime  and  Carbonic  Acid,  each  of  whicli  is  n 
up  of  an  incalculable  number  of  conslituent  molecules. 

A  further  analysis  of  these  constituent  molecules  shews 
they  also  are  compound  bodies,  each  made  up  of  two  elemen 
>nb«tai>ces,  viz.  the  Lime  made  up  of  elemejttary  molecule 
the  metal  Calcium,  and  Oxygen  ;  and  the  Carbonic  Acid 
elementary  molecules  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen. 

These  ultimate  molecules  of  Calcium  Carbon,  and  Oxv| 
form  the  final  indivisible  atoms  into  which  every  secondary  cry 
orCarbODate  of  Lime  can  be  resolved. 
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ElemeDts,  and  we  further  flee  mch  coBTindog 
evidence  of  intelligence  and  foresight  in  the 
adaptation  of  these  prinwrdial  Elements  to  m 
infinity  of  complcot  uses,  under  many  future  9y»- 
terns  of  animal  and  vegetable  organizatione,  thai 
we  can  find  no  reaBonable  accoont  of  the  exist- 
ence of  all  this  beautiful  and  exact  machineiy, 
if  we  acc^  not  that  which  would  refer  ita  origin 
to  the  antecedent  Will  and  Power  of  a  Suptemc 
Creator;  a  Being,  whose  nature  is  coofesee&j 
incompreheasiUe  to  our  finite  &i«ilties,  but  whom 
the  "  things  which  ^  appear"  psoclftim  t»  be 
supremely  Wise,  and  Great,  and  Good. 

To  attribute  all  this  harmony  and  order  to  any 
fortuitous  causes  that  would  exclude  Design, 
would  be  to  reject  concluMons  founded  on  that 
kind  of  evidence,  on  which  the  human  mind  re- 
poses with  undoubting  confidence  in  all  the  or- 
dinary business  of  life,  as  weU  as  in  pbyncal  and 
metaphysical  investigations.  "  8i  mundum  efii- 
cere  potest  concursus  atomorum,  cur  porticum,cur 
templum.curdomum,  cur urbemnon  potest?  qute 
sunt  minus  operosa  et  multo  quidem  fodliora."* 

Such  was  the  interrogatory  of  the  Roman 
Moralist,  arising  from  his  contemplation  of  the 
obvious  pfaoMnnena  of  the  natural  worid ;  and 
the  conclusi(Hi  of  Bentley  ftom  a  wider  view  of 
more  recondite  phenomena,  in  an  age  remarka- 
ble for  the  advancement  of  some  of  the  highest 

*  Cicero  de  Nitfln  Deonim,  lib.  i>.  37. 
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branches  of  Physical  Science,  I: 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  ma  i 
Ties  of  a  succeeding  century.  W  : 
Uie  present  age  have  a  thousand  i  : 
sons  to  affirm  with  him,  that  "  tfat 
matter  should  have  endured  froi  i 
divided  into  infinite  parUcles  in  I  i 
way,  mid  though  m(rtion  ^ould  ha  < 
lind  coetemal  with  it ;  yet  tfaoae  pai 
could  never  of  themielves,  by  omn  : 
of  motion,  wfaeUier  fortuitous  or  me 
fiUlen,  or  been  disposed  iato  this  01 
system."* — Ben^eg,  Sena.  tL  of  A.  1 

*  Dr.  Prout  has  pursued  this  subject  still  I  i 
CImpter  of  hi*  Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  ahewr 
br  coAydtmioii  of  laatter  with  iU  adminbls  1 
scoDomy  of  tiw  natuial  world,  cannot  hare  eodi 
and  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condition  of . : 
has  resulted  from  the  Will  of  sdnie  intelligt  i 
A^nt,  poateaaiu^  pt>*er  ctnottiflMtirate  with  hii 

Id  the  first  Section  of  hia  f^rth  Chapter  tb 
«lao  Ki  clearly  shown  the  great  extent  to  which  i : 
common  mineral  substances  e.  g.  lime,  magnec  i 
into  the  composltioD  of  animal  and  vegetable  b : 
folly  ttt  fiirth  th«  evMeacea  of  jieugn  in  the  001 
|ferties  of  the  few  simple  lubataaces,  viz.  fifty 
principles,  into  some  one  or  more  of  which  the  i 
rials  of  all  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  Nature 
fhat  I  deen  it  superfliloas  to  repeat  in  anMbi: 
■tance  of  arguments  which  bare  been  so  well 
by  my  learned  Colleague,  from  those  phenomei 
Elements,  which  farm  no  small  part  of  the  evi<: 
the  Chemistry  of  HineratogjT,  in  proof  of  the  Wi 
and  GoodneM  of  the  Cmlor. 
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Chapter  XXIV. 

CoTtelusitm. 

In  our  last  Chapter  we  have  considered  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Evidence  afforded  by  unorganized 
mineral  foodies,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  design 
in  the  original  adaptation  of  the  material  Ele- 
ments to  their  variouB  functions,  in  the  inorganic 
and  organic  departments  of  the  Natural  Worid, 
and  have  seen  that  the  only  sufficient  Explana- 
tion we  can  discover,  of  the  orderly  and  w(Nii- 
derful  dispositions  of  the  material  Elements  "  in 
measure  and  number  and  weight,"  througrbout 
the  terraqueous  globe,  is  that  which  refers  the 
origin  of  every  thing  above  us,  and  beneath  iis, 
and  around  us,  to  the  will  and  workings  of  One 
Omnipotent  Creator.  If  the  properties  imparted 
to  these  Elements  at  the  moment  of  their  Crea- 
tion, adapted  them  beforehand  to  the  infinity  of 
complicated  useful  purposes,  which  they  have 
already  answered,  and  may  have  further  stiU  to 
answer,  under  many  successive  Dispensations  in 
the  material  Worid,  such  an  aboriginal  constitu- 
tion so  far  irom  superseding  an  intelligent  Agent, 
would  only  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the  consum- 
mate skill  and  power,  that  could  comprehend 
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feuch  an  infinity  of  future  uses  under  future  sys- 
tems, in  the  original  groundwork  of  his  Creation. 

In  an  early  part  of  our  Enquiry,  we  traced 
back  the  history  of  the  Primary  rocks,  which 
composed  the  first  solid  materials  of  the  Globe,  to 
a  probable  condition  of  universal  Fusion,  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  any  forms  of  or- 
ganic life,  and  saw  reason  to  conclude  that  as 
the  crust  of  the  Globe  became  gradually  reduced 
in  temperature,  the  unstratified  crystalline  rocks, 
and  stratified  rocks  produced  by  their  destruction, 
were  disposed  and  modified,  daring  long  periods 
of  time,  by  physical  forces,  the  same  in  kind  with 
those  which  actually  subsist,  but  more  intense  in 
their  degree  of  operation  ;  and  that  the  result  has 
been  to  adapt  our  planet  to  become  the  recep- 
tacle of  divers  races  of  vegetable  and  animal 
beings,  and  finally  to  render  it  a  fit  and  conve- 
nient habitation  for  Mankind. 

We  have  seen  still  further  that  the  surface  of 
the  Land,  and  the  Waters  of  the  Sea  have  during 
long  periods,  and  at  distant  intervals  of  time, 
preceding  the  Creation  of  our  species,  been 
peopled  with  many  different  races  of  Vegeta- 
bles and  Animals,  supplying  the  place  oC  other 
races  that  had  gone  before  them ;  and  in  all 
these  phenomena,  considered  singly,  we  have 
found  evidence  of  Method  and  Design.  We 
have  moreover  seen  such  a  systematic  recurrence 
of  analogous  Designs,  producing  various  ends  by 
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various  combinations  of  Mechanism,  multif^jcd 
almost  to  infinity  in  their  details  of  applicatioD, 
yet  all  constructed  on  the  same  few  ocmunoD 
fundamental  principles  which  peirade  the  UviDg 
forms  of  organized  Beings,  that  we  reas<maUy 
cwiclude  all  these  past  and  preseat  contrivances 
to  be  parts  of  a  comprehensive  and  connected 
whole,  originating  in  the  Vill  and  Power  (^  one 
and  the  same  Creator. 

Had  the  number  or  nature  of  the  material 
Elements  appeared  to  have  been  different  under 
fi»'mer  conditions  of  the  Earth,  or  had  the  Lawa 
which  have  regulated  the  phenomena  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  been  subjected  to  change  at  va- 
rious Epochs,  during  the  progress  of  the  many 
formations  of  which  Geology  takes  cognizance, 
there  might  indeed  have  beea  proo/s  of  Wisdom 
and  Power  in  such  unconnected  phenomena,  but 
they  would  have  been  insufficient  to  demoostrate 
the  Unity  and  Universal  Agency  of  the  same 
eternal  and  supreme  First  Cause  of  all  things. 

Again,  had  Geology  gone  no  further  than  to 
prove  the  existence  of  multiiarious  examples  of 
Design,  its  evidences  would  indeed  have  been 
decisive  against  the  Atheist ;  but  if  such  Demgo 
had  been  manifested  only  by  distinct  and  dis^* 
milar  systems  of  Organization,  and  independent 
Mechanisms,  connected  together  by  no  anah^es, 
and  bearing  no  relations  to  one  another,  or  to  any 
existing  types  in  the  Anipial  or  Vegetable  king- 
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doips,  these  demonstrations  of  Design,  although 
affording  evidence  of  Intelligence  and  Power, 
would  not  have  proved  a  common  origin  in  the 
Will  of  one  and  the  same  Creator  ;  and  the  Po- 
lytheist  might  hare  appealed  to  such  non-ac- 
cordant and  inharmooious  systems,  as  affording 
indications  of  the  agency  of  manty  independent 
Intelligences,  and  aa  corroborating  his  theory  of 
a  plurality  of  Gods. 

But  the  argoment  which  would  infer  an  Unity 
of  cause,  from  unity  of  effects,  repeated  through 
Tarious  and  cconplex  systems  of  oiganization 
widely  remote  from  each  other  in  time  and  place 
and  circumstances,  applies  with  accumulative 
force,  when  we  not  only  can  expand  the  details  of 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded,  over  the  entire  sur- 
foce  of  the  present  woiid,  but  are  enabled  to 
comprehend  in  the  same  category  all  the  various 
extinct  forms  of  many  preceding  systems  of  or- 
ganization, which  we  find  entombed  within  the 
bowels  of  the  Earth.  It  was  well  observed  by 
Paley,  respecting  the  variations  we  find  in  living 
species  of  Plants  and  Animals,  in  distant  regions 
and  under  various  climates,  that  "  We  never  get 
ammigst  such  wiginal  or  totally  different  modes 
of  Existence,  as  to  indicate  that  we  are  come  into 
the  province  of  a  different  Creator,  or  under  the 
direction  of  a  different  Will."*    And  the  very 

*  Paley  Nat.  Theul.  p.  450.  Cbap.  ou  the  Vnhy  of  tlie  D«ity, 
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extensive  subterranean  researches  that  hare  t 
recently  been  made,  have  greatly  enlarged  tfae 
range  of  Facts  in  accordance  with  those  od 
whicli  Faley  grounded  this  assertion. 

In  all  the  numerous  examples  of  Des^  which 
we  have  selected  from  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  remains,  that  occur  in  a  fossil  state, 
there  is  such  a  never  failing  Identity  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  construction,  and 
such  uniform  adoption  of  anal<^u8  means,  to 
produce  various  ends,  with  so  much  only  of  de- 
parture from  one  common  type  of  mechanism,  as 
was  requisite  to  adapt  each  instrument  to  its  owb 
especial  function,  and  to  fit  each  Species  to  its 
peculiar  place  and  office  in  the  scale  of  created 
Beings,  that  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  acknowledge 
in  all  these  facts,  a  Demonstration  of  the  Unity 
of  the  Intelligence,  in  which  such  transcendant 
Harmony  originated ;  and  we  may  almost  dare 
to  assert  that  neither  Atheism  nor  Polytheism 
would  ever  have  found  acceptance  in  the  World, 
had  the  evidences  of  high  Intelligence  and  of 
Unity  of  Design,  which  are  disclosed  by  modem 
discoveries  in  physical  science,  been  fully  known 
to  the  Authors,  or  the  Abettors  of  Systems  to 
which  they  are  so  diametrically  opposed.  "It 
is  the  same  hand  writing  that  we  read,  the 
same  system  and  contrivance  that  we  ts^ce,  the 
same  unity  of  object,  and  relation  to  final 
causes,  which  we  see  maintained  throughout, 
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and'  constantly  proclaiming  the  Unity  of  the  great 
divine  Original."* 

It  has  been  stated  in  our  Sixth  Chapter,  on 
primary  stratified  rocks,  that  Geology  has  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  Natural  Theology, 
in  demonstrating  by  evidences  peculiar  to  itself, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  none  of  the  existing 
forms  of  organic  beings  had  appeared  upon  our 
Planet,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the  derivation 
of  living  species  either  by  Development  and 
Trattsmutation'f  from  other  species,  or  by  an 
Eternal  Succession  from  preceding  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  without  any  evidence  of  a  Be- 

•  Buckland's  Inaug.  Lect.  1819,  f.  13. 

t  As  a  misunderstanding  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  persons 
not  familiar  with  the  language  of  physiology,  respecting  the  im- 
port of  the  word  Dtvelopment,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  state, 
that  in  its  primary  sense,  it  is  applied  to  express  the  organic 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  bodies  of  every  animal  and 
vegetable  Being,  from  their  embryo  state,  until  they  arrive  at 
full  maturity.  In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  term  is  alao  «p- 
plied  to  those  progressive  changes  in  foaail  genera  and  species, 
which  have  followed  one  another  during  the  deposition  of  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  in  the  course  of  the  gradual  advancement 
of  the  grand  system  of  Creation.  The  same  terra  has  been 
adopted  by  Lamarck,  to  express  hb  hypothetical  views  of  the  de- 
rivation of  existing  species  from  preceding  species^  by  successive 
Transmulalions  of  one  form  of  organization  into  another  form, 
independent  of  the  influence  of  any  creative  Agent.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  these  distinctions  should  be  rightly  understood,  lest  the 
frequent  application  of  the  word  Development,  which  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  modern  physiologists,  should  lead  to  a  false  infe- 
rence, that  the  use  of  this  term  implies  an  admission  of  the  theory 
of  Transmutatum  with  which  Lamarck  has  associated  it. 
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gianing  or  prospect  of  an  £nd»  has  do  wbere 
been  met  by  so  full  an  answer,  as  that  affimded 
by  the  phenom^ia,  of  fossil  Organic  Remains. 

In  the  oourae  of  our  enquiry,  we  hare  found 
abundant  proob,  both  of  the  B^;iiuiing  and  the 
End  of  Beveial  auccessire  systems  of  animal  and 
vegrtaUe  life ;  each  compelling  us  to  i^er  its  ixi- 
gtD  to  the  direct  agency  of  Creative  Interference ; 
"  We  CfHiceiTe  it  imdeniable,  that  we  see,  ta  the 
transition  from  an  Earth  peopled  by  (me  set  of 
nfflimflla  to  the  same  Earth  swarming  with  en- 
tirdy  oew  fonna  of  ot^^anic  liHev  a  diatiact  mar 
nifeatation  of  creative  power  tiauacending  the 
operaUon  of  known  laws  of  nature :  and,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  Ge<dogy  has  thus  lighted  a  new 
lamp  alMig  the  path  of  Natural  Theology."* 

Whatever  alarm  therefore  may  hare  been  ex- 
cited in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  derelo^ent,  the 
tiiue  is  now  arrived  when  Geolc^cal  discovenes 
appear  to  be  bo  far  from  discloung  any  ph«K>- 
mena,  that  are  not  in  hannooy  with  the  argu- 
ments supplied  by  other  branches  of  physical 
Science,  in  proctf  of  the  existence  and  agency  of 
One  and  the  same  all-wise  and  all-powerful 
Creator,  that  they  add  to  the  evidences  of  Na- 
tural Religion  links  of  high  importance  that 
have  confessedly  been  wanting,  and  are  now 
filled  up  by  focts  which  the  investigation  of  the 
structure  of  the  Earth  has  brought  to  light. 
•  Bmidi  GriUe,  No.  XVII.  Jan.  1831,  p.  194. 
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**]f  I  understand  Geology  aright,  (says  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock,)  so  far  irom  teaching  the  eter- 
nity of  the  worW,  it  proves  more  directly  than 
any  other  science  can,  that  its  revolutions  and 
races  of  inhabitants  had  a  commencement,  and 
that  it  contains  within  itself  the  chemical  ener- 
gies, which  need  only  to  be  set  at  liberty,  by 
the  will  of  their  Creator,  to  accomplish  its  de- 
struction. Because  this  science  teaches  that  the 
revolutions  of  nature  have  occnpied  immense 
periods  of  time,  it  does  not  therefore  teach  that 
they  form  an  eternal  series.  It  only  enlarges 
our  conceptions  of  the  Deity ;  and  when  men 
shall  cease  to  regard  Geol(^y  with  jealousy  and 
narrow  minded  prejudices,  they  will  find  that  it 
opens  Aelds  of  research  and  contemplation  as 
wide  and  as  grand  as  astronomy  itself."*  t 

-"There  Is  in  troth,  (says  Bishop  Blomfield) 
no  opposition  nor  inconsistency  between  B^i- 
gion  and  Science,  commonly  so  called,  except 

■  Hitchcock's  Geology  of  MauachiisetU,  P.  395. 

t  "  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  existence  of  our 
Globe  through  periods  as  long  as  geological  reeeorcbes  require; 
since  the  ssN:rcd  woni  does  sot  declara  ihe  tina  of  its  original 
creation;  and  since  Mich  a  view  of  its  antiquity  enlai^s  our 
ideas  of  the  operations  of  the  Deity  in  respect  to  duration,  as 
much  as  astronomy  does  in  regard  to  space  ?  Instead  of  bringing 
08  into  collision  witb  Moses,  it  seems  to  me  that  Geology  fur- 
nishes us  with  some  of  the  grandest  conQeptions  of  the  Divine 
Attributes  and  Pl&ns  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge."  Hitchcock's  Geology  of  Massachusetts,  1835, 
p.  225. 
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that  which  has  been  conjured  up  by  injudicious 
zeal  or  false  philosophy,  mistaking  the  ends  of  a 
divine  revelation."  And  again  in  another  pas- 
sage of  the  same  powerful  discouree,  after  de- 
fining the  proper  objects  for  the  exercise  of  the 
human  understanding,  his  Lordship  most  justly 
observes,  "  Under  these  limitations  and  cor- 
rections we  may  join  in  the  praises  which  are 
lavished  upon  philosophy  and  science,  and 
fearlessly  go  forth  with  their  votaries  into'  all  the 
various  paths  of  research,  by  which  the  mind  i^ 
man  pierces  into  the  hidden  treasures  of  nature; 
harmonizes  its  more  conspicuous  features,  and 
removes  the  veil  which  to  the  ignorant  or  care- 
less observer,  obscures  the  traces  of  (rod's  glory 
in  the  works  of  bis  hands."* 

The  disappointment  which  many  minds  expe- 
rience, at  finding  in  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world  no  indications  of  the  will  of  God,  respect- 
ing the  moral  conduct  or  future  prospects  of  the 
human  race,  arises  principally  from  an  indistinct 
and  mistaken  view  of  the  respective  provinces  of 
Reason  and  Revelation. 

By  the  exercise  of  our  Reason,  we  discover 
abundant  evidences  of  the  Existence,  and  of 
some  of  the  Attributes  of  a  supreme  Creator, 
and  apprehend  the  operations  of  many  of  the 
second  causes  or  instrumental  agents,  by  which 

*  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  King's  Collie,  London,  183t, 
pp.  19.  14. 
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He  upholdsthe  mechaniem  of  the  material  Wotld ; 
but  here  its  proTince  ends :  respectiog  the  sub- 
jects on  which,  above  all  otheis,  it  cooceras  man- 
kind to  be  well  informed,  namely,  the  will  of 
God  in  his  moral  government,  and  the  future 
prospects  of  the  human  race,  Reason  only  as- 
sures us  of  the  absolute  need  in  which  we  stand 
of  a  Revelation.  Many  of  the  greatest  pto- 
dcients  in  philosophy  have  felt  and  expressed 
these  distinctions.  "  The  consideratitm  of  Ciod's 
Providence  (says  Boyle)  in  the  conduct  of  things 
corporeal  may  prove  to  a  well-disposed  Coutem- 
plator,  a  Bridge,  whereon  he  may  pass  from 
Natural  to  Revealed  Religion."!  J 

*'  Next  (says  Liocke)  to  the  knowledge  of  one 
God,  Maker  of  all  things,  a  clear  knowledge  of 
their  duty  was  wanting  to  mankind." 

And  He,  whose  name,  by  the  consent  of  na- 
tions, is  above  all  praise,  the  inventor  and  founder 

t  ChrisUan  Virtooso,  1690.     P.  42. 

X  "  Natural  Religion,  as  it  is  the  first  that  is  embraced  by  the 
mind,  ho  it  b  tba  fonodatioii  upon  which  reretled  nligton  ought 
to  be  auperstnicted,  and  is  as  it  irere,  the  stock  npon  wUch 
Christianity  must  be  engrafted.  For  though  I  readily  acknow> 
ledge  natural  religion  to  be  insufficunl,  yet  I  think  it  rery  »«- 
ceuary.  It  will  be  to  little  purpose  to  press  an  infidel  with 
ailments  drawn  from  the  worthiness,  (iiat  appears  in  the  Chrw- 
tian  doclrine  to  have  been  revealed  by  God,  and  Trom  the  mira- 
cles its  first  preachers  wrought  to  confirm  it ;  if  the  unbeliever  be 
not  already  persuaded,  upon  the  account  of  natural  religion,  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  it  a  rewarder  of  them  that  dili' 
gently  $eak  him."    Boyle's  Christian  Virtuoso,  Part  II.  prop.  1. 
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of  the  Inductire  Phnowpfay,  thuB  bmatfan  forth 
his  pious  meditation,  **Thy  creatare*  hare  been 
ay  beaks,  bat  thy  Sctiptuna  much  mone.  I 
have  aonght  thee  in  the  comtt,  fidds,  and  gar- 
dena,  but  I  have  firand  thee  in  thy  tempka." 
£aam'M  Worka,  V.  4.  fol.  p.  487. 

The  sentiment  here  quoted  bad  been  loMg 
fiuniliar  to  him,  for  it  pervades  his  writings;  it 
b  thvB  strikingly  expressed  in  his  imttKwt^ 
work.  "  Concludamus  igitar  theok^am  aanan 
ex  Vcrfoo  et  Omculis  Dei,  non  ex  Inmine  Na- 
tntsB  aut  RatioBid  diotamine  haariri  debeve. 
Scriptom  est  eniia  ccsli  enarmnt  Gloriam  Dei,  ^ 
nusqnam  ecriptum  invenitur,  ccrii  enarnuit  Vo- 
luntatem  Dei."  *  f 

HaTing  then  this  broad  line  marked  oat  before 
us,  and  with  a  clear  and  perfect  underataDdio^,  as 
to  what  we  oi^t,  and  what  we  ought  not  to  ex- 

*  Bacon  De  Angm.  Scieot.  lib.  IX.  ch.  i. 

t  *'  Nothing,"  uja  Sir  I.  F.  W.  Hsnobal  "  can  be  wem  un- 
founded tbnn  the  ak^/tetioa.  which  hu  hoBB  tnken  in  bm'M,  bj 
pcnoni,  wttt-iMOMg  pvbMps,  etrtainly  ntnow  minded,  agninit 
tfac  atvAf  of  nntnini  pbttonophy,  and  indeed  againat  all  wcmbiok, 
— 4knt  it  foMcM  in  its  caltiTaton  an  ondae  and  oacrwoenBig  adf- 
oonoek,  leada  (hem  to  danbt  tba  immortality  of  the  aool,  and  to 
Moff  at  fsveaied  leligiaa.  hi  nntonl  efiiect,  we  may  confidoitljr 
aaaart,  on  nrorr  wdl  t«utitMed  mind,  ia  aad  maak  be  tba  direci 
coaUry.  No  donbt,  tba  teMinwnf  of  pntnnl  roann,  on  wfaat- 
•ver  axaiciacd,  must  of  acocmity  itup  ibaTtof  thontnthairhitA 
It  It  the  objactof  rerelatiavi  to  make  kn<nrn ;  fatf  irhila  it  plaM* 
the  esistcncc  md  praiolfwl  attribntM  af  a  Deity  o>  todi  granads 
aa  to  Tondcr  doabt  abautd  awl  sthalwi  ridiCalous,  it  aayiajtioa- 
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pect  from  tbe  diecoT^es  of  Natural  PhiloM^y, 
we  may  strenuously  pursue  our  labours  in  the 
fruitM  fields  of  Science,  under  the  full  asanrance 
that  we  shall  gather  a  rich  and  abundant  harveat, 
fraught  with  endl^s  evidences  of  the  existence, 
and  viadom,  and  pow^,  and  goodness  of  the 
Cre^or. 

"  The  Philosopher  (says  Professor  Babbage) 
has  conferred  on  the  Moralist  an  obligation  of  sur- 
paafiing  weight ;  in  unveiling  to  him  the  living 
miracles  which  teem  in  rich  exuberance  around 
tbe  minutest  atom,  as  well  as  through  the  lat^est 
nasses  of  ever  active  matter,  he  has  placed  be- 
fore him  resistless  evulence  of  immeasurable  de- 
sign.'-* 

"  See  only  (says  Lord  Brougham)  in  what  con< 
templations  the  wisest  of  men  end  their  most  sub- 
lime enqniries  1  Mark  where  it  is  that  a  Newton 
finally  reposes  after  piercing  the  thickest  veil  that 

Mj  oi^powi  no  natural  or  necustr;  obKt&cle  to  further  pn^reu ; 
on  tbe  contrary,  by  cherishing^  as  a  vital  principle  an  unbouitded 
Spirit  of  enquiry,  and  ardency  of  expectation,  it  snfettera  the 
Mind  ffom  prejodicea  of  every  kind,  and  leares  it  open  a«d  free 
to  every  inpnaston  of  a  higher  nature  whidi  it  ia  Hiaceptible  of 
receiving,  guarding  only  against  enthuiia*m  and  self-deception 
by  a  habit  of  strict  investigation,  but  encour^Jng,  rather  than 
fupprcMing,  every  thing  that  can  ofier  a  prospect  or  a  hope  be> 
yond  the  pment  obacure  and  auatisfactory  stftla.  Hie  chaMC- 
ter  of  the  true  Phikwopher  it  to  ba^  all  thinga  not  inpowble, 
and  to  believe  all  things  not  unreaaonable."  Discourse  on  the 
Study  of  Natural  Phlloaophy,  p.  7. 

*  BaUmge  on  the  Economy  of  Manufactures,  1  £d.  p.  319. 
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^ivek^snaUire — graBping  and  arresting  ia  their 
course  the  most  subtle  of  her  elements  and  the 
swiftest — traversiDg  the  regioDsof  boundless  space 
— exploring  worlds  beyond  the  solar  way — giving 
out  the  law  which  binds  the  universe  in  eternal 
order !  He  rests,  as  by  an  inevitable  necessity, 
upon  the  contemplation  of  the  great  First  Cause, 
and  holds'  it  his  highest  glory  to  have  made  the 
evidence  of  his  existence,  and  the  dispensaiiooa 
of  his  power  and  of  his  wisdom  better  understood 
by  men."* 

If  then  it  is  admitted  to  be  the  high  and  pecu- 
liar privil^;e  of  our  human  nature,  and  a  devo* 
tional  exercise  of  our  most  exalted  faculties,  to 
extend  our  thoughts  towards  Immensity  and  into 
Eternity,  to  gaze  on  the  marvellous  Beauty  that 
pervades  the  material  world,  and  to  comprehend 
that  Witness  of  himself,  which  the  Author  of  the 
Universe  has  set  before  us  in  the  visible  works  of 
his  Creation ;  it  is  clear  that  next  to  the  study  of 
those  distant  worlds  which  engage  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Astronomer,  the  largest  and  most 
sublime  subject  of  physical  enquiry  which  caa 
occupy  the  mind  of  Man,  and  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting, from  the  personal  concern  we  have  in 
it,  is  the  history  of  the  formation  and  structure  of 
the  Planet  cm  which  we  dwell,  (^  the  many  and 
wonderful   revolutions   through    which   it  has 

'  Lord  Braughatn'a  DiBconrse  of  Natural  Hieolo^,  1  Ed. 
p.  194. 
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passed,  of  the  vast  and  Tarioas  changes  m  orgtmic 
life  that  have  followed  one  another  lipon  ita  but- 
ikce,  and  of  its  mnHifariOus  adaptations  to  die 
sopport  (rf  its  present  inhabitants,  and  to  the 
phyneal  and'moral  condition  of  the  Human  race. 

These  and  kindred  -braDches  of  enquiry,  co^ 
extensive  with  the  very  matter  of  the  globe  itself^ 
form  the  proper  subject  of  Geok^y,  duly  and 
cautiously  pursued,  as  a  legitimate  branch  of 
indnctive  science:  the  history  of  the  Mineral 
kingdom  is  exclusively  its  own  ;  and  of  the  other 
two  great  departments  of  Nature,  which  form  the 
V^etable  and  Animal  kingdoms,  the  foaadatione 
were  laid  in  ages,  whose  records  are  entombed 
in  the  interior  of  the  Earth,  and  are  recovered 
only  by  the  labours  of  the  Geol^^st,  who  in  the 
petrified  organic  remains  of  former  conditions  of 
our  Planet,  deciphers  documents  of  the  Wisdom 
in  which  the  worid  was  created. 

Shall  it  any  longer  then  be  said,  that  a  science, 
which  unfolds  such  abundant  evidence  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  can  reason- 
aUy  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
efficient  Auxiliary  and  Handmaid  of  Religion? 
Some  few  there  still  may  he,  whom  timidity  or 
prejudice  or  want  of  opportunity  allow  not  to 
examine  its  evidence ;  who  are  alarmed  by  the 
novelty,  or  surprised  by  the  extent  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  views  which  Geology  forces  on  their 
attention,  and  who  would  rather  have  kept  closed 

O.  Q  Q 
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tfae  Tirfame  oi  witneM,  wUcb  has  been  sealed 
vp  for  ages  beneath  the  suiface  of  the  earth,  dian 
impose  <m  the  student  in  Natural  Tiheokogy  the 
dnty  of  studying  its  coatents ;  a  datf ,  in  irhich 
for  }adE  of  experiMice  they  may  anticipate  a  ha- 
■odons  or  a  labniona  task,  bat  which  by  those 
engaged  in  it  is  fcmnd  to  affiird  a  ratiuaal  and 
righteous  and  delightful  exercise  of  their  highest 
faculties,  in  multiplying  the  crndences  ai  tfae 
Existence  and  Attributes  and  Providence  of 
God* 

Hie  alarm  hovevw  which  was  excited  fay  the 
novdty  of  its  first  discoveries  has  w^  ai^  passed 

*  A  itudy  of  the  natui&l  world  teachei  not  the  truth*  of  re- 
vetUed  religioD,  nor  do  the  truths  of  religion  inform  ur  of  tfae 
indactioo*  of  physical  Bcience.  Hence  it  b,  dwt  men  wbfMe 
■todiM  ve  too  nwh  eoafined  to  one  fannch  of  ksowledge,  often 
leun  to  ovemte  themietvei,  and  so  become  Darrow-minded. 
Bigotr;  is  a  besetting  sin  of  out  nature.  Too  often  it  has  been 
the  attendant  of  religious  xeal :  but  it  is  perhaps  moat  bitter  and 
aaapurhv  when  found  with  the  irreKgiom.  A  pbiloaoiAer,  ud- 
dent«idiB(  not  one  atom  of  their  iptrit,  wilt  Mxnetknel  Koff  at 
the  labours  of  religious  men  ;  and  one  who  calls  himself  religious 
will  perbapa  return  a  like  harsh  judgment,  and  thank  God  that 
he  b  not  u  the  philoaophets, — forgetting  all  the  while,  that  man 
can  aacend  to  no  knowledge,  except  bj  fiu:ulties  given  to  liim  bj 
his  Creator's  hand,  and  that  all  natural  knowledge  is  but  a  re- 
flexion of  the  will  of  Ood.  In  harsh  judgments  such  as  these, 
there  U  not  only  much  folly,  but  much  nn.  True  wbdom  con- 
sbti  in  seeing  how  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  «m1  ail  parts  of 
knowledge  bear  upon  each  other,  so  a*  to  woifc  tog^ber  to  a 
common  end ;  ministering  at  once  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and 
his  Maker's  glory. — Sedgwick's  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the 
Uninraity,  Oamtd^gc,  1833,  A{^.  note  F.  p.  102, 103. 
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aw&y,  and  those  to  whom  it  has  been  pennitted 
to  be  the  humble  uiBtrunieDts  of  their  promulga- 
tioD,  and  who  have  steadily  persevered,  under  the 
firm  aasuraoce  that  "Truth  can. never  be  op- 
posed to  Truth,"  and  that  the  worlis  of  God  when 
rightly  uoderstood,  and  Tiewed  in  their  true  ra- 
tions, and  from  a  right  petition,  would  at  lengtii 
be  found  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  his 
Word,  are  now  receiving  their  high  reward,  in 
finding  difficulties  vanish,  objections  gradually 
withdrawn,  and  in  seeingthe  evidences  of  Greology 
admitted  into  the  list  of  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  Theol(^y.* 

The  whole  course  of  the  enquiry  which  we  have 
now  conducted  to  its  close,  has  shown  that  the 
physical  history  of  our  globe,  in  which  some 
have  seen  only  Waste,  Disorder,  and  Confusion, 
teems  with  endless  examples  of  Economy,  and 
Order,  and  Design ;  and  the  result  of  all  our 
vesearcbes,  carried  back  through  the  unwtittw 
records  of  past  time,  has  been  to  fix  mwe  steadily 

*  One  of  the  most  diatioguiBhed  and  powerful  TheoI<^ical 
writen  of  our  time,  who  about  20  yean  ago  devoted  a  chapter  of 
hu  work  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  what  he  then  called"  the  Scepticism  of  G«ol(^ats,"  baa  in 
hit  recent  publication  on  Natural  TheoU^,  commenced  hii  consi- 
derations respecting  the  origin  of  the  world,  with  what  he  now 
terms  "  The  Geolt^ical  argument  in  behalf  of  a  Deity."  Chal- 
mers's Natural  Theology,  V.  1,  p.  229.  Gla^w,  1835. 

For  Dr.  Chalmers's  interpretation  of  Oenens  i.  1.  et  teq.  sm 
Edinbui^h  Christian  Instructor,  April,  1614. 
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oar  aBsniBDce  of  die  Existence  of  One  supveme 
Creator  of  all  things,  to  ei:alt  more  highly  our 
ooQTicti(»t  of  the  immenaity  of  his  Perfections, 
of  his  Might,  and  Majesty,  his  Wisdom,  and  Good- 
ness, and  all  sustaining  Providenpe ;  and  to  pe- 
netrate our  understanding  with  a  profound  and 
■HisiUe  perception,*  of  the  "  hi^  Venecatioa 
man's  intellect  owes  to  Giod."t 

The  !Earth  from  her  deep  foundationB  unites 
with  the  celestial  orbs  that  roll  through  boondleas 
space,  to  declare  the  glory  and  ehew  forth  the 
praise  of  their  common  Author  and  Preserver ; 
and  the  voice  of  Natural  Religion  accords  har- 
moniously with  the  testimonies  of  RevelatioD,  in 
ascribing  the  origin  of  the  Universe  to  the  will  of 
One  eternal,  and  dominant  Intelligence,  thie  Al- 
mighty Lord  and  supreme  first  cause  of  all  things 
that  subsist — "the  same  yesterday, 'to-day  and 
for  ever" — "  before  the  Mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  the  Earth  and  the  Wwld  were 
made,  God  irom  everlasting  and  world  without 
End." 

*  "  Thongh  I  cannot  with  eyes  of  flesh  behold  the  inTnible 
God  ;  yet,  I  do  in  the  strictest  sense  behold  and  perceive  by  &I1 
tny  senses  such  signs  and  tokens,  such  efiects  and  opeTatkms  as 
suggest,  indicate,  and  demonstrate  an  invisible  God."— Beilt- 
ley's  Minute  Philosopher.  Dial.  it.  c.  5. 

t  Boyle. 
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F.4t.  Projessob  KERaTEN  has  found  distinctly  formed  crystals 
•f  prwnatic  Felspar  on  the  -walls  of  a  furnace  in  .wbicb  Coppef 
sUte  and  Copper  Ores  had  been  melted.  Among  these  pifro- 
themically  formed  crystals,  some  were  simple,  others  twin. 
They  are  composed  of  Silica,  Alumina,  and  Potash.  This  dis- 
corery  is  rery  important,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  from  its 
bearing  qd  the  theory  of  the  igneous  origin  of  crystalline  rocks, 
in  which  Febpar  is  usually  so  large  an  ingredient.  Hitherto 
every  attempt  to  make  feUpar  crystals  by  artificial  means  has 
failed.  See  Poggendorf 's  Annalen,  No.  22, 1834i  and  Jameson's 
Edio.  New  Phil.  Journal. 

P.  88.  An  account  has  recently  been  received  from  India  of 
the  discovery  of  an  unknown  and  very  curious  fossil  ruminating 
aaimal,  nearly  as  large  as  an  Elephant,  which  supplies  a  new 
and  important  link  in  the  Order  of  Mammalia,  between  tb« 
Ruminantia  and  Pachydermata.  A  detailed  description  of  this 
aulmal  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cautley, 
who  have  given  it  the  name  of  Sivatberium,  from  the  Sivah'c  or 
Sub-Himalayan  range  of  hills  in  which  it  was  found,  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  la  size  it  exceeded  the  largest 
Rhinoceros.  The  bead  has  been  discovered  nearly  entire.  The 
front  of  the  skull  is  remarkably  wide,  anil  retains  the  bony  cores 
of  two  short  thick  and  straight  horns,  simitar  in  position  to  those 
of  the  four  homed  Antelope  of  Hindostan.  The  nasal  bones  are 
salient  in  a  degree  without  example  among  Ruminants,  and  ex- 
ceeding in  this  respect  those  of  the  Rhinoceros,  Tupir,  and 
Palseotheriura,  the  only  herbivorous  animals  that  have  this  sort 
of  structure.  Hence  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sivatherium  was 
invested  with  a  trunk  like  the  Tapir.  Its  jaw  is  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  a  Buffiilo,  and  larger  than  that  of  a  Rhinoceros.    The 
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remains  of  the  Si*atlienaia  vera  scoomputied  by  those  of  the 
Elephant,  Mutodon,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  severil  Rumi- 
nantia,  &c. 

It  ii  stated  (p.  88)  that  there  ia  a  wider  distance  between  the 
living  Oenera  of  the  Order  Pachydermata  than  between  ihoeeof 
anj  olher  Order  of  Mammalia,  and  that  many  iaterrals  in  the 
series  of  these  animals  have  been  filled  up  by  eitinct  Oenera  and 
Species,  discovered  in  strata  of  the  Tertiary  sniea.  The  &i*a- 
therium  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  extinct  Oenera  of 
this  intermediate  and  connecting  character.  The  value  of  aoch 
links  with  refarence  to  considerations  in  Natural  Theology  kaa 
been  already  alluded  to,  p.  114. 

P.  106.  Since  this  work  was  in  tiie  press,  the  author  has  seen 
at  liige  the  very  extensive  cfrilection  of  fossil  Bones  made  by 
M.  Scbmerling  in  the  caverns  of  th^  noghboarhood,  and  has 
visited  aome  of  the  places  where  they  were  found.  Many  of 
these  bones  appear  to  have  been  brought  together  Nke  those  m 
the  cave  of  Kirkdale,  by  the  agency  of  Hyesaas,  and  bare  evi- 
dently been  gnawed  by  these  animals ;  others,  particularly  those 
of  Bears,  are  not  broken,  or  gnawed,  but  were  probably  collected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  btMoes  of  Bears  in  the  care  oTOailen- 
reuth,  by  the  retreat  of  these  animals  into  the  recesses  of  caverna 
ou  the  approach  of  death ;  some  may  hare  been  ialiodaoed  hj 
the  action  of  water. 

The  human  bones  found  in  these  caverns  are  in  a  state  of 
less  decay  than  those  of  the  extinct  species  of  beasts ;  they  an 
accompanied  by  mde  flint  knives  and  other  instruments  of  dint 
and  bone,  and  are  probably  derived  from  uncivilized  tribes  that 
inhabited  the  caves.  Some  of  the  human  bones  may  also  be  the 
remains  of  individuals  who,  in  more  recent  times,  may  have  been 
buried  in  sucb  convenient  repositories. 

M.  Schmerling,  in  his  Recherches  sur  les  Osaemeni  Fossitea 
des  Cavernes  de  IJige,  expresses  his  opinion  that  these  human 
bones  are  coeval  with  those  of  the  quadrupeds,  of  extinct  species, 
found  with  them;  an  opinion  from  which  the  Author,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  M.  Schmerling's  collection,  entirely  dis- 
BCnls. 
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P.  135.  lite  Dinotheri^m  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  largest 
of  terrestrial  Hamnialia,  and  ai  presenting  in  its  lower  Jaw  and 
Tuska  a  disposition  of  an  eittraordinary  kind,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  habits  of  a  gigantic  herbivorous  aquatic  Quadruped. 
The  Author  has  recently  been  informed  by  Professor  Kaup,  of 
Darmstadt,  that  an  entire  head  of  thn  animal  has  been  dis- 
corered  at  Epplesheim,  measuring  more  titan  a  yard  in  length 
and  as  much  in  breadth,  and  that  he  is  preparing  a  description 
and  ^^res  of  this  head  for  immediate  publication. 

P.  446.  In  the  conclusion  of  our  chapter  on  the  remains  of 
animals  of  the  lowest  order,  we  noticed  Bhrenberg'a  discoveries 
of  the  internal  organization,  and  almost  universal  presence  in 
the  Air  and  Water,  of  microscopic  living  Infnsoria,  little  expect- 
ing that  before  this  work  had  iMtted  trma  the  pitat,  they  would 
also  be  found  in  a  foan'l  state.  In  the  London  and  Edin.  Phil. 
H^.  Aug.  I,  1836,  p.  158,  there  is  an  eitract  of  a  letter  sent 
by  H.  Alexander  Brongniart  from  Beriin  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  announcing  that  Ehrenberg  has  also  dig- 
corered  the  siliciHed  remains  of  Infusoria  in  the  stone  called 
Tripoli  (Polierschiefer  of  Werner),  a  substance  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  formed  from  sediments  of  fine  volcanic  ashes  in 
quiet  waters.  These  petrified  Infusoria  form  a  lai^  proportion 
of  the  substance  of  this  kind  of  stone  from  four  different  locali- 
ties, on  which  Ehrenberg  has  made  his  observalioni ;  they  were 
probably  living  in  the  waters,  at  the  time  when  they  became 
charged  with  the  volcanic  dust,  in  which  the  Tripoli  originated. 
It  is  added  in  this  notice  that  the  slimy  Iron  ore  of  certain 
manhes  is  loaded  with  Infusoria,  of  the  genus  Gallionella. 

L'ltuHhit,  No.  166. 
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•       VOL.  I. 
Page  4S,  Note,/ar  Chapter  rcwfCordier. 

M,  1.  4,/i>r  external  rMd  eternal. 

fifi,  1.  2,  for  OTgKoiteA  rtmd  organic. 

63,  Note,  U  I./dt  Biopiiart  read  Bnagmltirt. 

75,  Notp,  1.  3A,ybr  upper  remd  lower. 

96,  Note,  1.  I7,/*r  renon  read  reuou. 
133, 1.  a,/«c  Holte  rtmd  Uonts. 
143,  Note,/or  Cowper  rM4(  Cooper. 
l&S,  1.  14,/or  Ilium  remd  Ileum. 
laO,  Note./or  WeU  t-Md  WeJM. 
177,  Note*  ].  l./er  (a)  mif  (a.) 
MI2,for  peut-etre  rod  eil  peut-^tre. 
3M,  I.  18,/w  wherein  rttd  iD  whicb. 
364, 1.  31, /or  eontaiH  rMd  contain. 
304, 1.  3,/or  PaleontoloK?  ^varf  PalMontologjr. 
31%,  1.  B,/or  Hegalicthyi  rtad  Megaliclitliya. 
261, 1.  &,/or  Gyradut  rtad  Hicrodon. 
'      383,  1.  14,/(T  figa.  4.  &.  read  figt.  3.  4. 
3Sl,  1.  lB,/«rMyliobatiar(adMyliobatea. 
379,  Note,  1.  &,/er  cakerons  read  calcareona. 
379.  Note,  1.  7.  for  PI.  44  read  44'. 
391,  ].  2, /or  Brogniart  read  Brongniart. 
430,  1.  23,  for  Ag.  2>-  rtad  fig.  3,  «. 
431, 1.  39, /ar  PI.  03,  flg.2,  rouf  PI.  52,  Bg.  3. 
433, 1.  8,/or  Pentacrinite  rnuf  Pentacrinitea. 
435,  Note,  1.  7,  far  Pentacrinite'*  read  Pentaerinitea. 
430,  Note,  1.  3,/or  13  read  14. 
470,  Note,  1.  i.for  Greiwell  read  Crciwell. 
470,  Note,  1.  14,/or  in  our  PI.  66,  fig.  1,  reotf  in  Connt 

Stemberg'a  Tab.  7,  fig.  5. 
481,  Note,  1.  9,  for  dyeotyledonoaa  read  dicotyledoaons. 
525, 1.  6, /or  treanire  rt«d  treasnrca. 
538,  Note,  1.  ult./»r  Henolhum  read  HertogthDm. 

VOL.  II. 
Page  46,  1.  19. /or  Hyliobatis  read  Hyliobatea. 
Plate  3T*-  B.  14,/or  Palata  r#ad  Palate. 
Plate  53,  fig.  3,  H.  omitted  at  tbe  Scapula. 

C.  WhhttDghani.  Tooki  Court,  ChaaMiy  Lane. 
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